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Tr  tnuuactioiit  compmed  in  tlus  history  take  tip  about  nine 
yean.  The  action  commences  with  the  account  of  Hotspoi^s  being 
defeated  and  killed  [1403];  and  closes  with  the  death  of  King 
Heniy  IV.  and  the  coronation  of  Kmg  Henry  V.  [1412-15.]     • 

TktSOBALD. 

This  play  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  August  S3.  1600. 

SmTBfl. 

7%tf  Second  Part  of  Xmg  Sewy  IF.  I  suppose  to  hrnre  been 
written  in  1598.    Malome. 

Mr.  Upton  thinks  these  two  plays  improperly  called  TV  Flr4 
and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  first  play  ends,  he 
says>  widi  the  peaceful  settlement  of  Henfy  iii  the  kingdom  by  the 
defeat  of  the  rebels.  This  is  hardly  true:  for  the  rebels  are  not 
yet  finally  suppressed.  The  second,  he  tells  us,  shows  Henry  the 
Fifth  in  ^e  various  lights  of  a  good-natured  rake,  till,  on  his  fa- 
ther's death,  he  assumes  a  more  manly  character.  This  is  true ;  but 
this  representation  gives  us  no  idea  of  a  dramatick  action.  These 
two  plays  will  appear  to  every  reader,  who  shall  peruse  tbem  with* 
out  ambition  of  critical  discoveries,  to  be  so  connected,  that  the 
second  b  merely  a  sequel  to  the  first ;  to  be  two  only  because  they 
are  too  long  to  be  one.    Johnson. 
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PEBSONS  REPRESENTEH. 


King  Hekrt  the  Fourth. 

Heitry,  Prince  of  Wales,   t^erwards  King-^ 

Henry  V.; 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence; 
Prince    John    qf    Lancaster  ^     aftervoards  \his  Sons. 

(2  Henry  V.)  Duie  of  Bedford; 
Prince  Humphrey  qf  Gloster,   qfterwards 

(2  Henry  V.)  JOteii?  ^  Gloster  5 
jB*f/ i^  Warwick  ;  T 

Earl  of  WE8TMORElAi*n  vtoffhe  Kings  Tpariy. 
Gower;  Harcourt;        j 
Lord  Odef  Justice  of  the  Kings  Bench. 
A  GemtlemmiJSitending  mihe  Chirf  Justice. 
Earl  qf  Northumberland  ; 
Scroop,  ArchHAop  i>f  YotV\  Enemies  to 

Lsrd  M6WBBAY ;  Lard  Hastings;         '  the  King. 
LmdEkK^ouHii  &rJoHlir  Colville;J 
Trat^Iis  and  MoRtON,  Domestieks  of  Northumberland. 
I'ALSTAtt,  ]3ARDOLPft,  PiSTOL,  and  Page. 
Pof  KS  and  Pbto,  Attendants  on  Prince  Henry. 
SiUUboW  and  Silsn<^  Country  Justices. 
DAtT,  Setwmt  to  ShdlloMr. 
M6tni&v,  SttADOW,  Wart,   Feeble,  and  Bullcalf, 

Recruits. 
Fang  and  Snare,  Sheriff'^s  Officers. 
Rumour*    A  Porter. 
A  Dancer^  Speaker  of  the  Epilcgue. 

Laefy  Northumberland.     Lady  Percy. 
Hostess  Quickly.    Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Lords  and  other  Attendants ;  Officers^  Soldiers,  Messen- 
ger^ Dranoers^  Beadles,  Grooms,  &c. 

SCENE,  England. 

I  See  note  under  the  Persarut  Dramatit  of  the  First  Part  of  this 
Plav.    Stretenb. 
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INDUCTION. 

■  I      rill  if.i 

Wsrkworth.     Before  Northumberlan<f5  CasHe. 

Enter  Rum ouB  ^  painted  JuU  of  Umgttes. 

Ram,  Open  your  (Sftrs ;  For  whkdi  dfyon  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  wban  loud  Rumopv  sp^nk^? 
I,  from  the  ariont  to  tbe  <)]iopping  west^ 
Making  ibe  wiad  my  postJior^  etill  unfold 
The  acts  oonMn»ioed  on  this  b«U  of  eartb:: 
Upon  my  tongues  fxwtinual  ^laiidarB  ride^ 
The  which  m  efvery  ]«inguag^  l  pronemuce, 
Stuftng  the  ears  of  men  with  &lse  repoftn* 
I  qpodk  of  {Maee,  while  eov^rt  ^ui%, 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  nwU : 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepai^d  defence; 
Whilst  the  big  year,  swol'n  with  some  other  grief. 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stem  tyrant  war. 
And  no  such  matter !  Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies^  conjectures ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop. 
That  the  blunt' monster  with  uncounted  heads» 
The  sdll-discordant  wavering  multitude, 
Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 

1  Ewier  Rumour.]  This  qpeech  of  Rumour  is  not  inelegaiit  or 
unpoeticaly  but  it  is  wholly  useless^  since  we  are  told  nothing  which 
the  first  scene  does  not  clearly  and  naturally  ^scorer.  The  only 
end  of  such  prdogoes  is  to  inform  the  audience  of  some  fiu:ts  pre- 
vious to  the  action,  of  which  they  can  have  no  knowledge  torn  the 
persons  of  the  drama.    Jobhsok. 
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Q  INDUCTION- 

Among  my  houshold?  Why  is  Rmnour  here? 

I  run  before  king  Harr/s  victory; 

Who,  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury, 

Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur,  and  his  troops. 

Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 

Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.     But  what  mean  I 

To  speak  so  true  at  first?  my  office  is 

To  noise  abroad,  —  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 

Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword; 

And  that  the  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 

Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 

This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  peasant  towns 

Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 

And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone. 

Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 

Lies  crafly-sick :  the  posts  come  tiring  on. 

And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 

Than  they   have   leam'd    of   me;    From    Rumour's 

tongues 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  fiilse,  worse  than  tmd 

wrongs.  lExiL 
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SECOND  PART  OF 

KING   HENRY   IV. 


Acri. 

SCENE  I.  —  27k  same. 

Tke  Porter  before  the  Gate:  Enter  Lord  Barbolph. 

Bardclph. 

Who  keeps  the  gate  here»  ho ?/— Where  is  the  earl? 

Port.  What  shall  X  say  you  are? 

Bard.  Tell  thou  the  earl. 

That  the  lord  Bardolpb  doth  attend  him  here. 

Port.  His  Lordship  is  walk'd  forth  into  the  ordiard; 
Please  it  your  honour^  knock  but  at  the  gate^ 
And  he  himself  will  answer. 

Enter  NoRTHUBfBERLAKD. 

Bard.  Here  comes  the  earl. 

North.  What  news,  lord  Bardolph?  every  minute 
now 
Should  be  the  fiither  of  some  stratagem^ : 
The  times  are  wild;  contention,  like  a  hoise 

«—-—ioiiie stratagem:)  Some #<tYrf^rm meant  bcre  flome  great, 
important,  or  dreadfiil  event. 
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8  SECOND  PART  OF  Act  L 

Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Bard.  Noble  earl, 

I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 

North*  Good,  an  heaven  will ! 

Bard.  As  good  as  heart  oanVish :  — 

The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death ; 
And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son, 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright;  and  both  the  Blunts 
Kill'd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas :  young  prince  John, 
And  Westmoreland,  and  Stafford,  fled  the  field ; 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  sir  John, 
Is  prisoner  to  your  sonl  C^  sudi  a  day. 
So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fiurly  won. 
Came  not,  till  now,  to  dignify  the  times, 
Since  Caesar's  fortunes ! 

North.  How  is  this  deriv'd  ? 

Saw  you  the  field?  came  you  irom  Shrewsbury? 

Bard.  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  from 
thence; 
A  gentleman  well  bred,  attd  of  good  name. 
That  fireely  rendered  me  the^e  ttews  for  trod. 

North.  Here  comes    my  servant,   Travers)    whom 
I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  newd. 

Bard.  My  lend,  I  over-rode  hiiki  <m  the  wi^; 
And  he  is  fiimish'd  with  no  c^ltainties, 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Travers. 

North.  Now,  Travers,  ^liat  good  tidioigB  come  with 
you? 

Tra.  My  lord,  sir  John  Umfrevile  )itm'd  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings;  and»  being  bett^  hor^'d. 
Out-rode  me.     After  him,  came,  spurring  hard, 
A  gentlafnan  ahnost  forspent  ^  widi  speedy 

J  —  forspent  — ]  To  fotspfnd  is  to  waste,  to  exhmtst 
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Scene  I.  KING  HENRY  IV.  9 

That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse : 
He  ask*d  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  £3irewBbaiy* 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  bad  Inck^ 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  .was  cold : 
With  tha^  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending,  forward,  stmck  his  armed  heeis 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head;  and  starting  so^ 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way, 
Staying  no  longer  qnestkm. 

North.  Ha ! Again. 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur  ?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  ludt ! 

Bard.  My  lord.  Til  tell  you  what;  — 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  d^y^ 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point  ^ 
I'll  give  iny  barony :  never  talk  of  it 

North.  Why  shodkl  the  gentleman,    that  rode  by 
Travers, 
Give  then  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

Bard.  Who,  he? 

He  was  some  hilding  fellaw^  diat  had  stoFn 
The  horse  he  rode  on ;  and,  upon  my  life^ 
Spoke  tit  a  venture.     Look,  here  oomes  more  mews. 

Enter  Morton. 

North.  Yea,  tUs  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf,^ 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragick  volume : 
So  looks  tlie  strond,  whereon  the  imperious  flood 

-* tUken  point]   A  point  is  a  striog  ti^gged,  or  Iac6. 

^ tome  hilding  j5?//on;,3  For  hiBetiMg,  i.ie.  hta^  4egenent«. 

^ Wee  to  a  title  le<xf^  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that,  in 

the  time  of  our  poet,  the  title-page  to  an  elegy,  as  well  as  every 
intermediate  leaf,  was  totally  black.  I  have  several  in  my  possession, 
written  by  Chapman,  the  translator  of  Homer,  and  ornamented  in 
this  manner.    Steevxns. 
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10  SECOND  PART  OF  Act  L 

Hath  left  a  witnessed  usurpation  ^, 

Say,  Morton,  did'st  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Mor.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury^  my  noble  lord; 
Where  hatefrd  death  put  on  his  ugliest  masky 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  son,  and  brother  ? 

Thou  tremblest;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand« 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  woidd  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  bum'd: 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue. 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'st  it 
This  thou  would'st  say,  —  Your  son  did  thus,  and  thus : 
Your  brother  thus :  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds : 
But  in  llie  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed. 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise, 
Ending  with  —  brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor.  Douglas  is  livings  and  your  brother,  yet : 
But,  for  my  lord  your  son,  ■ 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead. 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath  ! 
He,  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know» 
Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes, 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.     Yet  speak,  Morton ; 
Tell  thou  thy  earl,  his  divination  lies ; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace. 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid  ; 
Your  spujt®  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy's  dead* 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 

' a  vntneu^d  uturpaiion.]  i.  e*  an  attestation  of  its  ravage. 

«  Your  tpiril — ]  The  impression  upon  your  mind,  by  which  you 
conceive  the  death  of  your  son. 
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ScEOT  L  KING  HENRY  IV,  11 

Thou  shak'st  thy  head;  and  hold'st  it  fear,  or  sin  ^ 
To  speak  a  truth.    Ifhe  be  slain,  say  so: 
The  tongue  oflends  not,  that  reports  his  death : 
And  he  doth  sin,  that  doth  beKe  the  dead ; 
Not  he,  which  says  die  dead  is  not  alive* 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bdl, 
Remembered  knoUing  a  departing  friend. 

Bard,  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 
Mar.  I  am  sorry,  I  shoidd  force  you  to  believe 
That,  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  seen  : 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state^ 
Rendering  faint  quittance  \  wearied  and  out-breath*d. 
To  Harry  Monmouth ;  whose  swift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth. 
Prom  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp,) 
Bemg  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  bestrtemper*d  courage  in  his  troops : 
For  fi-om  hia  metal  was  his  party  steeled ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Tum'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  ihaf  s  heavy  in  itself 
Upon  enforcement,  flies  with  greatest  speed; 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss, 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  few, 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim, 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  Mming  at  their  safety. 
Fly  from  the  field :  TTien  was  that  noble  Worcester 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner :  and  that  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  the  appearance  of  the  king, 

9 hMu  U  fear,  or  mj   Fear  for  danger. 

1  ^.^^fainl  quittance.]    Q^dliance  is  return. 
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12  SECOND  PART  OF  Act  I. 

'Gan  v&U  his  sUmiacfa  \  and  did  grace  the  ^hame 
Of  those  that  turn'd  their  backs ;  and,  in  his  flight, 
Stumbling  ii^  fear,  was  took.    Hie  sum  of  all 
Is,  —  that  the  king  hath  won ;  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power,  to  encounter  you,  my  lord, 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster, 
And  Westmordand :  this  is  the  news  at  full. 

North.  For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physick;  and  these  news, 
Having  be^i  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sickf 
Being  sick,  have  in  smne  measui^  made  me  well : 
And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever^^eakea'd  joints. 
Like  streqgthless  hiii^es,.  buckle  ®  under  life, 
Impati^at  of  his  fit,  breiiks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms;  even  so  my  limbs. 
Weakened  with  grie^  bemg  now  enn^d  with  ^rie^ 
Are  thrice  themselves:   hence  therefore,   thou  nioe^ 

crutch; 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  haed :  and  hence,  thou  sickly  qucuf ; 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  wllh  conquest,  aim  io  hit 
Now  bind  my  Ivows  with  iron;  And  apjproacli 
The  ragged'st  hour  thaJt  time  and  «pite  dare  brii^ 
To  firown  upon  the  enraged  Northmaberland ! 
Let  heaVn  kiss  earth  !  Now  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confined  !  let  oider -die  I 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage, 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Caia 
Reign  JA  aU  bosoms,  that,  eai^  heart  bang  set 

^'Gcm  tNii/MftoffMKA,]  fieganto  laliliiBeoang^y  ita'kthiBipi- 
ritssinkanderfais  fortune.  From^odfllffr,  Fr.  io  cBit^d«^ii,4«:  to 
let  fail  down. 

3 buckle  — '\    Bend;  yield  to  pressure. 

* vice — ]  i.e.  trifling. 
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Scim  I.  KING  HENRY  IV.  is 

On  bloody  oourses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darfaiess  be  the  bnrier  of  the  dead^ ! 

Tra.  This  sti^ed  passiiMi  deth  you  wrong,  my  lord. 

Bard.  Sweet  eaii,  diroive  not  wisdom  from  yoor 
honour. 

Mor.  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  oomplioes 
Lean  on  your  health;  the  which,  tf  you  give  o'er 
To  stormy  passioii,  must  perfinroe  decay. 
You  cast  the  event  4>f  war,  my  noble  lon^ 
And  suniaii\l  the  aeoount  of  chance,  befisre  you  said,  — 
Let  us  make.head*    It  was  your  presurmise, 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop : 
You  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge. 
More  likely  to'&U  in,  than  to  get  o'er: 
You  were  advis'd,  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  woimds,  and  scars;  and  that  his  forwaid spirit 
Would  lift  hun  where  most  trade  of  danger  irang^d ; 
Yet  did  yon  say,— Go  forth ;  and  none  of  this, 
Though  stron^y  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stiff-borne  action:  What  hatli  dien  be&Qen, 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterpize  brongfat  forth. 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 

BarcL  We  all,  AaX  are  engaged  to  this  loss, 
Knew  that  we  ventuPd  on  such  dangerous  seas. 
That,  if  we  wrought  our  li£a^  'twas  ten  to  one : 
And  yet  we  ventnr'd^  fbr  the  gain  (Hiipos'd 
Qiok'd  the  respect  of  likely  peril  fiaar'd; 
And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth ;  body,  and  goods. 

Mar.  'Tb  more  than  time :  And,  my  most  noble  lord, 
I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth, 

^  Jiful  darkneM  be  the  burier  of  the  dead/]  The  conclosion  of  this 
noble' speech  is  extremely  striking.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  it 
exactly  philosophical;  darkneuy  in  poetry,  may  be  absence  of  eyes, 
as  weH  as  privation  of  light.  Yet  we  may  remark,  that  by  an  ancient 
opinion  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the  human  race,  for  whom  the  world 
was  made,  were  extirpated,  the  whole  system  of  sublunary  nature 
would  cease.    i<tHffaoK. 
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The  gentle  ardibishop  of  York  is  up. 

With  well-^pointed  powers;  he  is  a  man^ 

Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  hb  followers. 

My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corps. 

But  shadows,  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight: 

For  that  same  word,  rd)ellioii,  did  divide 

The  action  of  their  bodies  fiN)m  their  souls ; 

And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrain'd, 

As  men  drink  potions ;  that  their  weiqpons  <mly     ^  • 

Seem'd  on  our  side,  but,  for  their  q>irits  and  souls. 

This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froxe  them  up, 

As  fish  are  in  a  pond:  But  now  the  bishop 

Turns  insurrection  to  religion : 

Supposed  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts, 

He's  follow'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind;. 

And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 

Of  fiedr  king  Ridiard,  scrap'd  firom  Poinfiret  stones : 

Derives  6com  heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his  cause ; 

TeUs  them,  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land. 

Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke ; 

And  more,  and  les8^  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

North.  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but,  to  speak  truth, 
This  present  grief  had  wip'd  it  fix>m  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me;  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety,  and  revenge : 
Get  posts  and  letters,  and  make  firiends  with  speed; 
Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need*  [Exeunt*. 

SCENE  11. 
London.     A  Street 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  witk  his  Page  bearing  his 
sward  and  buckler. 

Fal.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to  my 
water? 

tf  —  more,  arui  lessj  Afore  and  ieu  mean  greater  and  leu. 
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Page.  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy 
water :  but,  for  the  party  that  owed  it,  he  might  have 
more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me^ : 
Hie  brain  of  this  fix)lish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not 
able  to  vent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter,  more  than 
I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me:  I  am  not  only  witty  in 
myself  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.  I  do  here 
walk  before  thee,  like  a  sow,  that  hath  overwhelmed  all 
her  litter  but  one.  If  the  prince  put  thee  into  my  service 
fiir  any  other  reason  than  to  set  me  off,  why  then  I  have 
no  judgment.  Thou  whoreson  mandrake  %  thou  art  fit^ 
ter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap,  than  to  wait  at  my  heels.  I 
was  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now^;  but  I  will 
set  you  neither  in  gold  nor  sUver,  but  in  vile  apparel, 
and  send  you  back  again  to  your  master,  for  a  jewel ;  the 
Juvenal,  the  prince  your  master,  whose  chin  is  not  yet 
fledged.  I  will  sooner  have  a  beard  grow  in  the  palm 
of  my  hand,  than  he  shall  get  one  on  his  cheek ;  and  yet 
he  will  not  stick  to  say,  his  &ce  is  a  &ce-royal :  God 
may  finish  it  when  he  will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet : 
he  may  keep  it  still  as  a  &ce-royal,  for  a  barber  shall 
never  earn  sixpence  out  of  it ;  and  yet  he  will  be  crow- 
ing, as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his  fiither  was 
a  bachelor.  He  may  keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  is  al- 
most out  of  mine,  I  can  assure  hun. What  said 

master  Dumbleton  about  the  satui  for  my  short  cloak, 
and  slops  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him  better 
assurance  than  Bardolph :  he  would  not  take  his  bond 
and  yours;  he  liked  not  the  security. 

7  —  io  ^d  aime:^  L  e.  togiie. 

8 mandrake,]    Mandrake  u  a  root  supposed  to  have  the  shape 

of  a  man ;  it  is  now  counterfeited  with  the  root  of  briony. 

0  Iwas  never  manned  tmth  an  agate  tiU  now:]  That  is»  I  never  be- 
fore had  an  agate  for  my  man.  Alluding  to  the  little  figures  cut  in 
agaiei,  and  other  hard  stones, for  seals;  and  therefore  he  says,/  wiU 
set  you  neither  m  gold  nor  silver. 
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FaL  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  ^ttOQ !  may  his 
tcmgiie  be  hotter!-^ A  whoreson  Achitophell  a  ras- 
cally yea-forsooth  knave  !  to  bear  agentleooan  in  haqdS 
and  then  stand  upon  security  !  —  The  wh9reson  smooth- 
pates'  do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches 
of  keys  at  their  girdles :  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with 
them  in  honest  taking  up^,  then  they  must  staijd  upon 
-«- security.  I  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my 
month,  as  offer  to  stop  it  with  security,  I  looked  he 
should  have  sent  me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  satin^  ak  I 
am  a  true  knight,  and  he  sends  me  security,  ^e^l,.  he 
may  sle^  in  security;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abund- 
ance^ and  the  lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through  it : 
and  yet  cannot  he  see,  though  he  haye  his  own  lantern 
to  light  him.— Where*s  Bardolph  ? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfielo,  to  buy  your  worship 
ahorse. 

FaL  I  bought  him  in  Paul^s^,  and  he^  buy  me  a 
horse  in  Smithfield :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife  in  die 
stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and  wived. 

Enter  /li^Lord  Chief  Justice^  and  an  Attendant. 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  comnlttod 
die  prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 
Pal.  Wfut  dose,  I  will  not  see  him. 
Ck.  Just.  What's  he  that  goes  there?  i 

Atien.  Falstaff,  an't  please  your  lordsh^. ^ 

CA.  Just.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery  ? 
Atten.  He,  my  lord :  but  he  hath  since  done  good 

'    .    f      t 

1  — »  to  bear in  hand,]  is,  to  keep  in  ezpectstien. 

« tfaman  is  thorough  wUh  tkem  m  homeH taking Mp^]Thnth^ 

if  a  man  by  taking  up  goods  is  in  their  debt.  To  be  thorough  seems 
to  be  the  same  with  the  present  phrase, — to  be  m  with  a  tradesman. 

s  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,]  At  that  time  the  resort  of  idle  people, 
cheats,  and  knights  of  the  post. 

* Lord  C^f  Justice,]  This  judge  was  Sir  Wm.  Gascojgne, 

Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
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ScENk  11.  TCING  HENRY  IV.  It 

seryioe  lit  Sbirewsbiiry ;  and,  as  I  hedr^  is  now  going 
with  some  charge  to  die  lord  John  of  Lancaster* 

OLJiifi.  What,  to  York?  Call  him  back  again. 

Jtten.  Sir  John  Falstaffi 

FaL  Boy,  tell  him,  I  am  dea£ 

Page.  You  must  speak  louder,  my  master  is  deaf. 

CL  Just.  I  am  sure,  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any  thing 
good.  —  Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow ;  I  must  speak 
wilhhim. 

Alten.  Sir  John,  — 

tUL  What !  a  young  knave,  and  beg !  Is  there  not 
wars  ?  is  there  not  employment  ?  Doth  not  the  king 
lack  subjects?  do  not  the  rebeb  need  soldiers?  Tbou^ 
it  be  a  diame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse  shame 
to  b^  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side,  were  it  worse  than 
the  name  of  rebdilion  can  tell  how  to  make  it. 

Atten.  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

JFfa/.  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you. were  an  honest  man? 
setting  my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership  aside,  I  had 
lied  in  my  throat  if  I  had  said  so. 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  kni^thood  and- 
your  soldiership  aside ;  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
yott  lie  in  your  throat,  if  you  say  I  am  any  other  than 
an  honest  man. 

FaL  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so  !  I  lay  aside  that 
wUdi  gfows  to  me!  If  thou  gefst  any  leave  of  me, 
hoBg  me;  if  thou.takest  leave,  thouwert  better  be- 
hanged :  Yon  hunt-coonterS  hence  I  avaunt ! 

Atten*  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 

CSL  Jbi^.  Sir  John  Fakta£^  a  word  with  you. 

JUL  My. good  lord  I  — 'God  give  your  lordshq)  good 
time  of  day.  I  am  glad.to  see  your  lordihi|i  abioad ^ 
I  heaid  say  your  lordship  was  side :  I. hope  your  lord- 
ship goes  abroad  by  advice.  Your  lordship,  though  not 
dean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you, 
some  rdish  of  die  sabness  of  time ;  and  I  most  humbly/ 
beseoA  Icmiship^  to  have  a  reverend  care  of  your  health. 

*  *—  kmii<owidfiti  Kuni'€ounier  laeuift,  ba$e  t^g,  or  worikleu  dog. 
VOL.  V.  C 
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Ch,  Jusi.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your  expe- 
dition to  Shrewsbury. 

Fal.  Au't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear,  his  majesty  is 
returned  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales. 

Ch.  Jiist.  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty :  — You  would  not 
come  when  I  sent  for  you* 

Fal,  And  I  hear  moreover,  his  highness  is  fallen  Into 
this  same  whoreson  f^plexy. 

C%.  Jiist  Well,  heaven  mend  him !  I  pray,  let  me 
speak  with  you. 

FaL  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy, 
m't  please  your  lordship;  a  kind  of  sleeping  in  &e 
blood,  a  whoreson  tingling. 

Ck.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as  it  is. 

FaL  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief;  from  study, 
and  perturbation  of  the  brain :  I  have  read  the  cause  of 
his  effects  in  Galen ;  it  is  a  kind  of  deafiiess. 

Ch.  Just.  I  think,  you  are  fiJlen  into  the  disease ;  for 
you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fal.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well :  rather,  an't  please 
you,  tt  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not 
Hiarking,  that  I  am  troubled  withaL 

Ch.  ^ist.  To  punish  you  by  the  heels,  would  amaid 
the  attention  of  your  ears;  and  I  care  not,  if  I  do 
become  your  physician* 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord:  but  not  so 
patient :  your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of  impri- 
sonmenttome,  in  respect  of  poverty ;  but  how  I  should 
be  your  patient  to  fellow  your  prescriptionB,  the  wise  may 
make  some  dram  of  ascruple,  or,  indeed,  a  scrapie  itself. 
.  (%  Just.  I  sent  fer  you,  when  there  were  matters 
against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with  me. 

FdL  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  oounadL  in 
die  laws  of  this  land«service,  I  did  not  come. 

Ch.Just.  Well,  the  truth  is,  sir  John,  you  live  in  great 
iofiimy. 

Fid.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt,  cannot  live  in 
lesi^. 
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C%«  Just.  Your  means  are  very  slendery  and  your 
waste  is  great 

'  FcH^  I  would  it  were  otherwise ;  I  would  my  means 
were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

C%.  Just*  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

FiA.  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me:  I  am  the 
Mow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog. 

Ch*  Just.  Welly  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed 
wound ;  your  day's  service  at  S3u*6wsbury  hath  &little 
gilded  over  your  nighf  s  exploit  on  Gad's-hill :  you  may 
thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o'erposting  that 
Action* 

Fal.  My  lord? 

ClLjust^  But  since  all  is  well)  keepitso:  wakenola 
slett>ing  wolf. 

fat.  To  wake  a  wolf,  b  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part 
burnt  out. 

Fal.  A  wassel  candle,  my  lord  ^;  all  tallow :  if  I  did 
say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  tmth. 

CK  Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  fiie^  but 
should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

Fal.    His  eflfect  dignsyjj  gravy,  gravy. 

OL  Just.  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down^ 
Uke  his  ill  angel. 

Fal.  Not  so,  my  l<»d ;  your  iH  angel  is  l^ht^  but,  I 
hope,  he  that  looks  iqionme,will  take  me  without  w«i|^- 
ing :  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  I  grant,  I  cannot  go^ 
I  cannot  tell  ^s  Virtue  is  of  so  Mtde  regard  in  diese 
coster-monger  times  ^,  that  true  valour  is  turned  heap* 

«  A  watsel  candle,  &c.]  A  wauei  cauMe  is  a  lafge  caadle  ligNad 
up  at  a  feast.  There  is  a  poor  Rubble  upon  the  word  iMir,  which 
■gnifies  increase  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  hon^-comb. 

7 IcamMtgo,  2canm>itA\:]l  carant  be  taken  in  a  reckon* 

ing;  I  cannot  pass  current,  as  the  coin  called  an  angel,  if  good, 
would. 

s  _.  tfi  Mtf«tf  coster-monger  iime$,]  In  these  ttiaes  irfien  the  pte- 
faience  of  trade  has  produced  that  aManncss  tbfit  rates  the  aiefit  of 
every  thing  by  money.    JoaysoK. 

C  2 
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herd :  Pregnancy'  is  made  a  tapstar,  and  hath  his  qoick 
wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings :  all  the  other  gifts  apr 
pertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them, 
are  not  worth  a  gooseberry.  You,  that  axe  old,  consider 
not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young :  you  measure 
the  heat  of  .our  livers  with  (he  bitterness  of  your  galls ; 
and  we  that  are  in  the  yaward  g£  our  youth,  I  must 
confess,  are  wags  too. 

C%.  JiiSt^.Tk}  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  stxoll 
of  youth;  that  are  writt^i  down  old  with  all  the  cha* 
racters  of  age?  Have  you  not  a  moist  eye?  a  dry 
hand  ?  a  yellow  cheek  ?  a  white  beard  ?  a  decreasing, 
leg?  an  increasing  belly?  Is  not  your  voice  broken? 
your  wind  short?  your  chin  double?  your  wit  sinj^?^ 
and  every  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity^  ?  and. 
will  you  yet  call  yourself  young  ?  Fye,  fye,  fye,  sir  John ! 
.  MlL  My  lord,  I  was  bom  about  three  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and  something  a 
found  belly.  For  my  voice,  —  I  have  lost  it  with 
hollaing,  and  singing  of  anthems.  To  approve  i  my 
yoiitl^  further,  I  will  not:  the  truth  is,  I  am  only,  old 
in  judgment  and  imderstanding ;  and  he  that  will  caper 
with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the 
money,  and  have  at  him.  For  the.  box  o'the  ear  t^at 
the  prince  gave  you,  —  he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince, 
and  you  took  it  like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have  checked 
him  for  it;  and  the  young  Uon  repents :  many,  not  in 
ashes,  and  sackcloth ;  but  in  n^v  silk,  and  old  sack. 

C%.  Jttf^.  Wdl,  heaven  send  the  prince  a  better  com- 
panion i        .   . 

FaL  Heaven  send  the  companion  a  better  prince  !  I 
cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  king  hath  severed  you  and 
prince  Harry:  I  hear,  you  are  going  with  lord  John  of 

0  — ^  Pregnancy  — ]  Pregnancy  is  readiness. 
.1  ..i..^  ^otir  u^it  nnglef]  or  tmaU. 

*« «««—  an^qmty9]  To  use  the  word  aniiqmiy  for  old  age,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 
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JLaaeaster,  against  the  ardibishop,  and  the  earl  of  Hot- 
thumbcrhoiiL  : 

JSaL  Yea;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it*  But 
look  yon  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  jny  lady  peace  at 
homcy  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day  I  fer,  by 
the  Lord,  I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I 
mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily:  if  it  be  a 'hot  day, 
an  I  brandish  any  thing  but  my  bottle,  I  would  I  might 
never'spit  white  again.  There  is  not  a  dangerous  ac- 
tioD  CMS  peep  out  his  head,  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it : 
Well,  I  cannot  last  ever:  But  it  was  always  yet  the 
tzickof  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  things 
to  make  it  too  common.  If  you  will  needs  say,  I  am 
an  M  man,  you  should  give  me  rest.  I  would  to  God/ 
mpf.'name  were  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is.  I 
were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  rust,  than  to  be 
soonf  ed  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion.  ^ 

*Ci.JtaL  Well,   be  honest,   be  honest;    And  God 
Uess  your  expeditbn ! 

•  Fal.  Will,  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pounds 
to  fiumiflh  me  forth  ? 

Ch*  Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny ;  you  are  too 
impatient  to  bear  crosses.®  Fare  you  well:  Commend 
me  to  my  cousin  Westmoreland. 

\Exetmt  Chief  justice  and  Attendant 

A/.  If  I  do^  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle.^  — 


3  -^  you  are  too  impotent  to  bear  crosses.]  A  quibble  seems 
here  inteiided.  Falstaff  had  just  asked  his  lordship  to  lend  him  a 
tkoutand  pound,  and  he  tells  bim  in  return  that  he  is  not  to  be  en- 
trusted with  money.  A  croa  is  a  coin  so  calleC^  because- stamped 
with  across. 

■• fillip  me  tmth  a  three-oian  beetle.]   A  three-nian  beetle  n 

an  implement  used  for  driving  piles ;  it  is  made  of  a  log  of  wood 
about  dghteen  or  twenty  inches  diameter,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  thick,  with  one  short  and  two  long  handles.  A  man  at  each 
of  the  long  handles  manages  the  fall  of  the  beetle,  and  a  third  man, 
by  the  short  ^^andle,  assists  in  raising  it  to  strike  the  blow.  Such 
an  implement  was,  without  doubt,  very  suitable  for  filliping  so. 
corpulent  a  being  as  FalstaiT.  .       ^ 
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A  man  can  ho  more  separate  age  and  oovetDUsness, 
than  he  can  part  yomig  limbs  and  lechery:  bvt  the 
gout  galls  the  one,  and  the  pox  pinches  the  odier; 
and  so  both  the  duress  prevent  my  curses.^—* 
BoyI  — 

Ple^e*  Sir? 

FaL  "What  money  is  in  my  purse? 

JpB^e*  Seven  groats  and  two*pence. 

FaL  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption 
of  the  purse :  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out, 
but  Ae  disease  is  incurable.  —  Go  bear  this  letter  to 
my  lord  of  Lancaster ;  this  tx>  the  prince ;  this  to  the 
earl  of  Westmoreland ;  and  this  to  old  mistresss  Ursula, 
whom  I  have  weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I  perceived 
the  first  wUte  hair  on  my  chin :  About  it;  you  Imow 
where  to  find  me.  lExii  Page.]  A  pox  of  this  gout  1 
or,  a  gout  of  this  pox  I  for  the  one,  or  the  other,  plays 
the  rogue  with  my  great  toe.  It  is  no  matter,  if  I  do 
halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for  my  colour,  and  my  pension 
shall  seem  die  more  reasonable:  A  good  wit  will  make 
use  of  any  thing;  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity.^ 

.  lExit. 

SCENE  III. 
York.    A  Boom  in  the  Archbiskajft  Palacf. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lords  Hastings, 
Mowbray,  and  Bardolfh. 

ArA*  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  and  known 
our  means ; 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  yon  all, 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes :  — 
And  fi^  lord  marshal,  what  say  you  to  it? 

» prevent  my  eunet,]  To  prevent  means,  in  this  place^  to 

tmtic^uUe, 
6  .— .  to  commodity.]  i.  e.  profit,  self-interest. 
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MomL  I  well  allow  the  occaabn  <£  our  anoB; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied, 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  ounelyes 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enouj^ 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  tibe  king. 

Haa.  C)ur  pres^it  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice; 
And  our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hop^ 
Of  great  Northumberland^  whose  bosom  burns 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  ii^uries. 

Bard.  The  question  then,  lord  Hastmgiy  standetfa 
thus;  ^ 

Whether  our  present  five  and  twenty  thousand 
May  hpld  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Haa.  With  him,  we  may. 

BartU  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point ; 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble^ 
ify  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  fiu: 
T^  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand : 
For,  in  a  theme  so  bloody-fiic'd  as  this. 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  uncertain,  should  not  be  admitted. 

Arch.  'Tis  very  true,  lord  Baxdoi^h ;  lor,  indeed. 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  l^rewsbury. 

Bard.  It  was,  my  lord;  who  lin'd  himself  with  hope, 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply, 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thou^ts : 
And  so,  ¥dth  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death. 
And,  winking,  leap'd  into  destruction. 

Hast.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt. 
To  lay  down  fikeUhoods,  and  forms  df  hope. 

Bard.  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war; — 
Indeed  the  instant  action,  (a  cause  on  fiK>t,) 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds ;  which,  to  prove  finit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant*  as  des^iair,        .  ..  j 
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That  firoit»:wU  bite  diem.    WlMDwenieaBtDbiBld, 

We  first  gunrey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model; 

And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  hoos^ 

Tien  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erectkm^ 

Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 

What  do  we  then,  but  dratr  anew  the  model 

In  fewer  offices ;  or,  at  least,  desist 

To  build  at  all  ?  Much  more,  in  this  great  work^ 

(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down. 

And  set  another  up,)  should  we  survey 

The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 

Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation  ;^ 

Question  surveyors ;  know  our  own  estate. 

How  able  sucfli  a  wotk  to  undergo. 

To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  or  else. 

We  fortify  in  paper,  and  in  figures. 

Using  the  names  of  men,  instead  of  men : 

Like  one,  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 

Beyond  his  powisr  to  build  it;  who,  half. through, 

Grives  o'er,  and Jeaveshis  partxareated coat 

A  naked  subject  to  the  weq>ing  ck>uds. 

And  waste  fov  chutlish  winter's  tyranny. 

Hast.  Grant,  that  our  hopes  (yet  likdy  of  &ir  birth,) 
l^ouldbestOl-boni,  and  that  we  now  possessed 
The  utmost  n^an  of  expectation ; 
I  think,  we  are  a  body  strong  enoi^, 
Even  as  we  are^  lo  equal  widbi  the  king* 

BanL  What  I  is  theking  but  five  and  twenty-  thM- 
sand? 

Hast*  Tou%  no  more;  nay,  notsomuch,  lotdBeJr- 
4olpli»  .  . 

BrarJhis.divisipns,  as  the  timev  do  brawj^  . 
Arein  tfaijee^  heads;  ime  power  against  the  French^^ 

7  Conseat  vjotcm.  a  sure  fmnd^timf]  u  e.  agree, 

•  ^—  one  power  against  the  Pren^^  Duruig,  this  rebellipn  of 
Noithunberiancl  and  the  archbishop,  a  ¥Vench  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men  landed  at  Mllfbrd  Haven,  In  Wales,  for  the  aid  df 
Owen  Glendower.  •  StssYxns. 
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And-cm  agflbiBt  Giendower ;  peiferce,  a  diird 
Must  take  up  ma :  So  is  the  imifinn  king 
In  three  divided;  and  his  caSers  sound 
With  hoUow  poverty  and  emptiness* 

Arch.  That  he  should  draw  his  several  strengths  to- 
gether. 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance, 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast.  If  he  should  do  so, 

He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd,  the  French  and  Welsh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels :  never  fear  that 

BarcL  Who,  is  it  like,  should  lead  his  forces  hither  ? 

Hast.  Tie  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Westmoreland : 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself,  and  Harry  Monmoudi : 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  thc^  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on ; 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  Qommonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice. 
Their  over-greedy  love  hatb^  surfeited :  — 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart 
O  lliou  fond  many !  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'st  have  him  be  ? 
And  being  now  trimmM  in  thine  own  desii^ 
Thou,  b^tly  feeder^  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  dibu  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard ; 
And  now  thou  would'st  eat  thy  dead  vonnt  up. 
And  howl'st  to  ibid  it     What  trust  is  in  these  times  ? 
They  that,  wh^  Richftrd  Hv'd,  would  have  him  die. 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave : 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head. 
When  through  provid  London  he  came  sighing  on 
Ailer^the  admir^  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry^st  now,  O  earthy  yield  us' thai  king  again. 
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jind  take  thouihu!  O  thou^tt  d  men  aoeiiiBt  I 
Past,  and  to  oome,  seem  best;  things  present,  worst 

M&ab.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  mmbersy  and  set  on  ? 

Hasi.  We  are  time's  subjecte,  and  time  bids  be  gone. 

\Eteeunt. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  L— London*    A  Street, 

Enter  Hostess;    Fang,  and  his  Bcffj  with  her;    and 
Snare  following. 

Jiosi.  Master  Fang^  have  you  entered  the  action  ? 

Fang»  It  is  entered. 

Host.  Where  is  your  yeoman  ^  ?  Is  it  a  lusty  yeoman  ? 
will  a' stand  to't? 

Fang.  Sirrah,  where's  Snare ! 

Host.  O  lord,  ay :  good  master  Snare. 

Snare.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  must  arrest  sir  John  Falstaff. 

Host.  Yea,  good  master  Snare ;  I  have  entered  him 
and  alL 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our  live^  for 
he  win  stab. 

Host.  Alas  the  day !  take  heed  of  him ;  he  stabbed 
me  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  most  beastly :  in  good 
faith,  a'  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth,  if  his  weapon 
be  out :  he  wiQ  foin  like  any  devil ;  he  will  spare  neiUier 
man,  woman,  nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his 
thrust. 

Host.  No,  nor  I  neither :  Fll  be  at  your  elbow. 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once ;  an  a'  come  but  within 
my  vice^;— 

9 .—  Where  it  your  yeoman  ?]  A  bailiff's  follower  was,  in  our 
author's  time,  called  a  Serjeant's  yeomam. 

1  — —  an  tCcomelnU  imMfii n^  vice ;]  Vice  or  grasp ;.  a  metaphor 
taken  from  a  smith's  vice. 
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Hosi.  I  am  undone  by  his  gcnng;  I  warrant  you,  he's 
an  infinidye thing  upon  my  score:  — Good  master  Fang, 
iiold  him  sure ; — good  master  Snare,  let  him  not 'scape. 
He  comes  oontmuantiy  to  Pie-comer,  (saving  your  man- 
hoods,) to  buy  a  saddle;  and  he's  indited  to  dinner 
to  the  lubbar's  head*^  in  LumbertHstreet,  to  master 
Smooth's  the  silkman :  I  pray  ye,  since  my  exiim  is  en- 
tered, and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the  world,  let 
him  be  brought  in  to  his  answer.  A  hundred  mark  is  a 
.long  loan  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  liear:  and  I  have 
borne,  and  borne,  and  borne ;  and  have  been  fobbed  ofl^ 
and  fobbed  ofi^  and  fobbed  oS,  from  this  day  to  that  day, 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  Tlere  is  no  hone^ 
in  such  dealing ;  unless  a  woman  should  be  made  an  ass, 
and  a  beast,  to  bear  every  knave's  wrong.  — — 

EfUer  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Page,  and  Bardolph. 

Yimder  he  comes ;  and  that  arrant  malmsey-nose  knave, 
Bardolph,  widi  him.  Do  your  offices,  do  your  offices, 
master  Fan^  and  masta*  Etaare ;  do  me,  do  me,  do  me 
your  offices* 

FaL  How  now?  whose  mare's  dead?  what^s  the 
matter? 

jFa$ig»  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  mistress 
Qwckly. 

Fal.  Away,  varlets !  -^  Draw,  Bardolph ;  cut  me  off 
the  villain's  head ;  throw  the  quean  in  the  channeL 

Host.  Throw  me  in  the  channel  ?  I'll  throw  thee  in 
the  channel  Wilt  thou  ?  wilt  thou  ?  thou  bastardly 
rogue  I  —  Murder,  murder  !  O  thou  hon^suckle  vil- 
lam !  wilt  thoo  kill  God's  officers,  and  the  king's?  O 
thou  hooey^seed  rogue' !  thou  art  a  honey«aeed;  4  man 
queller,  and  a  woman  queller. 

^ -^-^  IMag^i  head — ]  This  is,  I  suppose,  a  colloquial  corrup- 
tion of  the  Ubixiffd's  bfsad.    Jobkson. 

5 honeysuckle  villam  /  —  htm^yseed  njfgue  !  ]  The  laadlady's 

corruption  of  homicidal  and  homicide. 
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Fal*  Keep  tbem  o£r^  Bardolph. 

Fang.  A  rescue  !  a  rescue  !  . 

Host.  Good  people,,  bring  «  lescue  or  two* -^ Thou 
wo%  Wtthou?  t)iouwo%  wo'tthou?  do,  do,  thou 
rogue  I  do,  tj^ou  h^mp-9eed  ! 

Fal.  Away,  you  scuUiop  !  you  xampallian !  you  fus- 
tilarian  ^  !.  Ill  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended. 

Ou  Just.  What's  the  matter  ?  keep  the  peace  here, 
ho! 

•  .  Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  !  I  beseechyou, 
stiuid  to  me ! 

Ck*  Just.  How  now,  sir  John  ?  what,  are  you  brawling 
here? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  business  ? 
You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York.  — 
Stand  from  him,  fellow  ?     Wherefore  htuig^st  thou  on 
him? 

Host.  O  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an't  please  your 
grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and  he  is  ar- 
rested at  my  suit 

Ch.  Jiist.  For  what  sum  ? 

Host.  It  is  mofte  than  for  soihe,  my  lord ;  it  is  for  all, 
all  I  have ;  he  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home; 
he  hath  put  all  my  substance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his :  — 
but  I  wiU  have  some  of  it  out  again,  or  I'll  ride  thee 
d'nights,  like  the  mare. 

Afc  I  think,  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I  have 
any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

'Ck.  Just.  How  comes  this,  sir  John  ?  Fye  !  what  man 
of  good  temper  would  endure  thfa  tempc«t  of  excliunar 
tion  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed,  to  enforce  a  poor  widow  to 
so  rough  a  course  to  come  by  her  own  ? 

*  —  rampaUian/ — fiaiilarian/]  The  first  of  these  terms  may 
mean  a  ramping  riotous  strumpet  Fwiiiarian  is»  probably,  a  made 
word,  &om  fusty.        ^  ' 
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Fal.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself, 
and  the  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a 
paroe^gilt  gimlet  \  sitting  in  my  Dolphins-chamber,  at 
the  round  table,  by  a  sea-ooal  fire,  upon  Wednesday'  in 
Whitsnn-week  t,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for 
liking  his  fiMlier  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor;  thou 
didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to 
marry  me^  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou 
deny  it  ?  Did  not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wift,  ^ 
come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly?  coming  in 
to  borrow  a  mess  of  vin^[ar ;  telling  us,  she  had  a  good 
dish  of  prawns;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to' eat  some; 
whereby  I  told  thee,  they  were  ill  for  a  green  Wound  ? 
And  didst  thou  not,  when  she  was  gone  dovm  stairs, 
desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  fioniliarity  with  such  poor 
people ;  saying,  that  ere  long  they  should  call  me  mar 
dam?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  ititth 
thee  thirty  shillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath; 
deny  it,  if  thou  canst. 

JPal,  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul :  and  she  say$, 
up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you*: 
she  hath  been  in  good  casie,  and,  the  truth  is,  poverty 
hath  distracted  her.  But  for  these  foolish  ellksers,  Fbe- 
seedi  you,  I  may  have  redress  against  them. 

Ch.  Jud.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  I  am  well  acqvaiatat. 
with  your  milnner  of  wrenching  the  true  canse  die  false 
way.  It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  thaniiig  of 
wonlscthat  come  with  such  more  thm  impodent  saoci- 
ness  fix>m  you,  can  thrust  me  finom  a  level  conaideraticn ; 
you  have,  as  it  appears  to  me^  practised  up6n  tb^d  eafy- 
yidlding  spirit  of  this  woman,  and  made  her^er^«youif 
uses  both  in  purse  and  person* 

• parcel^  gcblet;\   A  parcel-gilt  goblet  is  a  goblet  gilt  only 

on  Bttch  partsof  it  as  are  emboMed. 
fWieeion-weA."  —  Malome.  ,   ^ 

6 goodwife  Keech,  the  butehcT^i  wifey]    A  keech  is  the  fat  of 

an  ox  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  into  a  round  lump. 
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Host.  Yea,  in  troth,  my  loid. 

Ch.  Just.  WyAee^  peace :  '^  P&y  her  tiie  dskt  you 
owe  her,  and  unpay  die  yillainy  yoa  hare  done  irith 
her ;  the  one  you  may  do  with  sterling  moneys  and  the 
other  with  current  repentance. 

FaL  My  lord,  I  wQl  not  undergo  this  sneap^  without 
reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness,  impudent  aiuci* 
ness :  if  a  man  will  make  court'sy,  and  say  nothing,  he  it 
virtuous :  No,  my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remembered, 
I  will  not  be  your  suitor;  I  say  to  you,  I  do  desire 
deUreranee  tcom  diese  officers,  being  upoa  hasty  em- 
ployment in  the  king's  affidrs. 

Ck.  Jiist.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong : 
but  answer  in  the  eflect  of  your  reputidacm  \  and  satisfy 
the  poor  woman. 

FdL  Come  hither,  hostess.  {Takit^  her  aside. 

Enter  Oower. 

Ch.  Jitst.  Now,  master  Gower :  What  news  ? 

Gaw.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Harry  prince  of  Wales 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

Fed.  As  I  am  a  gentleman :       ■ 

Host.  Nay,  you  said  so  before* 

FaL  As  I  am  a  gentleman ;  ■  Come,  no  more  words 
ofiL 

Host.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must  be 
fitin  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the  tapestry  of  my  dining- 
chambers* 

FaL  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking ;  and  for 
thy  walls,  —  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the 
prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work^,  is 
worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed-hangings,  and  these  fly- 
bitten ti4>estries.     Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst. 

7 Utti  sneap  —  ]  A  Yorkshire  word  for  rdi)nke,  or  check. 

8  —  anstper  in  the  effect  of  your  reputation^]  That  is,  answer  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  your  character. 

9  — -  fM  water-work  J  i.  e.  in  water  colours. 
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Come,  an  it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  theise  is  not  a 
better  wenck  in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  &oe»  and 
'draw  thy  acdon :  Come,  thoa  most  not  be  in  this  hu- 
motir  withm6$do8tnotknowme?  Ckime,  come,  I  know 
thou  wast  set  on  to  tliis. 

HotL  IVay  thee^  sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty  nobles; 
i'fiuth  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  pkte,  in  good  earnest,  la« 

FaL  Let  it  alone ;  I'll  make  other  shift :  you'll  be  a 
fbolatilL 

Hott.  WeU,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
gown.  I  hope,  you'll  come  to  supper :  You'll  pay  me 
all  together? 

jRrf.  Will  I  live?  — Go,  with  her,  with  her;  po 
Bardolph.]  hodi:  on,  hook  on. 

Host.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet  you  at 
sqpper? 

FaL  No  more  words ;  let's  have  her. 

lExamt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Officers^  and 
Page. 

Ch.  Just.  I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal.  What's  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ch.  Jiist.  Where  lay  the  king  last  night  ? 

Gtm.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well :  What's  the  news, 
my  lord? 

Ch.  Juxt.  Come  all  his  forces  back? 

Gcfm.  No ;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred  horse, 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland,  and  the  archbishop. 

Fal.  Gnnes  the  king  back  fi-om  Wales,  my  noble  loH  ? 

Ch.  Jfust.  You  shall  have  letters  of  me  presendy : 
Ck>me,  go  along  with  me,  good  master  Gower. 

Fal.  My  lord ! 

Ch.Just.  Whafs  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Master  Grower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with  me  to 
dinner? 

Gaw.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here:  I  thank 
you,  good  sir  John. 
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C3i.Jkist.  Sir  Johii»  you  loiter  here  too  long^  hriflj 
yon  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you.go.  y 

FaL  Will  you  sup  with  me,  master  Gower  ? 

Ch.  Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  yoa.these  wi|^ 
ners,  sir  John  ?  ,,,.^ 

FaL  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not,  he  was 
a  fool  that  taught  them  me.  -*-  This  is  die  rig^t  i^aii€i||g[. 
grace,  my  l(H-d ;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  &ir. 

Ck.  Just.  Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee !  thou  art  a  gXmt 
fooL  [jEij^np/. 

SCENE  IL 
Tlie  same.    Another  Street. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins.  \ 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Pains.  Is  it  come  to  that  ?  I  had  thought,  weariness 
durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith  it  does  me  \  though  it  discolours  the' 
complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it     Doth 
it  not  show  vilely  in  me,  to  desire  small  beer  ? 

Poins.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely 
studied,  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition, 

P.  Hen.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  n6t '  princely 
got ;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor 
creature,  small  beer.  But,  indeed,  these  hiunble  con- 
siderations make  me  out  of  love  with  my' greatness. 
What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me,  to  remember  thy  name  ?  df 
to  know  thy  face  to-morrow  ?  or  to  take  note  how  many 
pair  of  silk  stockings  thou  hast;  viz.  these,  and  those 
that  were  the  peach-colouPd  ones  ?  or  to  bear  the  in- 
ventory of  thy  shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity,  and  one 
other  for  use  ? — but  that,  the  tennis  court-^keeper  knows 
better  than  I;  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee, 
when  thou  keepest  not  racket  there ;  as  thou  hast  not 
done  a  great  while,  because  the  rest  of  thy  low-oountries 
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hvve  auide.a  abift  td  eat  up  diy  holland:  and  Obd 
knows,  #KeAier  those  that  btfwl  out  the  ruins  of  thy 
liaenS  shall  mherit  his  kingdom :  but  the  midwives  say, 
tbt  tUMteu  are  not  in  the  fiinlt ;  whereupon,  the  wond 
mereases,  and  kindreds  are  mistily  strengtheied« 

Poms.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured  so 
kftrd/'^  Aodd  talk  so  idly?  Tell  me,  how  many 
good  young  prbices  would  do  so,  their  &th^  being  sq 
sidt  asyom'S  at  this  time  is  ? 

P.  nen»  Shall  I  tell  thee.one  thing,  Poins  ? 

Pains.  Yes;  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good  thing. 
.  P.  Hen.  It  shall  serye  amojug  wits  of  no  hi^er.  breed- 
ing than  thine. 

Poins.  Go  to ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing 
thai  you  will  tell. 

.P«  Hen.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  — it  is  not  meet  that  I 
should  be  sad,  now  my  &ther  i^  sick :  albeit  I  could 
tell  to  thee,  (as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for  fiuilt  of  a 
better,  to  call  my  friend,)  I  could  be  sad,  and  sad  in- 
deed too. 

P^ins.  Very  hardly,  upon  such  a  subject. 

P.  Hen^  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  fiur  in  the 
dcTiJi's  book,  as  thou,  and  Falstafl^  for  obduracy  and 
persistency:  Let  the  end  try  the  man.  But  I  tell  thee, — 
ni]||«^l^art  bleeds  inwardly,  ^at  my  fither  is  ao  sick :  and 
keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou  art,  hath  in  reason 
t^n  froip  me  all  ostentation  of  sorrow.  ^ 

jRmUK.  The^ reason? 

p.  Hm*  .What:Would'st  thou  think  of  me,  if  I  should 

Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypocrite. 

1  .  i4fci^  hmidiMi  Mr  rvims  ^  %  Asm,]  1  fuqieot  we  thould 
read  —  ikmLhmAfM  of  ike  rmuofti^Sne^;  L  e.his  bastard  children 
"wmspt  up  in  his  old  shirts.  The  subsequent  words  confirm  this, 
einendfition. 

^ ^itfoflteBtatieft  of  iorrmp.}  OttenMlim  is  here  not  boasCftd 

show,  Imt  aimply-slMyw. 

VOL.  V.  D 
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P«  Hen.  It  would  be  etery  man's  diMglit;  and  thki 
arta  blessed  fellow^  to  thiidc  as  every  man  tkinks  ^neft^er 
a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road-way  better 
than  thine :  every  man  would  think  me  an  hypoworte 
indeed.  And  wlMtacdtes  your  most  wonMjfiiLtboilight^ 
to  think  BO? 

Pcdm.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd,  aiid 
so  much  engrailbd  to  FalstafE 

P.  Hen.  And  to  thee.  *\ 

Poins.  By  this  lights  I  am  well  spokeno^  I  can  hear 
it  with  my  own  ears:  the  worst  that  they  can  say  6f  %e 
is^  that  I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  I  am  a  -proper 
fellow  of  my  hands^ ;  and  those  two  things,  I  ^ocmfeas^t 
I  cannot  hdp.    By  the  mass,  here  comes  Bardoiph« 

P.  Hen,  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff :  he  \ad 
him  from  me  christian:  and  look,  if  thefitt  villaitt  hsee 
not  transfbrmedhim  ape. 

Enter  Bardolph  and  Psge. 

Bard.  *Save  your  grace ! 

P.  Hen.  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph! 

Bard.  Come,  you  virtuous  ass,  {to  the  Page,]  you 
bashful  fool,  must  you  lie  blushing?  wherefore  bltish' 
you  now?  What  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are  you  be^ 
come?  Is  it' such  a  matter,  to  get  a  potdepot*^  maiden^ 
head? 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  tiirouffh  <a 
red  latdceS  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  face  mm 
the  window :  at  last,  I  spied  his  eyes ;  and,  methought, 
he  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's  new  petticoat, 
and  peeped  through. 

P.  Hen.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited  ? 

Bard.  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit,  acway ! 

Page.  Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream,  away  ! 

9 proper  fiMtw  of  m^  hamkf]  A  tall  at  pro|MC  feUew, 

eaoB  a  good  looking,  well  made,  penonafole  man. 

4  ..— .  through  a  redkOHce^  I  e.  from  an  ale-house  window. 
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\P.  Hen.'  Inatmet  u^  boy :  What  drewiy  boy  ?    . 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Alihea  dreamed  she  vms  de- 
litntredof  a£iie4>raiid^;  and  therefore  I  call  him  her 
ditami 

P,  Hbn*  A  crown's  worth  of  good  intapretation.  -^ 
There  it  is,  boy.  \Gioeshmwmy. 

1  JRbutt^.  O9  thatitfiia  good  blossom  opuld  be  kept  from 
cankers  j-^  Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserve  the& 

BarJU  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged  among 
yon^  tk^  gaDows  shall  hare  wrong* 

'  P.  Hens  And  how  doth  thy  master^  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord*  He  heard  of  your  grace's  com-* 
ing  to  town ;  there's  a  letter  for  you. 

Poim*  Delivered  with  good  rsspect— And  how  doth 
theinuHrtkma%*your  master?? 

jBdriL  In  bodily. healthy  sir. 

Poins.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physician : 
but  that  moves  nothim ;  though  that  be  sick,  it  dies  not. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen^  to  be  aa  familiar  with 
me  as  my  dog :  and  he  holds  his  place;  for,  look  you^ 
how  he  writes. 

.Ppinsr  [ti^acbj  (John  Fal^taGg  Jkntgkt,  -^*— Every  man 
mpisli  know  that^  as  oft  as  he  has  occasion  to  name  him* 
sd£  :  J&rw.like  those  that  are  kin  to  the  king ;  jGnr  they 
nevfa:  prick  their  finger,  but  they  say.  There  is  Mme  of 
the  kings  Mood  spiU  t  Hcmoomes  thai?  says  he,  .tfiat 
ttdfi^atupofi  bpm  not  to  conceive :  the.answer  is  as  ready 
aa.a bortowf^s  cap® ;  lam  the  kings  poor  cousin$  sir. 

i Alihea  dreamed^  &c.]  Sbakupeare  is  here  mistaken  ia  his 

mythology,  and  has  confounded  Althea's  fire-brand  with  Hecuba's. 
The  fire-brand  of  Althea  was  real:  but  Hecuba,  when  Ae  was  big) 
with  Paris,  dreamed  that  sheivas  ddiwed  of  afite^brand  tbattson 
somed  the  kingdom.    JoHifSOM. 

6  _  ike  martl^mi|s>  ^9W  matter  f]  That  is.  theaatunui^or  rather 
the  latter  spring.    TlieoLd  fellow  with  juvenile  pasdoiHL 

7  — ...-  tMt  wen  — ]  This  swoln  excrescence  of  a  man. 
•^^^^ikemmaer  w  -«#  retU^  m  a  bonrower'«  cap^)    A  man  that. 

goes  to  borrow  money,  is  of  dit  others  the  mostcomplaiWDt  i  his  cap. 
is  always  at  hand. 
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P.  Hen.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will 
fetch  it  finom  JapheL     But  the  letter:  — 

Poins.  &V  John  Falstaff,  knight^  to  the  son  qfihekingt 
nearest  his  father^  Harry  ^prince  of  Wales^  greeting.--^. 
Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 

P. Hen.  Peace! 

Poins.  /  will  imitate  the  honourable  Roman  in  bre- 
vity^:—  he  sure  means  brevity  in  breath;  short- 
winded.  —  /  commend  me  to  thee^  I  commend  thee, 
and  I  leave  thee.  Be  not  toofamiUar  with  Poins;  for 
he  misuses  thf  favours  so  much^  that  he  swears,  thou  art 
to  marry  his  sister  NelL  Repent  at  idle  times  as  thou 
maj/sty  and  so  farewell. 

Thine,  by  yea  and  no,  (which  is  as 
much  as  to  say^  as  thou  usest  him,) 
Jack  Falstafl^  with  myfamsHars: 
John,  with  my  brothers  and  sisters ; 
and  sir  John  with  all  Europe. 
My  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and  make  him 
eat  it. 

P.  Hen.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his  words. 
But  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned  ?  must  I  marry  your 
sister? 

Poins.  May  the  wench  have  no  worse  fortime  !  but 
I  never  said  so. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time ; 
and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds,  and  mock 
us.  —  Is  your  master  here  in  London  ? 

BarcL  Yes,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Where  sups  he  ?  doth  the  old  boar  feed  in 
theoldfrank?^ 

Bard.  At  the  cid  place,  my  lord ;  in  Eastcheap. 

9  I  wUlMkUe  the  honourable  Roman  in  brevity:]  I  suppose  by  the 
honourable  Roman  is  intended  Julius  Caesar,  whose  vem^  vidi,  vid; 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter.  I  commend  me 
to  thee,  I  commend  th^y  and  I  leave  thee.  The  very  words  of  Caesar 
are  afterwards  quoted  by  Falsttf.    Hbatr. 

1 frankf]  Frank  is  sty. 
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p.  Hen.  What  company  ? 

Page.  Ephesians^,  my  lord ;  of  the  old  church. 

P»  Hen,  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

Page,  None,  my  lord,  but  old  mistress  Quickly,  and 
mistress  Doll  Tear-sheet 

P.  Hen.  What  pagan  may  that  be?^  ' 

Page.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kinswoman 
of  my  master's. 

P.  Hen,  Even  such  kin,  as  the  parish  heifers  are  tA 
th^  town-bull. —  Shall  we  steal  upon  them,  Ned,  at 
supper  ? 

Poins,  I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord ;  I'll  follow  you. 

P.  Hen,  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph; — no 
word  to  your  master,  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town: 
There's  for  your  silence. 

Bar(L  I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Page,  And  for  mine,  sir, — I  will  govern  it 

P,  Hen.  Fare  ye  well ;  go.  [JEr«<n/  Bardolph  and 
Psgd.Ji-rThis  Doll  Tear-sheet  should  be  some  road* 

Poins,  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way  between* 
Saint  Alban's  and  London. 

P,  Hen,  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow  himself 
to-night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not  ourselves  be* 
seen? 

Poins,  Put  on  two  leather  jerkins,  and  aprons,  and 
wait  iqM>n  him  at  his  table  as  drawers. 

P,  Hen,  From  a  god  to  a  bull  ?  a  heavy  deseension  ! 
it  was  Jove's  case.     From  a  prince  to  a  prentice  ?  a  low- 
transformation  I  that  shall  be  mine :  for,  in  every  thing, 
the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly.     Follow  me» 
Ned.  lExeurU. 

>  Ephesians^]  Epbesian  was  a  term  in  tlie  cant  of  these  times^  per* 
haps,  a  toper. 

3  WhU  pagan  may  that  be  f]  Pagan  seems  to  have  been  a  cant 
term,  implying  irregularity  either  of  birth  or  manners. 
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•   * 

SCENE  III.  \\ 

Warkworth.    Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Northuhberland,  Lady  Northumberland^ 
and  Laefy  Percy. 

North.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife^  and  gentle  daughtop^ 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affidrs : 
Pat  not  on  you  the  visage  of  the  times, 
And  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Loify  N.  I  have  ^ven  over,  I  will  speak  no  more : 
Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 

North.  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  b  at  pawn ; 
And,  but  my  goings  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Lady  P.  O,  yet,  for  God's  sake,  go  not  to  these  wais ! 
The  time  was,  fiither,  that  you  broke  your  word,         f 
When  you  were  more  endeared  to  it  than  now; 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Harry 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home  ? 
There  were  two  honours  lost;  yours,  and  your  son's. 
For  yours,  — may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it ! 
For  his,  — it  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven :  and,  by  his  light. 
Did  all  the  chivabry  of  England  move    . 
To  do  brave  acts;  he  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 
He  had  no  legs,  that  pracdsM  not  his  gait : 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant; 
For  those  that  could  speak  low,  and  tardily. 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse. 
To  seem  like  him :  So  that,  in  speech,  in  gait, 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 
In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood. 
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He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  oopy  and  book. 

That  fiishion'd  others.    And  him,  —  O  wondrous  him  I 

O  miracle  of  men !  ---him  did  you  leave, 

(Second  to  QQfie^  unsecgnded  by  you,) 

To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 

hi  disadvantage ;  to  abide  a  field. 

Where  nothing  but  the  aound  of  Hotqmr's  name 

Did  seeip  defensible^ :  —  so  you  left  him : 

Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong,  '' 

To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 

With  others,  than  with  him;  let  them  alone; 

Tlie  marshal,  and  the  archbishop,  are  strong: 

Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers. 

To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck. 

Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North.  Beshrew  your  heart, 

Fair  daughter  I  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me. 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there ; 
Or  it  will  .seek  me  in- another  place. 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Latfy  N.  O,  fly  to  Scotland, 

Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  armed  commons. 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

Liufy  P.  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king^ 
Then  join  you  wiUi  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel, 
Tof  make  strength  stronger;  but,  for  all  our  loves. 
First  let  them  try  themselves :  So  did  your  son ; 
He  was  so  suffered;  so  came  I  a  widow; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough. 
To  rain  upon  remembrance^  with  mine  eyes, 
Tliat  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven. 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

4  Did  seam  defenstbie:]  Dtfonnbie  does  not  in  this  place  mean 
cmpable  of  defence^  but  bearing  strength^  fiamitkmg  the  metmi  of 
drfdmoef — the  (NMore  for  the  active  partit-iple. 

>  To  rtm  ^pom  remembrance  *«-]  Alluding  to  the  plant  rosemarj/, 
lo  called,  and  used  in  funeralb. 

n  4 
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tkrth.  Coaw)  cmk,  ger  in  with  ^nie  :>  'M  mftb  ny^ 
raiiid, 
A»  with  the  tide  swelPd  up  unto  its  hein^t. 
That  makes  a  still-fitand,  nmniag^iieitbir'iiwj^,     «     .  > 
Fmh  would  I  go  to  meet  the  arehbidiop>  ^         -      \  . 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back :  ■■ 
I  will  resolve  for  Scotland;  there  am  I9 
mi  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company.  \Excunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

London.     A  Boom  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tcmem^  in 
Eastcheap.f 

Enter  Tw)  Drawers. 

1  Dranx).  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought  there? 
apple  Johns  ?  thoii  know'st,  sir  John  cannot  endure  an 
i^ple-John. 

2  DratD.  Mass,  thou  sayest  true :  The  prince'  once 
set  a  dish  of  apple-Johns  before  him,  and  told  him, 
there  were  five  more  sir  Johns :  and,  putting  off  his 
hat,  said,  /  will  now  take  my  leave  of  these  six  dry^ 
rounds  old,  withered  knights.  It  angered  him  to  the 
heart :  but  he  hath  forgot  that 

1  Drtm.  Why  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down: 
And  see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise  ^;  mistress 
Tear-sheet  would  fain  hear  some  musick.  Despatch :  '— 
The  room  where  they  supped,  is  too  hot;  they'll  come 
in  straight 

2  Ih'am.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince,  and  master 
Poins  anon :  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins, 

t  The  Boar's  Head  was  near  the  prince's  residence,  a  mansion 
called  Cold-harbour,  near  All-hallow's  church.  Upper  Thames- 
street. 

0 Sneak'<  noife;]  Sneak  was  a  street  minstrel,  and  therefore 

the  drawer  goes  out  to  listen  if  he  can  hear  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    JoHN80N« 
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and  BffTOm ;  and  sir  John  must  not  know  of  it :  Bar- 
dolph  hath  brought  word. 

1  Draw.  Bj  d^e  mass,  here  will  be  old  utis^ :  It  will 
be  an  excelknt  stratagem. 

2  Draw.  I'll  see,  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.  [£rfV. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Host.  I%ith,  sweet  heart,  methinks  now  you  are  in 
an  excellent  good  temperality:  your  pulsidge  beats  as 
extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire;  and  yoiur  colour, 
I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose :  But,  i'fiuth,  you 
have  drunk  too  much  canaries ;  and  that's  a  marvellous 
searching  wine,  and  it  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can 
say,  —  What's  this  ?  How  do  you  now  ? 

Dol.  Better  than  I  was.     Hem. 

Host.  Why,  that's  well  said;  a  good  heart's  worth 
gold.     Look,  here  comes  sir  John. 

E7iter  Falstaff,  singing. 

Fal.   fVken  Arthur  Jirst  in  court  ^ — Empty  the  Jor- 
dan. —  jind  was  a  worthy  king :  [JBrt/  Drawer.]    How 
now,  mistress  Doll  ? 
.  Host.  Sick  of  a  cahn^:  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect;  an  they  be  once  in  a  cahn, 
they  are  sick. 

DoL  You.  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort  you 
give  me  ? 

Fal.  Tou  make  fat  rascals  S  mistress  Doll. 


7 here  wiU  be  old  utis :]  Utis,  an  old  word  yet  in  use  in  some 

counties,  signifying  a  merry  festival,  from  the  French  huity  octo, 

8  When  ArthMr  first  m  court — ]  The  entire  ballad  is  pub- 
lished in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Percy's  ReRques  of  ancient  EngUtk 
Poetry. 

•  iS^  of  a  calm :]  Perhaps  she  means  to  wy  of  a  qualm. 

I  You  make  fat  rascalsj  Falstaff  alludes  to  a  phrase  of  the  forest. 
Lean  deer  are  called  rascal  deer.  He  tells  her  she  calls  him  wrong, 
being  fat  he  cannot  be  a  ratcal.    Johnson. 
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.  JQittf.  I  make  them  I  ^nttony  and  diseases  make 
them ;  I  make  them  not. 

FaL  If  the  code  help  to  make  the  ghittony , .  you 
hdip  to  make  the  diseases,  DoU;  we  catch'  of  ^ou, 
BoU,  we  cat^h  of  you;  grant  that,  my  pGMC>r 'virtue, 
grant  that  ': 

JM.  Ay,  marry;  bur  chains,  and  our  Jewels*    '  "   ' 

Fal.  Your  brooches j  pearls,  and  awcAes'; — i^r  to 
serve  bravfely,  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know:  To 
come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike  bent  bravely,  di)d 
to  surgery  bravely;  to  venture  upon  the  , charged 
cfiranbers' bravely : —-— 

JDol.  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang 'your- 
self !  ]■  . 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fa$hion ;  you  two 
never  meet,  but  you  &11  to  some  discord :  you  are  both, 
in  good  troth,  as  rheumatick^  as  two  dry  toasts'* ;  you 
cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirmities.  What  the 
good-year !  one  must  bear,  and  that  must  be  you : 
[to  DoLt:]  you  are  the  weaker  vessel,  as  they  say,  the 
emptier  vesfitel. 

^DoL  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge  full 
hogshead  ?  there's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of  Bour- 
deaux  stuff  in  him ;  you  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better 
stdBfed  in  the  hold.  — Come,  I'll  be  friends  with  thee. 
Jack:  thou  art  going  to  the  wars;  and  whether  I 
shall  ever  see  thee  again,  or  no,  there  is  nob6dy 
cares. 

ft  .—^  ike  iMrged  diambers  •-»]  To  undentand  this  giiibbli^,  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  that  a  chqinber  signifies  not  only  an  apartme|^t» 
but  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

^  '— -  rheunuUick  — '[  Rhetanatick,  in  the  cant  language  of  the 
times,  signified  capricious,  hnmoursome.  In  this  sense  it  appears  to 
be  used  in  many  other  old  plays. 

4  _.  as  two  dry  toasts  ;]  Which  cannot  meet  but  they  grate  one 
another. 
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Be-^nteir  Drawer. 

jyraw.  ifer,  aucien^  Pistol's  *  below»  and  would  speak 
with  you. 

DoL  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal  I  let  him  not  come 
hither :  it  i^  the  foul  mouth'dst  rogue  in  England. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here :  no,  by 
^y  &ith;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours;  I'll  no 
swaggerers :  I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the  yery 
best:  —  Shut  the  door; — there  comes  no  swaggerers 
here ;  I  have  not  lived  all  this  while,  to  have  swagger- 
ing now:  —shut  the  door,  I  pray  you.  i 

FaL  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess?  — 

Host.  Pray  you^  pacify  yourself  ^ir  John;  there 
copes  no  swaggerers  here.  ^ 

Fal*  Dost  &OU  hear?  it  is  mine  andenit. 

Host.  Tilly-fally,  sir  John,  never  tell  me;  your  an- 
cient swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was  before 
master  Tisick,  the  deputy,  the  other  day ;  and,  .as  he 
said  to  me, -^  it  was  no  longer  ago  than  Wednesday 
last,  —  Neighbour  Quickb/f  says  he ;  —  master  Dumb^ 
our  minister,  was  by  then; — Neighbour  Qmckly^  says 
he,  recei'oe  those  that  are  civil ;  for^  saith  he,  you  are  in 
an  ill  name ;  —  now  he  said  so,  I  can  tell  wherevpon ; 
Jbry  says  he,  you  are  an  honest  vsoman^  and  well  thought 
on  s  therefore  take  heed  what  guests  you  receive ;  Receive^ 

says  he,  no  fwaggering  companions. There  comes 

none  here;— you  would  bless  you  to.  hear  what  he 
^dt-^tio,  m  no  flfwaggerers, 

FaL  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess;  a  tame*  eheaCer^^ 
he;  you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  grisy- 


i andeotPiHol^']  htheaameas^ft^gni^tftfo^  Falstaffwas 

captain ;  Peto^  lieutenant ;  and  Pistol,  ensgn,  or  ancient, 

^  — —  ikere  come*  no  swaggerers  here.'\  A  iuwggerer  was  a  roar- 
vag,  Mlying,  blustering,  fitting  fellow. 

Y  — — »  a  tame  dieater,]  Gmiester  and  cheater  were,  in  6hak- 
speare's  i^  synonymous  terms. 
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4iound :  he  will  not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her 
feathers  turn  back  in  any  show  of  resistaneei  —  Call 
him  up,  drawer. 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  honest 
man  my  house^  nor  no  cheater^:  But  I  do  not  love 
swaggering;  by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worse,  when  one 
says  —  swagger:  feel,  masters,  how  I  shake;  look  you, 
I  warrant  you. 

DoL  So  you  do,  hostess. 

Host.  Do  I  ?  yea,  in  very  truth,  do  I,  an  'twere  an 
aspen  leaf:  I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Pist.  *Save  you,  sir  John  ! 

FaL  Welcome,  ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol,  I  charge 
you  with  a  cup  of  sack :  do  you  discharge  upon  mine 
hostess. 

Piiit.  I  will  discharge  upon  her,  sir  John,  with  two- 
bullets. 

l4i/.  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir ;  you  shall  hardly  offend 
her. 

Host.  Come,  PU  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  bullets :  PU 
drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's 
pleasure,  I. 

Pist.  Then  to  you,  mistress  Dorothy ;  I  will  charge 
you. 

DoL  Charge  me?  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion. 
What !  you  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lack-linen 
mate  !  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away  !  I  am  meat  for 
your  master. 

Pist.  I  know  you,  mistress  Dorothy. 

"  /  wiU  bar  no  honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater  :j  The  hu- 
mour of  this  consists  in  the  woman's  mistaking  the  title  of  cheater , 
(which  our  ancestors  gave  to  him  whom  we  now,  with  better  man- 
aers,  call  a  gamester,)  for  that  office  of  the  exchequer  called  an 
eseheator,  well  known  to  the.  common  people  of  that  time;  and 
named,  either  corruptly  or  satirically,  a  cheater. 
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,  Dol.  AwtLj^  you  cutrpuTse  rascal  I  you  filthy  bung, 
away !  by  this  wine,  I'll  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy 
chi4>s,  an  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me.  .Away, 
you  bottle-ale  rascal !  you  basket-hilt  stale  juggler, 
you  J  —  Since  when,  I  pray  you»  sir  ?  —  What,  with 
two  points^  on  your  shoulder?  much^  ! 

Pist.  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for  this. 

FaL  No  more,  Pistol ;  I  would  not  have  you  go  off  . 
here :  discharge  yourself  of  our  company,  KstoL 

Hast.  No,  good  captain  Pistol ; .  not  here,  sweet 
captain. 

DoL  Captain  !  thou  abominable  damned  cheater,  art 
thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called  —  captain  ?  If  captains 
were  of  my  mind,  they  would  tnmcheon  you  out^  .frr 
taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you  have  earned 
them.  You  a  captain,  you  slave!  for  what?  for  tear- 
ing a  poor  whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy-house  ?  —  He  a 
captain !  Hang  him,  rogue  !  He  lives  uppn  mouldy 
stewed  prunes,  and  dried  cakes.  A  captain  !  these 
villains  will  make  the  word  captain  as  odious  as.  the 
word  occupy ;  which  was  an  excellent  good  word  be- 
fore it  was  ill  sorted:  therefore  captains  had  need 
look  to  it. 

.  Bard,  Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 

Fal.  Hark  thee  hither,  mistress  Doll. 

Pist.  Not  I :  tell  thee  what,  corporal  Bardolph ;  — ;  I 
could  tear  her :  —  I'll  be  revenged  on  her. 

Page,  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Pist.  Ill  see  her  damned  first ;  r-  to  Pluto's  damned 
lake,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  tortures  vile 
also.  Hold  hook  and  line,  say  I.  Down  !  dowiy  dogs ! 
down  faitors^  !  Have  we  not  Hiren  here?® 

B  —  wUh  two  points — ]  As  a  mark  of  his  commlssioD. 

I mtich  /]   Much  was  a  common  expression  of  disdain  at 

that  time,  of  the  same  sense  with  that  more  modern  one,- ^arry 
oome  up. 

a down  faitors  !J  i.  e.  traitors,  rascals. 

3 Have  we  not  Hiren  —  ]  A  cant  word  for  a  harlot. 
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i'fiuth :  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your  oh^er. 

Piik  ThiBs^he*  good  humours,  tiido«d  !    ShaQ  {Midc* 
horses, 
AhdhoSowrpan^Mr'dijades'of Afiia^'    -i   -   .  \ 

Whidi  cannot  g*  but'ditrty  miies  a  d*y4     '  < 

Compare  with  Cessarsj  and  with  CannAiab^,' 
And  Trtjan  Ghreeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with    * 
King  Cerbems  f  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
l^liA  we'lSOl  fool  fiir  toys  ? 

Hoti.  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  are  very  biUer* 
words. 

Bard*  Be^  gone^- good-  anient;  thiswffl  grow  lo  a 
brawl  anon. 

Pist.  Die  men,  like  dogs ;  give  oniwns  like  pins ; 
Have  we  notHiien  bere^  - 

Hast.  C  my  word,  captain ;  there's  none  such  here. 
What'tlie  gtxid^year  !  do  you  ^tilink,  I  would  deny  her? 
for  Ckxl's  isdecr  b^  quiet; 

Pist.  Then,  ftad  and  be  frt,  my  &ir  GaKpolia ^:     . 
Come,  give^ssome  sack.     - 

Stjbritmm  met&rmmta^  ^ipemto  nu  cmUntOm-'^ 
Fear  we  brtiadsides?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire: 
Grvre  me  some  saekj  *^and,<  sweetheart,  lie -thoutheise. 

\JMfirig  danmhis  mord. 
Come  We  to'fUl  points  heire^;    and  are-  et  cOei-as  no- 
thing? *    » 

Fal.  Rstol,  I  would  be  quiet 

Pist.  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif^  What!  we  have 
seen  the  seven  stars. 

*  -—  OmtuMr J  By  a  blunder  for  HamtibaL 

^ feed  and  befat^  my  fair  Calipolh :]  Thia  is  a  burlesque  on  a 

line  in  an  old  play  called  Tke  Battle  ^  Ahaxar^  Ac  printed  in  1594, 
in  which  Muley  Mahomet  enters  to  his  wife  with  lion's  flesh  on  his 
sword : 

"  Feed  then,  and  feint  not,  my  feir  QtfypoRt," 

^'t^me^tfe  to  full  pohOt  here;  Stc]  That  is,  shall  we  stop  heft,  ihall' 
we  have  to  further  entertainment  ?    Jornmn. 


Sweet  kmghty  I  kiss  thy  ndf :]  i,  e.  kiss  thy  fist. 
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Dol.  Thrust  him  down  steiis ;  I  camiiyt  cndnre  s^u^ 
a  fustian  nlfical.  -  . 

But.  Theost  him'dowii  stairs  1  know  we  not  GaU6- 
way  nags*? 

FaL  Quoit  him  down,  Bavdolph^  Uce-ashome^f^NMrt; 
shilling ^:  nay,  if  he  do  nodiing  but  speaknothingy  h^ 
shall  be  nothing  here. 

Bard.  Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Pist.  What !  diaU  we  have  incision  ?  shall  we  in^^- 
brue  ?  — --^  [Stutkhing  up  M$mootfA 

Then  death  rodi  me  asleep,  abridge  nrjr  dcdefid'  days  \ 
Why  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  die  sisters  three  I  Come,  Atropos,  I  say  ! 

Host,  Here's  goodly  stuflF  toward  ! 

Fal^  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

Dol.  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  1  pray  the^'  do  not  draw.      * 

FaL  Get  you  down  stairs. 

{lyrcpwingy  and  driving  Pistol  ok£ 

Host.  Here's  a  goodly  tumult !  Ill  forswear  kecf>ing 
house,  aibre  Illbe  in  these  tirrits  and  fr^ts.  So; 
murder,  I  warrant  now.  —  Alas,  alas  I  put  up  your 
naked  weapons,  put  up  your  naked  wei^ns. 

{Exeunt  Pistol  and  BARBOLnHi 

DoL  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  be  quiet;  the  rascal  is  gone. 
Ah,  you  wh<M*eson  little  valiant  villain,  you. 

Ho$t.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'the  groin  ?  methot^t^  he 
made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Have  you  turned  him  out  of  doors  ? 
Bard.  Yes,  sir.    Tlie rascal'sdrunl^^  yo:it  h|ive  hurt 
himysir^  in  the 'Shoulder. 
jRz^' A  rascal !  to- brave  me ! 

-  GoBouK^MOfffl  That  is,  oommon  hadoiieB. 


,lr*-r  IM«  ^* «^ye-gwftt  iW/(wg4  Perhaps  a. piece  of  j^liibed 
metal  made  use  of  in  the  play  of  8hoyel4)oar(L  SUtk^rift,  or  ihopt^ 
groai,  b  one  of  the  gamea  prohibited  by  statute  35  rfenry  VHI.  c.  9. 
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DoL  Ah,,  you' sweet  little  ^rogue,  you  !  .^  Al^  pqor 
ape,  h6#  thoet  sweAf  st  ?  Come,  let  me  wipe  dby  f^i^ ;  ^ 
oooitf  oik  tiouiAflttesoft chops :  —Ah,  roflfuef  i'&iilu  I 


^ DiH  jhouiAflttesoft chops :  —-Ah,  rogue .1 
lote  tb<Sc.  Tliou  art  ^as  valourous  a^  Hector  of  Troy, 
wnptdi  Are  of 'Agatmramon,  and  ten  titnes  ¥»etter  thai)  the 
nitM'WMlhies;     Ah,  villain!  '.        ,  '  \.  \'^ 

'JbL  A  rascally  slave !    I  will  toss^  this  s^^W^^  i^t  ^ 
blaakfet.---  •         -"P    ■».  . 

2M.  Do,  if  thou  datest  for  thy  heart  :jif  thoi 
ril  caiMTAe  iJiee  between  a  pair  of  sheets.'   . .  ^  '      '  ' 

^n^er  Musick.  '    .1    rj  • 


f 


^^\ 


Pqgad  The  musiek  is  come,  -  sir.-  ^ 

Fed.  Let  them  play ;  —  Play,  sirs.  —  St  on  my  lti\fee, 
Doll...  A  rascal  bnqggingalave  !  therogu^  fleafrbm  rhe 
like  quicksilver.  -  /  •/ 

DoL  rfidth,  and  thou  followedst  hWlik^  a'l^^f^. 
Thou  vhoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar*pig,*  ^hen 
wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o^days,  and  finning  o'n^t^,  4tid 
begjti  Jta  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven  ?         ^    ' 

Bmier  behind^  Prince  Henry  and  Poins,  disguUed' Wee 
Drcmers.  ^•- 

Fal,  Peace,  good  Doll !  do  not  speak  like  a  death's 

head ;  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  &id.  ^  -i^X  '  >  ^■ 
DoL  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  prince  of? , ' ;  '  "■ 
Fal.  A  good  shallow  young  fellow :  be  wadU  lacm 

m9de  f^  good  pantler,   he  would  h«vfi  <^ipp^bit3id 

well. 

Dok  They  say^  Poins  has  a.good  wit,  , 

Fal.  He  a  good  wit?  hang  hiin$  habooBl.hia"Wit  ia 

as  thick  as  Tewksbiiry  inufllaMfc;i<A«rv''i^tio^ore''t^- 

ceit  in  him,  than  is  in  a  majffi^t.    '    -^   *• 

Dot.  Why  does  the  prince  ibve  tiim  so  then  ?    . 

Fbl.  Because  their  legs  are  both  pf  .a  b^guMi^  and 

he  playa  at  quoits  well ;   and  eats  conger  mA  fchnel ; 
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and  ^jofcs  off  puidles'  ends  for  flap-dn^ns;  and  rides 
tbe  ynSi  mare  with  the  boys ;  and  juiaps  iqpop  jointr 
stocis;  and  swears  with  a  good  grace;  and  wears  fais 
boot  Ver^  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  1^ ;  and. 
breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet  ^ries,.  and  such 
other  gambQl  fiu^ulties  he  hath,  that  show  a  weak  miiKl 
and  an  able  bodyi  for  the  which  the  prince  admits  him : 
for  Ij^Mipea  himself  is  such  another ;  the  wei^t  of  a 
hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdiqpojUB. 

P*  Hen.  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  ^  haTe  his- 
ears  cat  off? 

Point.  Let's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Htn.  Look,  if  the  withered  elder  hath  not  kit  poll 
clawf^  like  a  parrot. 

Poin$.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  desire  should  six  many 
yean  outlive  performance  ? 

JV.  Kiss  me,  DoH. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  coi^imetiflmf  ^ 
what  aaya  the  almanack  to  that? 

Poins.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon^  Iria 
man,  be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables ;  his  nole- 
book»  his  ooimsel-keeper. 

JUL  Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

DoL  Nay,  truly;  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most  constant 
heart 

AL  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

Dot.  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  scurvy  young 
bajr  of  ttMBA  aH* 

JW:  WhAtstuffwflthaveakinleof^?IdiallreoeWe 


1 na^  of  a  wheel — ]  Nave  ^nd  htave  are  easily  reconciled, 

biitwkyiM>»q^a«0*Mlf  Imppoce  from  hu  roiuidii^  Hewn 
eeBaA  f  mrf  aiwi^  ja.eoflwnH»  Mow    JMntaov. 

I  ^J^  tke  fiery  tripm^  te.]  fr^gewiw  igneum  is  the  aUronondcal 
tem  whea  tlw  upper  plaoflta  meet  in  a  toy  flign. 

5  «**  m  kirde  off]  A  ummmm's  fcircle,  or  rather,  upper  Idrtle^  (m 

ittiUmahherf  fteoi  a  pettieoat,  iHBdi  wae  sometiniei  called  a  kirtiej 

wwalai^aMBtlewhiQh  readnd: «»:  the  9NNnid»  utth  a  head  to  it 

that  entirely  covered  the  face;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  usuaUy  red. 

VOL.  V.  E 
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50  SECOND  PART  OF  Act  II. 

money  on  Thursday :  thou  shalt  have  a  c^p  to-morrow. 
A  merry  song,  come :  it  grows  late,  we'll  to  bed.  ThouTt 
forget  me,  when  I  am  gone. 

DoL  By  my  troth  thou'It  set  me  a  weeping,  an  thou 
sayest  so:  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  handsome  till 
thy  return. Well,  hearken  the  end. 

FaL  Some  sack,  Francis. 

P.  Hen,  Paifis.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  ^Advancing. 

FaL  Ha  !  a  bastard  son  of  the  king*s*  ?  —  And '  art 
not  thou  Poins  his  brother  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what 
a  life  dost  thou  lead  ? 

Fal.  A  better  tlian  thou ;  I  am  a  gentleman,  thou  art 
a  drawer. 

P.  Hen,  Very  true,  sir :  and  I  come  to  draw  you  out 
by  the  ears. 

Host.  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  grace !  by  my 
troth,  welcome  to  London.  —  Now  the  Lord  bless  that 
sweet  £Eice  of  thine  !  O  Jesu,  are  you  come  from 
Wales? 

.  Fal.  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of  majesty,  -i- 
by  this  light  flesh  and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art  welcome* 

^Leaning  his  hand  upon  Doll. 

DoL  How !  you  fet  fool,  I  scorn  you. 

Poins.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your  re- 
venge, and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take  not  tiie 
heat* 

P.  Hen.  You  whoreson  candle-mine,  you,  how  vildy 
did  you  speak  of  me  even  now,  before  this  honest,  vir- 
tuous, civil  gentlewoman  ? 


A  half-kirtle  was  a  similar  garment,  reaching  only  somewhat  lower 
tiian  the  waist. 

^  Ha!  a hattard^  &c.]  The  improbability  of  this  scene  is  scarcely 
balanced  by  the  humour.    Johnson. 

&  —  if  you  take  not  the  heat.]  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  pro- 
verb^ "  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.'' 
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ScENK  IV.  KING  HENRY  IV.  ^l 

Host.  'Blessing  o'  your  good  heart !  and  so  she  is,  by 
0iy  troth* 

Fal,  Didst  Aou  hear  me  ? 

P.  Hen.  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did  when 
you  ran  away  by  Gads^hill :  you  knew,  I  was  at  your 
back ;  and  spoke  it  on  purpose,  to  try  my  patience. 

Fal.  No,  no,  no ;  not  so ;  I  did  not  think,  thou  wast 
within  hearing. 

P,  Hen.  I  shall  drive  you  then  to  confess  the  wlfiil 
abuse ;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honour ;  no  abuse. 

P.  Hen.  Not !  to  dispraise  me ;  and  call  me  —  pant- 
ler,  and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what? 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal. 

Poins.  No  abuse  ! 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Ned,  in  the  world ;  honest  Ned,  none. 
I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked 
might  not  fall  in  love  with  him :  in  which  doing,  I  have 
done  the  part  of  a  careful  fiiend,  and  a  true  subject, 
and  thy  &ther  is  to  give  me  thanks  for  it.  No  abuse, 
Hal ;  —  none,  Ned,  none ;  —  no,  boys,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and  entire  cow- 
ardice, doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentle- 
woman to  close  with  us  ?  Is  she  of  the  wicked  ?  Is  thine 
hostess  here  of  the  wicked?  or  is  the  boy  of  the  wicked? 
Or  honest  Bardolph,  whose  zeal  bums  in  his  nose,  of 
Ae  wicked  ? 

Poins.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 
•  Fal.  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph,  irre- 
covehible;  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  where 
he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms.  For  the  boy,  — 
there  is  a  good  angel  about  him ;  but  the  devil  outbids 
him  too. 

P.  Hen.  For  the  women, 

Fal.  For  one  of  them, — she  is  in  hell  already,  and 
bums,  poor  soul !  For  the  otber,  —  I  owe  her  money; 
and  whether  she  be  damned  for  that,  I  know  not 

Host.  No,  I  warrant  you. 

£  2 
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FaL  No^  IdiinkAQuartmt;  I  thltik^^ou-wt^^uit 
for  that :  Marry,  thete  is  another  hidictmcott  «|K»i  the^ 
for  suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house  ^,  eohtrary  to 
the  law;  for  the  which,  I  thiidc,  thou  wilthowl*'  *^  ( 
Hast.  All  victuallers  do  so :  What's  a  joint^of  tfiiilloB 
or  two  in  a  whole  Lent  ? 
P.  i7<sw.  Yoii,  gmtle^omati,  ~~-       .  -^ 

Dol.  What  says  your  grace?  ,        Jt  .  ^    I-  • 

Ji^  HMiginoeseysjdiatlFhichkiafleBhidieUa^d^ 
Host.  Who  Jmooks  so  loud  at  door?  look  t<^^e 
door  there,  Francis.  .  -       <    ..  V 

Enter  Peto.  v. 

P.  jEi?n.  Peto,  how  now?  flaunt  news?  .:»   v. 


Pe^o.  The  king  your  &tfaer  is  at  Westminaker^  . .    ..< 
And  there  ac&twentf  weak  and  wearied  pasl9»;      ^  v'\ 
Come  from  the  north :  and,  as  I.  came  along*  t. 

I  melf  and  overtook^  ft  doseen  captains, 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns,   .s       . 
And  asking  eveiy  one  foir  sir  John  Falati^< :  -j     . 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to  blame, 
So  idly  to  pro&ne  the  precious  time ; 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  dolli  begin  to  melt, 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword  and  cloak :  —  Falstaff,  good  night 
Exeunt  Prince  Henry,  Poins,  Peto,  and 
Bardolph* 

J^  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night, 
and  we  must  hence,  and  leave  it  unpicked.  iKnocking 
heard."]    More  knocking  at  the  door  ? 

Be-^nter  Bardolph. 
Hownow?  whafs  the  matter? 

6  ^^.^/or  mfering  Jleth  to  be  eaten,  Ac]  By  levenl  fCatutet 
made  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamei  I.  for  the  regulation  and 
obiervanoe  of  fish-days,  vjeteiilfer«  were  eipiettly  forbidden  to  utter 
JtetkmLent,  and  to  these  Falstaff  alludei. 
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,,JBmfd4  -^Yojimnsi  away  to  courts  bit,  presently;  a 
4oibii:C«ptak»  stay  at  door  for  you. 
.«  ^bkPtiij  ibe  musicians^  dmh.  [To  tke  Page.]  — 
Farewell,  hostess :  -^ferewelly  DolL  -^  You  see,  my  good 
KnebeSibownien  of  merit  are  sought  after:  the  unde- 
server  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called  cm. 
FareweU,  good  wendies:  If  I  be  not  sent  away  pos^  I 
will  see  you  again  ere  I  go. 

>dQ0ib  I  dmnot  spe*k;-*^If  my  heart  be  not  ready  to 
Uvsti  -**<  well,  sweet  Jsudk,  haTe  a  cai«  of  thyself.    - 
FaL  Farewell,  ferewell. 

Exeunt  FAiiSTAFP  and  Bardolph. 
Hasi.  Well,  fiure  thee  well :  I  have  known  thee  these 
twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod  time ;  but  an  honester 
and  trueTi^earted  man,  —  WeU,  fiure  fliee  well. 
Bard.  [vritiUn.]  Mistress  Tearnsheet, -~- 
Host.  \\^haegthemattw? 

Bard.  [witAinJ}  Bid  mistress  Tearmheet  catn^  to  my 
master.  .      - 
Host.  O  run,  Doll,  run ;  run,  good  Doll.      [£rniftf. 


ACT  III.  , 

*'i^    ^ENE  I.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Snier  King  Henry  in  his  Nt^itgaam,^  with  a  Page. 

^^J^iiftth  G^k  tall  the  carls  of  Surrey  and)  of  Warwick; 
But,  ere  tliey  come,  bid  them  p'^^-Mkd.tfaflBe  letters, 
And  weU  consider  of  them :  Make  good  speed.—— 

lEarit  Page. 
How  many  thousand  of  my  pqiflv^  subjects 
Are  at  this  hpur  asleep  I — Sleep,  gentle  sleep,f 
Katwe'MsA  niftse,  ho«r%ave  I  fi£fated  thee, 

t  "*  O  ilssp^  O  gentle  flMp,*'-^lflALo)fx. 
B  3 
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lliat  tliou  BO  more  wilt  weigh  jny  eyelids  down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  sanoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stiBtching  thee, 

Ai;>d'husfa'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber ; 

Than  in  the  perfiun-d  chambers  of  the  great. 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

And  lidl'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 

O  thou  dull  god)  why  lie^  thou  with  the  vile, 

In  loathsome  beds ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch^ 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum-bell  ? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge ; 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  dearning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds^ 

That,  with  the  hiu-ly  ^,  death  itself  awakes  ? 

Can'st  thou,  O  partial  sleep !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 

And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?  Then,  happy  low,  lie  down  ! 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Eriter  Warwick  and  Surrey. 

War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ! 
IL  Hen,  Is  it  good  morrow^  lords  ? 
War.  'Tis  CMie  o'clock,  and  past.  -r 

K.  Hen,  .Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all»  ray 
lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you  ? 
War.  Wehavcj.my  lieg^ 

7  That^  with  the  hurly,]  Hurfy  U  noise,  derived  from  the  French 
kuricTy  to  howl,  as  huH^fiurfy  from  kwhffcrlu^  Fn 
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IL  Hen.  Then  you  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom 
How  foul  it  is ;  what  rank  diseases  grow^ 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body,  yet,  distemper'd ; 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restored, 

With  good  advice,  and  little  medicine : 

My  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  oooFd* 

K.  Hen.  O  heaven !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of 
&te; 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 
(Weary  of  solid  firmness,)  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea  I  and,  other  times,  to  see 
Tlie  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips;  how  chances  mock, 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors  !  O,  if  this  were  seen. 
The  happiest  youth, — viewing  his  progress  through, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, — 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 
'Tis  not  ten  years  gone, 

Since  Richard,  and  Northumberland,  great  firiends. 
Did  feast  together,  and,  in  two  years  after, 
Were  they  at  wars :  It  is  but  eight  years,  since 
This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul; 
Who  like  a  brother  toiled  in  my  affairs. 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot ; 
Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 
Gave  him  defiance.     But  which  of  you  was  by,® 

8 Bui  which  oj you  vuu  by,  &c.]  He  refers  to  King  Richardll, 

Act  IV.  sc.  ii.  But  whether  the  king's  or  the  author's  memory  fails 
him',  fio  it  was,  that  Warwick  was  not  present  at  that  conversation. 
Neither  was  the  king  himself  present,  so  that  he  must  have  received 
information  of  what  pasted  from  Northumberland.  His  memory, 
indeed,  is  singularly  treacherous,  as,  at  the  time  of  which  be  is  now 
speaking,  he  had  actually  ascended  the  throne.  Besides  Shakspearc 
has  mistaken  the  name  of  the  present  nobleman.  The  earldom  of 
Warwick  was  at  this  time  in  the  family  of  Beauchamjp,  and  did  not 
come  into  that  of  the  yernis  till  many  years  after. 

E  4< 
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56  SBCOHD  PARTi  OF  Acr  WJU 

(You»  MH^inN^vil,  a«  I  tpay  raDAoniberyi) ,.  itq  W^MIFSm* 
When  Richard,— :Wi|h  hi$  eye  tMFU^fiiU  of  jbw^i  r.n  o  \ 
Then  check'(}r9|Kd  iraM  by  Nortbum^rktidsr^  •  m  M 
Did  speak  these  word^  qow  pvov'il  a  prqi^b#9r?:rf  tu  ^ 
Northumberland,  Htm  M/i^^M^tk^  1»Wp4  toMo-)  •  I 
ify  cousin  Bolit^brok^.jamm^  n^J^^^wei'u^  n  r»  / 
Though  then,  faeaTen  knpws,  I  bad  naaiu^ Jn^M^ 9.  f 
But  that  ■ocM9i^,aolHH9'4t)|f)dtate«  ..  d  iif* 

That  I  and  greatness  were  compelled  to.Ub^^;'r-*T7-  in  I 
7^^iWiJk0i»m,tI|iM.didheibllowit,  \«    ^ 

T%eHme,^miitodmG,ih^Jbiil,ti9^g^^  ..,11/ 

SkaUbt^ak  hdo iorhtption : -^ao ^/rmA.ofJk :.  .  • )  . .  '^  /' 
Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition, 
And  the  division  of  our  amity« 

War.  There  is  a  hif tory  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd : 
T&  tirM<^  obseiVd,  a  man  may  profriMcy,    i^,  ^ ;  .v .  > 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  eoihe  to  life ;  which  in  their  seedd,        '  '^  *'  *^ 
AMI  w^  b^g&mings,  lie  intreasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time ; 
A«(l,i]ytbe9eC0i6i47JB(>rn^  ofthi^,    .  ^ 

KiQglUchai9diipi|^t<aiea^i^|^rfeagi^^     .      ... .,  h 
That:grMb  N<Hrthu«ibeEli|nd,  then&ke  ta  liim,  ^   .  .^  .>,4: 
Would,of  thai|$a8d»|$rowtoagTeata'&lMia8^l     y 
Whick  ^iKnild  not  fiqd  a  gromid  to  root  upoipt   '/y^A 
Uirieis  on  you* 

K.  Hen.  Are  these  things  then  meeessities  ?. .  > 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities:— > 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us ; 
They  say,  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifiy  thousand  strong. 

War.  It  cannot  be^  my  lord; 

Rumoujr  dotb  douUe,  like  the  voice  and  edko, 

P  — —  tkad  no  tuck  hUcnt;  ]  He  means,  ^  IthoM  have  had  no  such 
intent,  but  that  necesnty"  &c.  or  Shakspeare  has  here  dso  fbi]got« 
ten  his  former  play,  or  has  chosen  to  make  Henry  forget  his  situation 
at  the  dme  mentbned.    He  had  then  actually  accepted  the  crown. 
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sonis  L         KiNa-  Hfimer  iv.  57 

Tbft^iitalfers  of  the  fcaVr-^FKaierk  your  grabe^ 

Thepoweri^»<hiti^*Jleadyhat>»'MMiftr^^   - 

To  comfort  yW'th^tiM)^  J  lMP«^f^  ^ 

A  certain  instttllei^ithtftG&llbd^  « 

YoiirMii^^tetk'b«M<tli](»«0tftiU^  >     .  ' 

Aiid  these  uiiaefi8oi¥'d1td«t«,-p«l!Anr06,^«^^  •' 

Unto  your  mkndte;'  ' 

£  iifen.  :  '  I  iwffll  takeybur  eounad : 
Andy  wer^tfaeae taiwatd vmrdcnca Mt 4»f  hand, 
We  would,  dear^etdfti  onto  the  Holy  Land.     [JSomm^* 


SCENE  IL' 
Couri  be/ore  Jmidie  Shfiikm's  Home  in  Glouceatorshire* 

Erder  Si^Aijuow  .find  Silence,  meetingf  Mouldy, 
Shadow,  Wart,  Fe^^ble,  B^lju^ajue,  and  SeroarUs^ 
behind.;,^ 

SkaL  Come  on,  come  on,  aMoaonrgive  me^Mu* 
hand,  sir,  give  me  your  hand,  mz  att'^arly  stifiret^  by 
the  rood^^    And  how  ifolh  my  good  leouaii^  Sienca?' 

SiL  Ooodm^nrow,  goodcoiate  Shdkw; 

SkaL  And  h^w  doth  my  cousin^  your  bedfiaHow;  and 
your  fiiirest  daughter,  and  mine,  my  god*daughter  EBcn  ? 

SiL  Alas,  a  Made  6u^  coosm  Shallow. 

SkaL  By  yot  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say,  my  oottsin 
William  is  become  a  good  scholar :  He  ib  at  Oxftrd, 
still,  is  he  not? 

Sil.  Indeed,  sir;  to  my  cost 

1 tkaiQleadowet  it  dead.]  Glendoioer  did  not  die  tiQ  after 

King  Henry  IV.  Shakapeare  was  led  into  this  error  by  Holinshed, 
who  places  Owf  n  Glendower's  death  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry's 
rdgn. 

3  — '-^  ^  the  rood.]  i.  e.  the  cross. 
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58  SECOND  PART  OF  Aat  III. 

Skal.  He  must  then  to  the  inns  of  court  shordy :  I 
was  once  of  Cleinent'&-nin ;  where,  I  thmk,  diey  will 
talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

SiL  You  were  called  ^^  lusty  l%aUow,  then,  cousin. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  any  thing ;  and  I 
would  have  done  any  thing,  indeed,  and  roundly  too. 
There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and 
black  George  Bare^  and  Francis  Pickbone,  afid  Will 
Squele  a  Cotswold  man, — you  had  not  feui*  such 
swinge-bucklers^  in  all  the  inns  of  court  again ;  and  I 
may  say  to  you,  we  knew  where  the  bona^robas^  were ; 
and  had  the  best  of  them  all  at  commandment.  Then 
was  Jack  Falstaff,  now  sir  John,  a  boy ;  and  page  to 
Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk. 

SiL  This  sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither  anon 
about  soldiers  ? 

Skal.  The  same  sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw  him 
break  Skogan's  head^  at  the  court  gate,  when  he  was  a 
crack^,  not  thus  high :  and  the  very  same  day  did  l 
fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind 
Gray's  inn.  O,  the  mad  days  that  I  have  spent !  and 
to.seahow  raaayaf  mine  old  aoqpiointaiice  axe  dead  I. 

Sil.  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

ShaL  Certain,  'tis  certain;  very  sure,  very  sure: 
death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all;  all  .shall 
die.     How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  StamfiNrdfiiir?. 

SiL  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal.  Death  is  certain.  — -  Is  old  Double  of  your  tovn 
living  yet? 

3  ^-~  svnnge^ucklers  —  ]  Swinge-bucklers  and  swatMucid^* 
yf&e  words  implying  rakes  or  rioters  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 

* bona-roboi] — ]  i.  e.  ladies  of  pleasure.    Sona  Roba,  Ital. 

* Skogan's  head — ]  This  was  John  Scogan,  jester  to  king 

Bdward  IV.  and  not  Henry,  the  poet,  who  lived  long  before,  but 
is.freqi^ently  confounded  with  him.  Our  author,  no  doubt,  was 
well  read  in  John's  Jests,  **  gathered  by  Andrew  Boarde,  doctor 
of  phynck,"  and  printed  in  4to.  and  black  letter,  but  without  date. 

6  —^  a  crack,]  This  is  an  old  Islandic  word,  dgnifying  a  boy  or 
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SoHNS  II.  KING  HENRY  IV.  59 

Shal.  Dead!  —  See,  see! — he  drew  a  good  h<m; 
And  dead  i  — he  shot  a  fine  shoot:--* John  of  Gaunt 
loved  hkn  well,  and  betted  much  money  on.  his  head. 
Dead  !  — he  would  ha^e  dapped  i'the  dbut  at  twelve 
score  ^ ;  and  carried  you  a  focehand  shaft  a  fourteen  and 
fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's 
heart  good  to  see. How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ? 

SiL  Thereafter  as  they  be :  a  score  of  good  ewes  may 
be  worth  ten  pounds* 

Sial.  And  isdid  Double  dead  1 

Enter  Bajudolph,  and  one  wUh  hinu 

SiL  Here  come  two  of  sir  John  Falstaff's  men,  as  I 
think. 

Bard*  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen:  I  beseech 
yon,  which  is  justice  Shallow  ? 

Skal.  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir ;  a  poor  esquire  of 
this  county,  and  one  of  the  kin^s  justices  of  the  peace ; 
What  is  your  good  pleasure  widi  me? 

Bard.  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to  you ;  my. 
captain,  sir  Jdm  Fabtaff:  a  tall  gentleman,  by  heaven, 
and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

SkaL  He  greets  me  wcdl,  sur;  I  knew  him  a  good 
baeksword  man :  How  doth  the  good  kiiight?  may  I 
adk, -how  my  lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

Bardm  Sir,  pardon;  a  soldier  is  better  acoommodafed, 
than  with  a  wife. 

Shal.  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  sir;  and  it  is  well  said 
indeed  too.  Better  accommodated !  — it  is  good ;  yea, 
indeed,  it  is:  good  phrased  are  surely,  and  ever.Were^ 
very  commendable.  Accommodated !  — it  comes  from 
accommodo :  very  good ;  a  good  phrase. 

Bard.  Pardon  me,  sir:  I  have  heard  the  word. 
Phrase,  call  you  it  ?  By  this  good  day,  I  know  not  the 

7 d&fped  eUke  cUmi-^]  i.  e.  hit  the  white  nark :  al  iwekfe 

score;]  u  e.  of  yards. 
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60  SBQQND  PART  OF  Aar  UI. 

phrase:  but  I  will  maintain  tile  wtMrd  widi  mv  ^^otd^  to 
be  a  soldierlike  word,  and  a  wosd  of^es^o^edii^^good 
oommand.    Am^^xmodaJteii  That  ia,  whm  H  man  is» 

B^fjl^e^fnif  aof<i|pm9dafeed:  or,  when^n^ani^i— being, 
"7ttT#wt*»  HrtbfrfliiijjAii^  th^H^t  to  beiaoeoiottodaied; 
which  is  an  exodOlent  t^wg^  >  ^  ......   ;  rrr:  I  ^  -     >>..• 

I/O  I  i.t\f^*  *iV  •   '  )     i»  » 

uBh0i^*itJ»mifiy  just^  •««•  Look,  here  comes^  good  sir 
Jblaii<«M€riine^i|i6^'70ur  good  hand,  ghre  nie»yo«ir  wor- 
shipbigiM'tendi  By  my  ttodi,  you  look'well^  and  bear 
your  years  very  well:  welcome,  good  sir  John.  ' 
<  J^<^'I^[anrJ{^Uul' ito  siee  you  w^  good  master  Rdbtrt 
Shallow:  -^^  Master  Sure-card,  sb  I^iink/^   '  / 

Skal.  No,  sir  John ;  it  is  my  cousin  Silmc^  lA^^kln- 
mifl4offQ«il)iittai'  f   i'  .>.  :  . 

Jfoi^^'Ooo^inister  Siickioe^it  weQ  i)efit»^'yoa> should 
*beof  the  peace.  •       i"^'     •  — 

riSfil.<Y(ta^^gMd^worsHiptf  wdnoitie..  .       -  ii--      >S 

i^o/.  lye !  this  is  hot  weather*  ^-^Oenliemen,  4itfre 
you  provided  me  here  half  a  docen  aaffiekntnito?  v 

iSio/l  Many,  have  we,  sir.     Will  yon  sit?  •  ^         '' 

Fal*  Let  me  see  tfaeni,  i  bei6edi«y0n./>  »  .^^^^  *'   ) 

Shot,  Where's  the  roll?  where's  Aa  toUV  yJkut6's 
theiFuUf -r^^Let  .me  aee^  let  me  see.  So^iscv  (so^^ssk; 
Ytoyadaniy,  dr^MRalj^b  Mouldy ^.^let  tketeikppeHr 
asblicWfik*  them  do  so,  letihem  do  sd*^-«^I^  me  aee>; 
Where  is  Mouldy?  ♦.  i.  .  /jiy  c'  li :  : 

AEbu/.  Here,  an'tpleasci  yon.    ..!   «      ;i      jU    >r>i\> 
iSktO.  'WM  thUcyou,  sir  John  ?  a  good  Iknbediel- 
lowiinyoaiigj^atirangj^^ndofgood^iciends.         •         )i 

8  ..^  MatUr  SiU6-card»a«  /  tMnk.]  It  it  ^ysetistble^i  thatdMitty 
of  Shakipeare's  names  are  invented,  and  chflij>^eryyV?filiy  Mw^ 
Fort&-r(gV»  the  tilter;  Master  Skoe4ie,  tl)(B .  traye^^ ;  Ma^ 
Smooth^  the  nlkman;  Mrs.  Over-donCf  die  bawd ;  'Rate  Xeep-dotcWy 
Jane  I^hi-work,  &c.  Swre^ard  was  tffi^  a^  A' teiUl'^or  a  5bMi 
eompmiAtm,  so  lately  as  the  latter,  end  of  the  last XsentUTf ,  byoaeof 
the  translators  of  Suetami9*^i^MhSA»^  .      >  .     il 
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Af.  It  Itff  name  MouMj  ?  ' 

HbA^'lT^  aift  please  you* 

iW.  'Tis  the'mdre  time  thou  ^erl  used.^  '^  *  ' 

tSkoL  Hl^'lH^  hafi  tMstacdleM,  PffilA  F  tfaHgik^  ihitt 
aiMHilittldy)  iMkUse:  V^ryt^gulftr "goodie Ih^df, 
well  said,  sir  John;  Tery  well  siad.  -    '    '; 

i^.  Prick  him.  [7b  Shallow. 

JlfoJ.  I  was  piick^  wd!  enou^  before,  an  you  could 
have^let  ip^idpne  r  mf  oU«UiDM»  wiU  be^iwd^H^tiotai^lbr 
QII&  iotdo  lia»rbnsbandiy»  and  iher ..dvudgery :  ^f^Mk natA 
not.  td  haviS  |iridc«l  jne ;,« there  are  odiBir'^i»6it.4ltefer|lo 
go  out  than  I»^.  •  -     ,    ^   v-  /  •  t  •/  wo^ 

A^  Go. tor  poi^  Mouldy,  jmiflhaUi^cH  MoaI%, 
it  is  time  you  ware  apent     .         ....  -  :l<x  -  -   -^'i  liipr 

itefc:  S^MttiJ    -  .     \    I.    .  1? ..' ;/  \'^) 

Skal.  Peace,  fellow,  peace ;  stand  asidei  ;Knowo|Baiii 
wh0M.yQK4a«?-^For  dbe  ollMir»  air  JUi**; -^lelx>aie 
see :  —  Simon  Shadow  !  ■  --     I  '^'^  ^o  ^<' 

jRr^  Ay  many,  kl  ]iiehaye..hm.tqLab\fii^f;,tit's 

l]keti>be'ftioddsaldieB.        .      •      [  .» :i 

SidL..linifiitf 8  Shadow?       .  ;-;  So  ./(>?q  uo/ 

Siod  Here,  .air*  --  .-/'.   ,v:if.  •7i  .W6 

Pot.  Shadow,  whose  sen  a«t  thm^?     t    >.:  o  I  AvV 
fiisrf».M^< mother's  son,  sir.  ,;  rS^iiif  v    .Vo.x^ 

AJl^rfngr  modier'fl  sodl!  .  )&e  «DaHghi^.iiid  iUyifiNlt 
thKh'shadbw :  so  the  son  of  the  femila-is  Ae^rindownf. 
thejBsale:  It  is  often  so^  indeed;  bnt  jiot»niecbii£>th6Si 
fiither's  substance.  ^^ 

Skal.  Do  you  like  him,  sir  John  ?  >  i     /.     > 

2UL  Shadow  will  serve  for  fiumaimf^^fML  hiiat; 
— for  we  have  a  number  of  shadoiws  to  fiU  up  the  mna*-. 
ter4)ook. 
8kBL  Thomas  Wart ! 
FU.  Where's  he? 
Wart.    Here,  sir. 
Hd.  Is  thy  name  Wart? 
fVm^.  Yea,  sir, 
jPof.  Thouarta'very  nigged  wart. 
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62  SECOND  PART  OF  Act  III. 

SkaL  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  It  were  superfluo^ ;  for  his  apparel  is  built  upon 
his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins :  prick 
him  no  more. 

Skal.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  — you  can  do  it,  sir ;  you  can  do 
it :  I  commend  you  well.  —  fVancifi  Feeble  I 

JH?tf.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  What  trade  art  thou.  Feeble? 

Fee.  A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Skal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  ? 

Fal.  You  may :  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's  tailor^  he 
would  have  pricked  you.  —  Wilt  thou  make  as  many 
holes  in  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  hast  done  in  a  wo* 
man's  petticoat  ? 

Fee.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir ;  you  can  kavei  no 
mofe^ 

Fal.  WeU  said,  good  woman's  tailor !  well  snd> 
courageous  Feeble  I  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as*  the 
wrathftil  dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse.  *^  Piick 
the  woman's  tailor  well,  master* Shallow;  deep^  auurter 
Shallow. 

Fee.  I  would,  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

Fed.  I  would,  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor ;  that  thou 
might'st  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  I  can- 
not put  him:  to  a  private  soldier^  that  la  dK  leadev  of 
so  many  thousands :  Let  that  suffice,  -  most  fordUe 
Feeble. 

Fee.  It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

Fal.  I  am  bound  to  thee^  reverend  Feeble.  —  Who 
is  next? 

Shot.  Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  green  ! 

Fed.  Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bull-calf. 

Btdl.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  a  likely  fellow !  —  Come,  prick  me 
Bull-calf  till  he  roar  agdn. 

Bull.  O  lord  !  good  my  lord  captain,  — 

Fal.  What,  dost  thou  roar  before  thou  art  prieked  ? 

Bull.  O  lord,  sir !  I  am  a  diseased  man. 
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Scene  II.  KING  HENRY  IV.  65 

FaL  What  disease  hast  thov  ? 

JBulL  A  whoxeson  cold,  sir ;  a  cough,  sir ;  which  I 
caught  with  ringing  in  the  king's  affairs,  upon  his  co- 
ronation-day, sir. 

FaL  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown ;  we 
will  have  awaj  thy  cold ;  and  I  will  take  such  order,  that 
thy  friends  shall  ring  for  thee.  —  Is  here  all  ? 

Shall.  Here  is  two  more  called  than  your  ntmiber ;  ^ 
you  must  have  but  four  here,  sir; «— -  and  so,  I  pray  you, 
go  in  with  me  to  dinner. 

FaL  Come^  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot 
tarry  dinner*  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  in  good  troth, 
master  Shallow. 

Shall.  O,  sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we  ky  all 
ni^^  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  George's  fields  ? 

FaL  No  more  of  that,  good  master  Shallow,  no  more 
ofthat 

ShalL  Hb,  it  wasa  merry  night.  And  is  Jane  Net- 
work* alive? 

Ftd,  She  Utcs^  master  Shallow. 

Shall.  She  never  could  away  widi  me. 

FaL  Never,  never :  she  would  always  say,  she  could 
not  abide  master  Shallow. 

Shall.  By  •  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart. 
She* was  then  a  bonap^roba.  Doth  she  hcid  her  oMh 
wdl? 

Fal.  Old,  old,  master  Shallow. 

Shall.  Nay,  she  must  be  old ;  she  cannot  choose  but 
be  old ;  certain,  she's  old ;  and  had  Robin  Night^work 
by  old  Night-work,  before  I  came  to  Clement's  inn.  - 

Sil.  That's  fifly-ftve  year  ago. 

9  Here  U  two  fiH}re  called  than  your  nvm^;]  Fhe  only  have  been 
called,  and  the  Dumber  required  isfour.  Some  name  seems  to  have 
been  omitted  by  the  transcriber.  The  restoration  of  this  sixth  man 
would  solve  the  difficulty  that  occurs  below;  for  when  Mouldy  xnd 
Bull-calf  are  set  aside,  Falstaif,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has  observed,  gets  but 
three  recruits.  Perhaps  our  author  himself  is  answerable  for  this 
slight  inaccuracy.     Malone. 
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ShalL  Ha,  cousin  SSIcnoe,  that  thm  badat  .a#en  ^at 
thattliia  kiug^aiidIliaTeseail*--^Ha»  ak  Joliii»  aaid 
Iwell?  /* 

FaL  We  have  heard  the  dimes  aA  midwglH^  malftv 
Shallow. 

SkalL  That  we  have,  that  ire  hme^  ttM'Wi>Jkav»;«jn 
faith,  air  John,  we  have ;  our  watcb-wiM  mthi  Mmh^ 
&y«/«--Coiiie,.let'atodiD2ier;  oqiii%  WalpdiiiiMir;f^, 
O,  the  days  that  we  have  seen  !  —  Come,  confer  *  i'  n  > 
lExeuni  FAtrrAva,  Shallow,  ami  Siuumb*  . 

AiBL  Good  master  coiporate  Bardo^  istanA  my 
frieiid ;  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillin^i  in  'RttatKk^ 
crowns  far  you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  LMiJilvlieC:!^ 
himged,  sir»  as  go:  and  yet,  for  mine  oiin  pait^  »it|i<I 
do  not  care :  but,  nt^er^  because  I  ajftftsspJIKni^^eni^* 
far  minaown  part,  have  a  desifielosliv  withmyinends ; 
else,  sir,  I  did  n<*  iM|^  far  nme  own  part,,  so  anqlk.      < 

BorA  Goto;  stand  aside.  ...  ..i.  >   h  ,u 

MoM.  And  good  master  eoi|K>nd  raplahh  faT'ttgr 
old  dame's  sake^  stand  myfinend:  she  Jbaa  ndbodyilo 
do  any  thing  about  her,  when  I  am  gone ;  and  *he  iadd, 
and  cannot  he^  herself:  you  shall  base  farty^  sin  • .  ^  i> 

AmL  Go  to ;  stand  aside.   .  .}<^.m«i. 

Fee.  By  my  troth  I  care  not ;  — -a  -man  $m  <d^(tet  ^ 
once ^«-*  We  owe  God  adeath ;  -p-FU  ne'er  befVAibaasf 
mind: — an't  be  my  destiny,  so;  an't  be^MI^  ao;rM*^. 
man's  too  good  to  serve  his  pdnce;  /and#  »lH  it  ]^ 
which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year,  is  ^uiifarMile 
next  .....>!>. 

Bard.  Well  said;  thou'rt  a  good  fellow. 

Fee.  'Faith,  ni  bear  no  base  mind. 

Be-^nier  Falstatf,  andjusiieet. 

Ftd.  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have? 
Skak  Four,  of  which  you  please. 
Bord.  Sir,  a  word  with  you: — I  have  three  ponnd 
to  free  Mouldy  and  Bull-calf. 
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.AiliA*«o»lir;.MftA 4. 

mHoA  'CkM^f^ii*  Jc^,  whieh  foAr  wOiycya  Baini?  ' 
FaL  Do  you  chooM  for  me. 

i4nKft  Mnvy'dtea^—Mouldy,  Bttn<<al^  Fe^le^  and 
Shadow. 

«UfM^«»liMiM)^  mA  BaM-4srir:(^¥bi''ytmrSfosI<fy» 
flMPfiUk  liiiiife  kffil  jm  aare  pafitcerviee-f :  -^^i^^  fer  ydor 
fmniWm^tiVr'^gtow  'tiir  yMi  cdme  iiiito'  ^C^  tWl 

•WUtfi^J^itfsllii^'  M^^'JolMi  -do  lioi'  yibb)^  wroi|g; 
ttty  fllMMyouif  Uk«liefil:inen,  and  I  wcdiM^iiM^roi  serVed 


aihMiigi.-aMBltokMie  ctf  a'  tAan^«0r^^*t&'^*  'sj[>{rit, 
mnlMlitfialkMri^Her&'s  Wart ;  ^Tbtt  ^  '^At^k  dig- 
ged ii|(i(HMan(nrt*iH»  {>  lie  diall  eharg^  ydu^  aHoi^^is^^t^ 
youf  with  the  motion  of  a  pewtefer^s  harambi'rTo^&VlS^ 
9i^m^  mifli(n4hMiil6^thflt  gitfbM^Nti'lIi^  Imwer's 
bad^fcAiidr^hb^.ttae  kfllftfi^  ^hmJSw,— 

gifUutMOiisUMkn  f^'ho^  pi^^  t^M  oii^y  ; 

the fcemiM ^ may^fiMi  a^grtei aim  levd^attti^'^d^ bf 
a  penkniib ;  And,  for  a  retreat,  -^how*  swiAly  VjU  tins 
FcriU#fatIwW(Mtt'#t8iIoip,  r«n  k>l[?  €>,  |t|{^e' W  tHe 
iwriiiiiyiild  ^ttre  metlie  greM'Oite&^-i^1llKiThic^& 

4M^*^atd^«WaM$  ^vdrse^^lAiuid,  tints,  ibas.'  \ 

well:--go  t02~yeiy  good :— exceq^  good.— <|, 
give  me  always  fl^fitde^-ldkii,  old,  dfa&ppedx  bd[a  4i6t.  — 

Liu  .^"''  *•  * -"**■•  ^**  V'*'*         * 

t  **  stay  at  home  till  you  are  past  service  C —  Maloke. 

1 the  thew4^'i^\:''^  Vtl^'imu^ler'^nj^h  or'^pearance  of 

manhood. .  In  ancient  writers  this  term  usually  impUes  maiMier^ar 
behaviouronly.     -^vuB  Tl^..    r  o->.  o*  .^.^^^HWy  ^W 

« foeman  — ]  An  ohsolM  l)4m'foe  i^  erO^  m  waf ?    '^^'^• 

is  evident  from  its  being  fired  without  a  rett.  .    ^ '       * 

*     ^  traverse  ;]  An  ancient  term  in  miiitary  exercise. 

vol.  V.  F 
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Well  said,  i'fiedth.  Wart;  thou'rt  a  good  scab :  hold,  diere's 
a  tester  fi>r  thee. 

Shal.  He  is  not  his  craft's->ma8ter,  he  doth  not  do  it 
ri^t.  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green,  (when  I  lay  at 
Clement's  inn, — I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthnr^s 
show^)  there  was  a  little  quiver  fellow®,  and  *a  would 
menage  you  his  piece  thus :  and  'a  would  about,  and 
about,  and  come  you  in,  and  come  you  in :  rai^  taky 
tahj  would  'a  say;  bounce^  would  'a  say;  and  away 
again  would  'a  go,  and  again  would  'a  oome:  — I  shall 
never  see  such  a  fellow. 

Fed.  These  fellows  will  do  well,  master  ShaHow. — 
Grod  keep  you,  master  Sil^ice :  I  will  not  use  many 
words  with  you: — Fare  you  well,  gentlemen  both:  I 
thank  you :  I  must  a  dozen  mile  to-ni^it*^BardoIph, 
give  the  soldiers  coats. 

Shal*  Sir  John,  heaven  bless  you,  and  prosper  your 
affiurs,  and  send  us  peace !  As  you  return,  visit  my 
house ;  let  omr  old  acquaintance  be  renewed :  perad- 
ve^dure,  I  will  with  you  to  the  court. 

FaL  I  would  you  would,  master  Shallow. 

Shtd,  Go  to ;  I  have  spoke,  at  a  word.  Fare  you 
well.  [Exeunt  Shallow  and  Silekce. 

FaL  Fare  you  wdl,  gentle  gentlemen.  On  Bardolph; 
lead  the  men  away.  [Exevni  Bardolph,  Becndts^  4*^.] 
As  I  return,  I  wiU  fetch  off  these  justices :  I  do  see  the 
bottom  of  justice  Shallow.  Lord,  lord,  howsubject  weold 
men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying  !  This  same  starved  justice 
hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his 

& Iwoi  then  sir  Dagonet  m  Arthur's  show,]    Arthur^ $  show, 

here  supposed  to  have  been  presented  at  Clement's  inn,  was  proba- 
bly an  interlude,  or  masque,  which  actually  existed,  and  was  very 
popular  in  Shakspeare's  age:  and  seems  to  have  been  compiled  from 
Maller/s  Morte  Arthur y  or  the  History  of  King  Arthur,  then  recently 
published,  and  the  favourite  and  most  fashionable  romance.  But 
some  think  Arthur's  show  was  an  exhibition  of  archery  on  Mile-end 
greem 

«  —  a /iltfr  quiver  fellow^  (tuiver  is  nimble,  active,  &c. 
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youthf  and  die  feats  he  hath  done  about  Ti]nabiill*«treet;7  ,* 
and  eveiy  third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than 
the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement* s- 
imi^  like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring : 
when  he  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a 
fork'd  radish,  with  »  head  fimtastically  carved  upon  it 
with  a  knife:  be  was  so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions 
to  any  thick  sight  were  invisiblef :  he  was  the  very 
(jeBius  of  fiunine;  yet  lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and 
the  whores  called  him  —  mandrake:  he  came  ever  in 
the  rear-ward  of  the  fiuhion;  and  sung  those  tunes  to 
the  over-scutched®  huswiSss  that  he  beard  the  carmen 
wbiade^  and  swajf^— ^they  were  his  fiwdes,  or  his  gopd- 
nighils.^  And  now  is  this  Vice's  dagger^  become  a 
squire;  and  talks  as  femiliarly  of  John  of  Oauiit,  as  if 
he  had  been  sworn  brother  to  him :  and  I'll  be  sworn 
he  never  saw  him  but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard;  and  then 
he  burst  his  head,  for  crouding  among  the  marshal's 
msii*  I  sawit;  and  told  John  of  Gaunt,  he  beat  his 
own  name^ ;  fw  you  might  have  truss'd  him,  and  all  his 
qpparel,  into  an  eel-skin;  the  case  of  a  trdble  bantboy 
was  a  mansion  inr  him,  a  court;  and  now  has  he  land 
and  beeves.  Well ;  I  will  be  acquainted  with  hu%  if  I 
reCnm:  and  it  shall  go  hard»  but  I  will  makehiqi  apbi*- 
losopher's  two  stones  to  me :  If  the  young  dace  be  » 
bah  for  the  old  pike,  I  see  no  reason,  in  the  law  of  nm* 

7 a6auiTnnAmXl'4treet(\  TWtiMT  or  TWrniiiff^ifrwl,  i*  nw 

f  *  invkuable :"  —  Malovs. 

•— —  o»tff-«cutched^  That  is,  wbipt,  carted. 

9 fiincies,  or  Ms  good-nights.]  Fancies  and  Goo(MgkU  were 

the  titles  of  little  poems. 

1  Andnow  istkis  VUx^s  dagger-^]  By  Fteehan  the  pmtvmmA 
that  droll  character  in  the  old  plays  equipped  with  asse's  ears  and  a 
wooden  dagger.  The  word  vice  is  an  abbreviation  of  device,  but 
the  commentators  are  not  agreed  on  this  impMant  point 

ft beathisown  name:]  That  is,  beat  gmuUt  a  fellow  so  sleiular, 

that'his  name  ndght  have  been  gaimf. 
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tore,  but  I  may  snap  at  hin    Let  time  shape^  and  diere 
an  end.  [Jfirt^ 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L     A  Forest  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Mowbray,  ILiSTiNGfi, 
and  Others. 

Arch.  What  is  this  forest  call'd? 

Hasi.  'Tis  Gnaltree  forest,  an't  shall  please  your 
grace. 

Arch.  Here  stand,  my  lords:  and  send  discoverers 
forth, 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enonies. 

Hast.  We  have  sent  forth  already^ 

Arch.  Tis  well  done. 

My  friends,  and  brethren  in  these  great  aflairs, 
I  must  acquaint  you  that  I  have  receiVd 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland ; 
Their  cold  intait,  tenour  and  substance^  thus :  — 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality. 
The  which  he  could  not  levy ;  whereupon 
He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes. 
To  Scotland :  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers, 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard,    . 
And  fearfiil  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Mowb.  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch 
ground. 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ha^.  Now,  what  news  ? 

Mess.  West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile, 
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In  goodly  fonn  oomes  on  the  enemy : 

Andy  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 

Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

Mawb.  The  just  proportion  that  we  gave  them  out 
Let  us  sway  on,  and  &ce  them  in  the  fidid. 

Enter  WESTMORSLANn. 

jfrcA.  What  well-appomted  leader  ^  fronts  us  here  ? 

Mcwb.  I  think,  it  is  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

West.  Health  and  &ir  greeting  from  our  general. 
The  prince,  lord  John  and  duke  of  Luicaster. 

Jrci.  Say  on,  my  lordof  Westmorelind^inpeaoe; 
What  doth  concern  your  coming  ? 

West.  Then,  my  lord. 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.    If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itseli^  in  base  and  abject  routs. 
Led  on,by  Uoody  youth,  guarded  with  rage,^ 
And  countenanced  by  boys,  and  beggary; 
I  say,  if  damn'd  commotion  so  appeared, 
In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape^ 
Y0U9  reverend  fiidier,  and  these  noble  lords, 
Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection 
With  your  fiiir  honomrs.    You,  lord  archbishop,  — 
Whose  see  is  by  a  dvil  peace  maintained ; 
Whose  beaid  Ihe  alyet  hand  of  peace  hath  tomAfd  ; 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  halh  tutored  ; 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence, 
TTie  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace,  — 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  tnuiidate  yoursd^ 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bear*  aaoh  grace^ 
Into  the  harah  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war  ? 

' well-appointed—]  i.e.  completely  oceoutretL 

guarded  wUk  rage^  Guarded  is  an  expreBsion  taken  from 

dreM;  it  means  the  same  m faced, ivmedvp, 
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Turning  your  books  to  graves  ^  your  ink  to  blood, 
Your  pens  to  lances ;  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet)  and  a  point  of  war  ? 

jlre/u  Wherefore  do  I  this  ?  *—  so  the  question  stands. 
Briefly  to  this  end:  •**  We  are  all  diseas'd; 
And,  with^our  surfeiting,  and  wanton  hours, 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 
And  we  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  disease 
Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 
But,  my  most  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physidan ; 
Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 
Troop  in  die  tbrongs  of  military  men : 
But,  rather,  show  a  while  like  fearful  war, 
To  diet  rank  minds,  sick  of  happiness ; 
And  purge  the  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.     Hear  me  more  plainly. 
I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd 
What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we  sufiSn*, 
And  find  our  grie6^  heavier  than  our  cffencea. 
We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run^ 
And  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 
By  the  rough  torr^it  of  oocasioii : 
And  have  the  sumnlary  of  all  our  griefs, 
When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  artides; 
Which,  long  ere  this,  we  offered  to  the  Idi^, 
And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  andienoe : 
When  we  are  wrongM^  and  would  unfeld  our  griefii 
We  are  denied  access  mrto  his  person 
Even  by  those  men  Amt  moBl  have  done  us  wrong. 
The  dangers  of  the  day's  but  newly  gcme, 
(Whose  memory  is  wrkteti  on  the  earth 
With  y«t4ppearing  bloody)  and  the  examples 

^  — — •  gravei^  For  graves  Dr.  Warburton  very  plansibly  rasdi 
glaives^  and  is  followed  by  ISr  Thomas  Hanmer.  But  we  might 
perhaps  as  planiiMy  read  gteafifei,  i.  e.  armour  for  the  I^gs,  a  kind 
of  boots. 

6  -._  our  griefs  — ]  i.fc.  <mr  grievances. 
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Of  eyeiy  minute's  instance,  (preset  now^) 
Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arm^ : 
Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it; 
But  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed, 
Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

Wesi.  When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied  ? 
Wherein  have  yon  be^i  galled  by  the  king? 
What  peer  hath  been  subom'd  to  grate  on  you  ? 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine^ 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge  ?  ^ 

Arch.  My  brother  general,  the  conmionwealth. 
To  brother  bom  an  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular.  ^ 

West.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belimgs  to  you. 

Mcnvh,  Why  not  to  him,  in  part ;  and  to  us  all. 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before.; 
And  su£kr  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unecpial  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

West.  O  my  good  lord  Mowbray, 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities,^ 
And  you  diall  say  indeed,  -—  it  is  the  time. 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 

7 commotion's  bitter  edge?]  i.  e.  the  edge  ofbUter  strife  and 

commotion;  the  sword  of  rebellion. 

8  My  brother  general,  &c. 

/  make  wiy  quarrel  in  particular  J]  The  sense  is  this  —  *•  My 
brother  general,  the  commonwealth,  which  ought  to  distribute  its  be- 
nefits equally,  is  become  an  enemy  to  those  of  his  own  house,  to 
hrotkeri  hom^  by  giving  all  to  some,  and  others  none;  and  this  (says 
he)  I  make  my  quarrel  or  grievance  that  honours  are  unequally  dis- 
tributed;** the  constant  birth  of  male-contents,  and  ^the  source  of 
civil  commotions.    Wabbdrton. 

Other  senses  have  been  attempted  by  other  commentators,  but 
none  more  probable. 

9  Cowinie  the  timet  to  their  nccetMei,]    That  is» — Judge  of  ,what 
is  done  in  thc«c  times,  according  to  the  exigencies  that  over-rule  as. 

F  4- 
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Yet,  for  your  pait^  it-iMitappaurB  tome, 
Either  fi^  tha  loDgy  «v  in  die  present  tin^ 
That  you  should  hfi?re  an  mdi  of  any  gvound*  * 
To  build  a  grief  oni  Were  younot  restored 
To  all  the  duke  of  -Norfolk's  signiories, 
Your  noUe  ,asd  rig^t-wdl-remember'd  fiitfa^s  ? 

Mawb.  What  thing,  m  honour,  had  my  &ther  lost. 
That  need^to  be  renv'd,  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 
The  king,  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  state  stood  then, ' 
Was,  force  perforee^  compelPd  to  banish  Kim : 
And  then,  when  Harry  Bolingbroke,  and  he,* — 
Being  mounted,  and  both  roused  in  their  seats,  * 
Their  neighing  conisers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves  in  diarge^  their  beavers  down,® 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  tlnrough  sights  of  sted,"^ 
And  the  loud  trumpet  Mowing  them  to^Aer ; 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  faave(  sICaid 
My  &ther  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke,  -  * 

O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  wi^er  down. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw :       '    ' 
Then  threw  he  down  himself;  and  all  their  lives, 
That,  by  indictment,  and  by  dint  of  sword, 
Have  since  miscarried  linder  Bolingbroke. 

West.  You  speak,  lord  Mowbray,  now  ybtt  know  not 
what: 
The  earl  of  Hereford^  was  reputed  then 

>  EUher  from  the  king,  &c.]  Whether  the  faults  of  government 
be  imputed  to  the  time  or  the  kmgy  it  appears  not  that  you  have,  for 
your  part,  been  injured  either  by  the  kkig  or  the  time, 

*  Their  armed  ititvet  in  charge,  &c.]  An  armed  staff  is  a  lance. 
To  be  in  charge,  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  rest  for  the  encounter. 

9  —  their  beavers  down,]  Beaver  meant  properiy  that  part  of 
the  helmet  which  let  down,  to  enable  the  wearer  to  drink;  but  is 
confounded  both  here  and  in  Hamlet  with  vitiere,  or  used  for  hehnet 
in  general. 

*  —  nghts  of  steel,]  i.  e.  the  perforated  part  of  their  helmets, 
through  which  they  could  see  to  direct  their  aim. 

*  2V  earl  of  Hereford'^]  This  is  a  mistake  of  our  author's. 
He  was  dtike  of  Hereford. 
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In  England  the  most  veliaiit  gmllemati ; 

Who  know3»  on  ndiom  foitnne  would  then  have  smii'd  ? 

But,  if  yout&dier  had  been  vietor  there^ 

He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry : 

For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice, 

Cried  hate  upon  him;  and  all  their  prayerg,  and  love, 

Were  set  on  Hereford)  whom  they  doted  on, 

And  blessed,  and  graced  indeed,  UKMPe  than  the  king. 

But  this  is  mere  digressiofi  firom  my  purpose.  -— 

Here  come  I  firom  our  princely  genend. 

To  know  your  grie&;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace, 

That  he^will  give^u  audience :  and  wherein 

It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just^ 

You  shall  enjoy  th^n;  every  thing  set  oS, 

That  might  so  much  as  tlunk  you  enemies. 

Meyvob.  But  he  hath  forced  us  to  compel  this  oflfer; 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West.  Mowl»ay,  you  overween,  to  take  it  so; 
This  oBer  comes  fit>m  merc^,  not  firom  fear: 
For,  lo  {  within  a  k«i,  our  army  lies : 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a- thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  fiiU  of  names  than  yours. 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arm% 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best; 
Then  reason  wills,  our  hearts  should  be  as  good :  ^^ 
Say  you  not  then,  our  ofier  is  compeU'd. 

Mmb.  Well,  by  my  will^  we  shall  admit  no  parley. 

JVesC.  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence: 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Hasi.  Hath  the  prince  John  a  full  commission. 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  &ther. 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon? 

West.  That  is  intended  in  the  general's  name : 
I  muse,  you  make  so  slight  a  questi<m. 

Arch.  Then  take,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  this 
schedule; 
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For  this  contains  our  general  grievances :  — 

Each  several  article  herein  redress'd; 

All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence^ 

That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action. 

Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form;^ 

Apd  present  execution  of  our  wUls 

To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  consigned : 

We  come  ivithin  our  awful  banks  again,^ 

And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

West.  This  will  I  show  the  generaL     Please  you^ 
lordsi 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet: 
And  either  end  in  peace,  which  heaven  so  frame ! 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 

Ardk.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

lEsU  West. 

Mowb.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom,  tells  me, 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Hast*  Fear  you  not  that:  if  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  such  large  t^rmfi^  and  so  absolute^ 
As  our  ccmditioHS  shall  consist  upon,^ 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  locky  mountains* 

Mffwb.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such, 
That  every  slight  and  &lse-derived  cause. 
Yea,  every  idle^  nice^^  and  wanton  reason. 
Shall,  to  the  king,  taste  of  this  action : 
Tbatf  were  our  royal  £uths  martyrs  in  love,^ 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind» 

«  -—  ni&itearia/ jf()r«i»*]  That  ii,  by  a  psrdan  of  ilue  fona  and 
l^gal  validity. 

7 awfiil  hanks  agami}  L  e.  the  proper  limits  of  reverence. 

8  —  consist  upon,]  Perhaps  the  meaning  is,  as  our  conditions 
shall  stand  upon,  shall  make  tiie  foundation  oF  the  treaty.  A 
Latin  sense. 

»  —  nice,]  i.  e.  trivial. 

1  7M^  Uere  mur  rojal  faUhs  martyrs  in  ^stvj  Rojfot  fntk  mctm, 
the  faith  due  to  a  king. 
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That  even  our  com  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff. 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord ;   Note  this,  —  the  king  is 
weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances  :^ 
For  he  hath  found,  —  to  end  one  doubt  by  death. 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean ;^ 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory, 
Hiat  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance :  For  fiill  well  he  knows. 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land. 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion : 
KBs  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends. 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  imfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife, 
llat  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  ofier  strokes ; 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infitnt  up. 
And  hangs  resolved  correction  in  the  aim 
Tliat  was  uprear^d  to  execution. 

Haxt.  B^des,  die  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
On  late  ofienders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
Tlie  very  instruments  of  chastisement : 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion. 
May  ofier,  but  not  hold. 

Arch.  Tis  veiy  true:  — 

And  therefore  be  assured,  my  good  lord  marshtl^ 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Chrow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mmb.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  retum'd  my  lord  of  Westmordand. 

« picking  %riewKneet ;]  Tii^nng  means  piddling,  ifing;niilcttit. 

9 wipe  hu  iabUi  deon;]  Alluding  to  a  table-book  of  slate, 

ivory,  Ac. 
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Re-^efOer  WssrrMORELAKb. 

West*  The  prince  is  here  at  hand:   Pleaseth  your 

lordship, 
To  meet  his  grace  just  dist^ce  'tween  our  armies  ? 
Mofwb.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  name  then  set 

forward. 
Arch.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace: — my  lord,  we 

come,  lExeurU. 

SCENE  IL 
Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter,  fivm  one  side,  Mowbray,  the  Archbishop,  Hast- 
ings, and  Others:  Jrom  the  other  side.  Prince  John  of 
Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Ofpcers  and  Attendants., 

P.  Johfu  You  ar^.w^  encounter'd  Jierei,  my  cousin. 
Mowj^ay : 
Good  day  to  yo«i9  gentle  lord  archbishop; 
And  ^otP  yPM)  lord  Hastings,  —  andto«U.-«-   *. 
My  lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with  yon, 
yi\L<&k  Uiat  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell,^      .  , 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  revereoce 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text ; 
Than  now  to  see  you  h/ere.an  iron  man,^ 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum,    * 
Turning  die  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 
That  xna^,  that  aitsi  within  ^  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour, 
Would  he  abi|se  the  countenance  of  the  Idng, 
Alack,  what  mischie&  might  he  set  abroach. 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness  !  With  you,  lord  bishop. 
It  is  «7fiaso^  -^  Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken, 

-»—  an  iron  mofi,]  i.  e.  dad  in  armour. 
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How  deep  yon  were  within  the  books  of  Ood  ? 
To  us»  the  speaker  in  his  parliameBt ; 
To  us,  the  imagined  voice  of  Ood  himself; 
Hie  very  opener,  and  intelligencer, 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven. 
And  our  dull  workings^ :  O,  who  shall  believe, 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place ; 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven. 
As  a  fidse  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name^ 
In  deeds  dishonourable?  You  have  taken  up,^ 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute^  my  fether ; 
And,  hdh  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him. 
Have  here  up-swarm'd  them. 

Jrck,  Good  my  lord  <^  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  fiither's  peace : 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  WestmorelaiSM], 
The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  sepse,^ 
Croud  us,  and  crush  us,  to  this  monstrous  form, 
To  hold  our  safety  up.    I  sent  your  grads 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief  ;^ 
The  which  hath  been  with  soom  shov'd  from  th6  court. 
Whereon  this  Hydra  son  of  war  is  hotn : 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  wdl  be  chaiin'd  asleep,^ 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires ; 
And  true  obedience  of  t£is  madness  cur'd. 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 
•    Mowbk  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortuoes 
To  the  last  man. 

Has^  And  though  we  here  fell  doi^. 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  diall  second  them : 

5  _  workingi:]  i.  e.  labours  of  thought. 

0  You  have  taken  upj  To  take  tip  is  to  levy»  to  raise  inannt. 

7 m  common  sense,]  Common  seme  is  the  general  sense  of 

geoeral  dai^ger.    Johnson. 

B  Whose  dangerous  eyei  may  well  he  charmed  asleep,]  Alltlding  to 
the  dragon  charmed  to  rest  by  the  spells  of  Medea. 
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And  so,  sttooesfi  of  mischief^  diall  be  born ; 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hcdd  this  quaiandi  up^ 
Whiles  England  shall  hare  generation. 

P.  John.  You  are  too  shidlow»  Hastings,  much  too 
shallow, 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

West.  Pleaseth  your  grace,  to  answer  them  du^ctly. 
How  fiur-forth  you  do  like  their  articles? 

P.  John.  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow^  them  well : 
And  swear  here  by  the  honour  of  my  blood. 
My  Other's  purposes  have  been  mistook ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority.  — 
My  lord,  these  griefi  shall  be  with  speed  redress'd ; 
Up<m  my  soul^  they  shall.     If  this  may  please  you. 
Discharge  your  powers  unto  their  several  counties. 
As  we  will  ours :  and  here,  between  the  armies, 
Let's  drink  tog^er  friendly,  and  embrace ; 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home» 
Of  our  restored  love,  and  amity. . 

Arch.  I  take  your  princely  word  for  these  redresses. 

P.  John,  I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word : 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace. 

HasL  Go,  captain,  Ito  an  Officer,]  and  deliver  to  the 
army 
This  news  of  peace;  let  them  have  pay,  and  part: 
I  know,  it  win  well  please  them ;  hie  thee,  obtain. 

lEant  Officer. 

Arch.  To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

West.  I  pledge  your  grace :  And,  if  you  knew  what 
pains 
I  have  bestowed,  to  breed  this  present  peace, 
You  would  drink  freely :  but  my  love  to  you 
Shall  show  itself  more  qpenly  hereafter. 

Arch.  I  do  not  doubt  yoq. 

9  Ami  M^  success  of  nUtokirf^^]  Snccets  for  successioii. 
»  —  and  do  allow  —  ]  i.  c.  improve. 
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West.  I  am  glad  of  it:  — 

Health  to  my  lardf  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 

Mawb.  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  iU. 

Arch.  Against  ill  chances,  men  are  ever  merry  ;^ 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event 

West.  Therefore  be  merry,  coz ;  since  sudden  sorrow 
Serves  to  say  thus,  —  Some  good  thing  comes  to- 
morrow. 

Arch.  Beliefe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit. 

Maab.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be  true. 

{Shouts  within. 

P.  John.  The  word  of  peace  is  rendered ;  Hark,  how 
they  shout ! 

Mamh.  This  had  been  cheerful,  after  victory. 

Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued, 
And  neither  party  loser. 

P.  John.  Gro,  my  lord, 

And  let  tnxr  army  be  discharged  too.  — 

[Exit  Westmoreland. 
And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains® 
March  by  us ;  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  cc^'d  withal. 

Arch.  Go,  good  lord  Hastings, 

And,  ere  they  be  dismiss'd,  let  them  march  by. 

[Exit  Hastings. 

P.  John.  I  trust,  my  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night  to- 
gether.—— 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 
Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 

s  Agaimt  ill  chances  men  are  ever  menyg]  Thus  the  poet  deflcribes 
Romeo  as  feeling  an  unaccuttomed  degree  of  cheerfulness  just  before 
he  hears  the  news  of  the  death  of  Jdiet. 

s let  our  trmuy  Sec,]  That  is,  our  army  on  each  part,  that 

we  may  both  see  those  that  were  to  haye  opposed  us. 
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West.  The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to  sland, 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 
P.Jbkn.  Tli^kiiowdieirdiitieB. 

Be-^nter  Hastings. 

,  Hagt.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispersed  already :  . 
Like  yoltfliM  steers  unyok'd,  they  take  their  courses 
East,  west,  north,  south ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up, 
Each  hurries  toward  his  home,  and  sporting-place. 

JVesi.  Good  tidings,  my  lord  Hastings;  &it  the  wtfich 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason : 
And  you,  lord  archbishop, — and  you>  lord' Mowbray,' 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Mawb.  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honounible? 

West.  Is  your  assembly  so? 

Arch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  fidth? 

P.  John.  I  pawn'd  thee  none : 

I  promised  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances, 
Whereof  you  did  complain;  whidb,  by  mine  honour, 
I  will  perfimn  with  a  most  christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels, — look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion,  and  such  acts  as  yours* 
Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commoic^ 
Fondly  brou^there^  and  foolishly  sent  hence. — 
Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  sQEilter^d  stray;      . 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-day. — 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death ; 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

lExetmt.^ 

4  Fondly  brought  here,  Ac]  Fondfy  is  fooKsfaly . 

^  Exeynt.]  It  cannot  but  raise  some  indignation  to  find  this  hor- 
rid violation  of  fidth  passed  over  thus  stightly  by  the  poet,  without 
a^y  note  of  censure  or  detestalkm.    JoHwaoir, 
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SCENE  ril.       '. 
Another  PaH  of  ike  Rnreti.^       •' ^ 

Ahtrums:  Excursions.     Enter  Faistaff  and  Cole- 
vile,  meeting. 

■•■?[•■•■  .       '      ^ 

FgJ.  What's  your  name,  sir  ?  of  wh^t  cop^ti^a  are 

you ;  and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

Cole.  1  am  a  knight,, sir;  and  my.napie  is—*-  Colevile 
of  the  da^e,  •  ,,.  i    \,    , 

FaL  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  naopie^  c^kfvjght  is 
your  d^p:««;  and  your  place,  the  dale:  Clojevile  ahall 
still  be  your  name ;  a  traitor  your. degree;  and  the  dun- 
geon your;  place, — a  place  dei^  ei)augb;;SO  shall  you 
still  be  Colevile  of  the  dale. 

Cole.  Axfi  not  you  sir  John  Falstaff  ?.  . 

FaL  As  gopd  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am*  Do 
ye  yield,  sir  ?  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you  ?  tf  I  do  sweat, 
they  ^e  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  weq).  fox  .thy 
death ;  therefore  rouse  up  fear  and  trpm^jiift  and  do 
observance  to  my  mercy.  ..  •  -  t  ^ 

.    Cole.  I  think,  you  are  sir  John  Falstaff;.  ej^d^  in  that 
thought,  yield  me. 

Fal.  I  have  a  whole  school  ot-  tongues  injl^be^y  of 
mine ;  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks  axiy  o(her 
word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a  bdU^  9^^f  Jip4if"- 
feren(7, 1»  wej^e  simply  the  mpst  active  feUoiw  ^  i^gfjg^ 
My  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  undoes  met-^Here 
comes  our  generaL 

Enter  Prince  John  rf  Lancasteh,  Westbcohbland, 
and  Others. 

P.  John.  The  heat  bpastS  Mow  no  fitHSiaer  nimi — 

«  7^  heat  it  pott,]  That  b»  the  violence  of  resentment,  the  eager* 
ness  of  revenge. 

VOL.  V.  G 
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CSall  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmorel^nd* — 

lExit  West* 
Now,  Falstaf^  where  haTe  you  been  all  this  while?   • 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come : 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life, . 
One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back. 

Fal.  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be  thus; 
I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was  the  reward 
of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a 
bullet  ?  have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedi-, 
ti<»i  of  thought  ?  I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very 
extremest  inch  of  possibility ;  I  have  foundered  nine- 
score  and  odd  posts :  and  here,  travel-tainted  as  I  am, 
have^  in  my  pure  and  immacidate  valour,  taken  sir 
John  Colefvfle  of  the  tlale^  a  most  fiuious  kn^hl^  and 
valorous  enemy :  But  what  of  diat  ?  he  saw  m>d,  and 
yielded ;  that  I  may  jusdy  say  with  the  hook<^nosed  fel- 
low of  Rome, -*-^  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame. 

P.  tfo^  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your  de^ 
serving. 

FaL  I  know  not;  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  hinf : 
and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked  i^th  ihe  rest 
of  this  iday's  deeds;  or,  by  the  lord,  I  will  hftve  it  hi  6^ 
particular  ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on  the  *top 
of  it,  Cdevile  kissing  my  foot :  To  the  which  ^coune  if 
I  be  enforced,  if  you  do  not  all  diow  hkegilt  two-penees, 
to  me ;  and  I,  in  the  "dear  sky  of  fiune,  o'er  shine  yon 
as  nradi  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinden  of  titfe  de- 
ment%  winch  show  lft:e  pins'  heads  to  her ;  bdie^e  not 
the  word  of  the  noble :  Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and 
let  desert  mount 

P.Mn.  Thaie's  too  heavy  to  nwmt. 

Fal.  Let  it  shine  then. 

P.  John.  Thine's  too  thick  to  shine. 

IbL  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord,  that  may  do 
me  good,  and  call  it  what  you  w^. 

1 — cmderi  of  the  demtid^  A  ludicroui  term  fer  the  Itan . 
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P.  JMn*  Is  thy  name  Colevile  ? 

Cote.  It  isi  my  lordL 

P.  JokfL  A  fiunous  rebel  art  thou,  GoleTile. 

FaL  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  hun. 

Cole.  I  am»  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are^ 
That  led  me  hither:  had  they  been  rui'd  by  me, 
You  should  have  WKm  them  deater  than  you  have. 

JRil.  I  know  not  how  (hey  sold  themselves :  butthou, 
JKke  a  land  fellow,  gayest  thyself  away;  ancll  thank  thee 
fiirthee. 

Re-enier  Wjestmorelanbu  •    ^\ 

P.  JbkM.  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit?       \?^'  "jj/ 
WeU.  Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  sta/oS^  -" 
P.  J[Afu  Send  GJevile,  with  his  confederates. 
To  York,  to  present  execution:  — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence;  and  see  you  guard  him  sure. 

[Exeunt  some  wi^  Couvile* 
And  now  despatch  we  toward  the  courts  my  lords; 
I  hear,  the  king  my  fiither  is  sore  sick : 
Our  hews  shall  go  before  us  to  his  mqesly,  -— 
Which,  oousin^  you  shall  bear, — to  comfort  him; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  fixllow  you. 

FaL  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  go 
through  Glostershire:  and  when  you  come  to  court, 
stand  my  good  lordS  'pray,  in  your  good  report 

P.  John.  Fare  you  well,  Falstaff :  I,  in  my  condition,  ^ 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  yon  deserve.  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  would,  you  had  but  the  wit;  'twere  better  than 
your  dukedom.^*— Good  &ith,  this  same  young  sober- 
blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me;  nor  a  man  cannot  make 

•  -— —  ftefM^  n^good  iord,]  i.  e.  ttandm^  good  friend, 
9——/,  m  my  oondidonj  CondHvm  is,  perhaps,  the  same  with 
temper  of  nund :  or  it  may  mean,  /,  m  my  condiiion,  i  e.  in  mjr  place 
as  commanding  officer,  who  ought  to  represent  things  merely  as  lihey 
are,  shall  speak  of  you  better  than  you  deserve. 
1  ..i.— ^otir  dukedom.]  He  httd  no  dukedom. 
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him  laugh  ^ — but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine. 
There's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any 
proof® :  for  thin  drink  dotU  so  over-cool  their  blood, 
and  making  many  fish-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind 
of  male  green-sickness ;  and  then,  when  they  marry, 
they  get  wenches :  they  are  generally  fools  and  cowards ; 
—  which  sc»ne  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for  inflamma- 
tion. A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in 
it.  It  ascends  me  into  the  brain;  dries  me  there  all 
the  foolish,  and  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ 
it:  makes  it  apprehensive*,  quick,  forgetive*,  full  of 
nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes;  which  delivered 
o'er  to  the  voice,  (the  tongue,)  which  is  the  birth,  be- 
comes excellent  wit.  The  second  property  of  your  ex- 
cellent sherris  is,  —  the  warming  of  the  blood ;  which, 
before  cold  and  settled,  lefl  the  liver  white  and  pale, 
which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity,  and  cowardice: 
but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the 
inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  fiice » 
which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this 
little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm :  and  then  the  vital  com- 
moners, and  inland  petty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to  their 
captain,  the  heart;  who,  greaj^  and  puffed  up  with  this 
retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage;  and  this  valour 
comes  of  sherris :  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing, 
without  sack ;  for  that  sets  it  a-work :  and  learning,  a 
mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil  ^;  till  sack  com- 

*  ■  ■  >  this  »€me  young  sober4>looded  boy  doth  not  love  me;  nor  m 
man  cannot  make  Urn  laugh  fl  Fa]  staff  here  speaks  like  a  veteran  in 
life.  The  yonng  prince  did  not  love  him,  and  he  despaired  to  gaiti 
hit  afifectioD,  Ibr  he  could  not  make  him  laugh;  Men  only  become 
friends  by  community  of  pleasures.  He  who  cannot  be  softened 
into  gaiety  cannot  easily  be  melted  into  kindness. 

9  -r-—  to  any  proof;]  L  e.  any  confirmed  state  of  manhood.  The 
allusion  is  to  armour  hardened  till  it  abides  a  certain  trial. 

4  — — ^  apprehennve,]  i.  e.  quick  to  understand. 

4  — ^/orge^c*,]  Forgctioe  from  forge;  inventivCy  imaginative. 

9  — .-  Jl^t  by  a  devU;]  It  was  anciently  supposed  that  all  the 
mines  of  gdd,  &c.  were  guarded  by  evil  spirits.  " 
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mences  it^,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof  comes  it, 
that  prince  Harry  is  valiant :  for  the  oold  blood  he  did 
naturally  inherit  of  his  fiither,  he  hath,  like  lean,  steril, 
and  bare  land,  mantn^,  husbanded,  and  tilled,  with 
excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good,  and  good  store 
of  fertile  sherris;  that  he  is  b^me  very  hot,  and 
valianL  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  prin- 
ciple I  would  teach  them,  should  be,  —  to  forswear  thin 
flotations,  and  addict  themselves  to  sack. 

Eni€r  Bardolph. 

How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go.  PU  through  Glostershire;  and 
there  will  I  visit  master  Robert  Shallow,  esquire:  I 
have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my 
thumbs  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.     Come  away. 

[ExeufU. 

SCENE  IV. 
Westminster.     A  Room  in  the  Pcdace. 

Eider  King  Henby,   Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey, 
Warwick,  cmd  Others. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  heaven  doth  give  successful 
end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors, 

7  —  tiU  sack  commences  it,]  i.  e.  till  sack  gives  it  a  beginnings 
brings  it  into  action :  or  perhaps,  Sbakspeare  alludes  to  the  Canw 
bridge  Commencement;  and  in  what  follows  to  the  Oxford  Act  .*  for 
by  those  different  names  ma  two  univerdties  have  long  distinguished 
the  season,  at  which  each  of  them  pweM  to  her  respectiTe  students 
a  complete  authority  to  use  those  hoards  of  learning  which  have 
entided  them  to  their  several  degrees  in  arts,  law,  physick,  and 
divinity. 

'  s—»/Aaof  Asm  dSreotfy  tempering,  ftc.]  A  very  pleasant  allusion 
to  the  old  use  of  sealing  with  soft  wax. 
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We  ivill  oar  youth  kad  on  to  hi^er  fielilii» 
And  dfBW  no  uwotda  but  whmt  are  sanctified^ 
Our  navy  is  addres^d^  our  power  cdlected^ 
Our  subatituteB  in  absence  well  inrestedy 
And  eveiy  thing  lies  le?el  to  our  wish : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength ; 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels^  now  afooty 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

War.  Both  which,  we  doubt  not  but  your  maj^ety 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

IL  Hen*  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Oloster, 

Where  is  the  prince  your  brother? 

P.  Humph.  I  think,  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord,  at 
Windsor. 

IL  Hen.  And  how  acoooqpanied  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K»  Hen.  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence,  with 
him? 

P.  JFSmph.  No,  my  good  lord;  he  is  in  presence 
here. 

Oa.  What  would  my  lord  and  &ther  ? 

IL  Hen.  NoAing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Cla- 
rence. 
How  chance,  thou  art  not  with  the  prinoe  thy  brother? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  n^lect  him,  Thomas; 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection. 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherish  it,  my  boy ; 
And  noble  offices  thou  ma/st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren :  — 
Therefore^  omit  him  not ;  blunt  not  his  love : 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace^ 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  wilL 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observed  ;^ 

•  Our  navgf  it  address'dy]  L  e.  Our  navy  is  ready>  prepared. 
1  «-^  if  he  be  obienr'd ;]  L  e.  if  he  has  reipeafui  attention  shown 
to  him. 
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He  bath  a  tear  for  pify»  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  mebiDg  ehoiity : 
Yet  notwithiBtaiidis^  t)^Bg  mfiogflif  W$  flint ; 
As  humorous  as  winter^  and  aa  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  dl  day.^ 
His  temper,  therefoce,  must  be  weEl  obsery'd : 
Chide  him  for  fivults,  and  do  it  reverently^ 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  indin'd  to  mirth : 
But^  b^i^  moody,  give  him  line  andseopes 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground^ 
Confoimdthemsebres  with  working.  L^im  this>Thomas» 
And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  fiiends ; 
A  hoop  of  gdd,  to  bind  thy  brothers  in ; 
That  the  united  vessel  of  theur  blood, 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggesticmt  ^ 
rAs,  force  pevforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in*) 
Shall  never  leak  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder.^ 
da.  I  tibaHl  observe  him  with  all  care  and  love. 
£  Hen.  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with  himp 

Thomas? 
Cla.  He  is  not  there  to-day;  he  dmes  in  London* 
K  Ekn.  And  how  accompanied ?  can'st thou  tell  that? 
CXa.  With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  foUow^ra 
£  Hetk  Most  subject  is  the  fiittest  soil  to  weeds ; 


>  -»-  humorous  at  wilder,]  That  is,  changeable  as  the  weather 
of  a  winter's  day. 

s congealed  m  the  tprmg  of  day.]  AIludBng  to  the  opinion  of 

some  philosophers,  that  the  vapours  being  congealed  in  the  air  by 
cold,  (which  is  most  intense  towards  the  morning,)  and  being  after- 
wards rarified  and  let  loose  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  occasion 
those  fudden  and  impetuous  gusts  of  wind  which  are  called  ,/faws. 

WABBUaTOW. 

«  Mingled  with  venont  of  suggestion,]  Though  their  blood  be 
inflamed  by  the  tempUiUoru  to  which  youth  is  peculiarly  subject 

»  —  rash  gunpowder,]  Rath  is  quick,  violent,  sudden.  This 
representation  of  the  prince  is  a  natural  picture  of  a  young  man, 
whose  passions  are  yet  too  strong  for  his  virtues.    Johnson. 
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And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my'  ybuth, 

Is  overspread  with  them :  Therefore  my  grief 

Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death ; 

The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  dodhape^ 

In  forms  imaginary,  the  unguided  days, 

And  rotten  times,  that  you  shall  look  upon 

When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 

For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb^ 

When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 

When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 

O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections^  fly 

Towards  fhmting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay ! 

War.  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite : 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions. 
Like  a  strange  tongue :  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 
'Tis  needful,  dhat  die  most  immodest  word 
Be  look'd  upon,  and  leam'd :  which  once  attained. 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  further  use. 
But  to  be  known,  and  hated.     So,  like  gross  teims, 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time. 
Cast  ofi^his  fidlowers  :  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live. 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others ; 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 

IL  Hen.  'Tis  seldom,  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her 
comb 
In  the  dead  carrion. ^  —  Who's  here?  Westmoreland? 

Enter  Westmobeland.  .     . 

West.  Health  to  my  sovereign  !  and  new  happiness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver ! 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  grace's  hand : 

•  —  hit  affections  —  ]  His  passions ;  his  inordinate  desires. 

7  'Tiff  seldom^  when  the  bee,  &c.]  As  the  bee  having  once  placed 
her  comb  in  a  carcase,  stays  by  her  honey,  so  he  that  has  onice 
taken  pleasure  in  bad  company,  will  continue  to  associate  with  those, 
that  have  the  art  of  pleasing  him.    Johnson. 
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Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastuigs,  and  all, 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law ; 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheathed, 
But  peace  pots,  forth  her  oliye  every  where. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  bome^ 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read ; 
With  every  coiurse,  in  his  particular.^ 

IL  Hen.  O  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  summer  bird. 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.     Look !  here's  more  news. 

ErUer  Harcourt« 

Jtiar.  From  enemies  heaven  keep  your  majesty ; 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of! 
The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sherifiF  of  Yorkshire  overthrown : 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight. 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 

K.  Hen.  And  wherefore  should  these  good  news  make 
me  sick  ? 
Will  fortune  liever  come  with  both  hands  fiill. 
But  write  her  fiiir  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor^  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomach,  —  such  are  the  rich. 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news ; 
And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy :  — 
O  me  !  come  near  me,  now  I  am  much  ilL         [^Swoons^f 

P.  Humph.  Comfort,  your  majesty  ! 

Cla.  O  my  royal  lather ! 

West*  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself,  look  up ! 

8 in  his  particuhr,]    Hu  is  used  for  iU^  very  frequently  in 

theol(lplays« 
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War.  Be  patient^  pekoes;  ycm  do  know  these  fits 
Are  with  his  highnflw  very  or^ynairy • 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air ;  he'U  strai^t  be  wdL 

Cla.  No,  no ;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pongs ; 
The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure^,  that  should  confine  it  in^ 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  wiU  break  out 

P.  Humjih.  The  people  fear  me  ^ ;  for  thej  do  observe 
Un&ther'd  heirs  ^  and  loathly  birds  of  nature: 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year^ 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd  then  onr. 

Cku  Tlie  river  hodi  thrice  flow'd^  no  ebb  between: 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles^ 
Say,  it  did  so,  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and  died. 

War.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  recovers, 

P.  Humph.  This  apoplex  will,  certain,  be  his  end. 

IL  Hen.  I  pray  you,  take  me  i^,  and  bear  me  hence 
Into  some  other  chamber :  softly,  'pray. 

[7^^  convey  the  King  into  an  inner  part  of 
the  room,  and  place  him  on  a  hed. 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends ; 
Unless  some  duU^  and  favourable  hand  i 

Will  whisper  musick  to  my  weary  spirit 

War.  Call  for  the  musick  in  the  other  roon^  ^ 

K.  Hen.  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pQlow  hereof 


9  *Hatk  wrought  the  mure,  &cJ]  L  e.  the  wall. 

1  The  people  fear  mei]  i.  e.  make  me  afraid. 

s  Unfitthef^d  hein^  That  is,  equiyocal  births ;  animals  that  had 
no  animal  progemtors;  productions  not  brought  forth  according  to 
the  stated  laws  of  generation.    Johnbok. 

5  _  at  the  yecar^  i.  e.  as  i^  the  year,  Ssc. 

4  The  river  hath  thrice  Jlou^d^]  This  is  historically  true.  It  hap- 
pened on  the  1 2th  of  October,  1411. 

A  Unless  some  dull  — "]  Dull  signifies  mekmcholy,  gentle,  soothing, 
or,  producing  dullness  or  heaviness;  and  consequently  sleep. 

fi  Sti  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow  here.]  It  is  still  the  custom  in 
France  to  place  the  crown  on  the  king's  pillow  when  he  is  dying. 
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Cbu  His  €ye  ib  hoUow,  and  he  ABogea  mveeh. 
War.  Leas  noise»  kas  noise* 

Enter  Prince  Hbkbt. 

P.  Hen.  Who  saw  the  duke  of  Clarence  ? 

Cla.  I  am  here,  brother,  foil  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.  How  now !    rain  within  doors,   and  none 
abroad  t 
How  doth  the  king  ? 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ID. 

P.  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet? 

Tell  it  him. 

P.  Huntph.  He  altered  much  upon  the  hearing  it 

P.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick 
With  joy,  he  will  recover  without  physick. 

War.  Not  so  much  noise,  my  lords :  -^  sweet  prince, 
speak  low ; 
He  king  your  father  is  disposed  to  sleep. 

da.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War.  Will't  please  your  grace  to  go  along  vrith  us  7 

P.  Hen.  No;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by  the  king* 

[Exeuni  aU  but  P.  Henry. 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
BeiB^  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  poli^'d  perturbation !  golden  care ! 
lliat  keep'st  the  ports  ^  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night  I  -—sleep  with  it  now  I 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 
As  he,  whose  brow,  with  homely  biggin®  bound, 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night     O  majesty  f 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 

7  •»—  {he  ports  — ]  Are  the  gata  of  tlumbcr.  PorU  is  the 
ancient  miUtary  term  for  gates;  and  is  yet  used  in  this  sense  in 
Scotland. 

9 homely  biggin  J  A  kind  of  cap,  at  preseiK  vrom  only  by 

diildren;  but  so  called  firom  the  cap  worn  by  the  Beguines,  an 
order  of  nuns. 
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like  a  rich  Annour  worn  ib  heat  of  day. 

That  scalds  with  safety.     By  his  gates  of.  breath 

There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not : 

Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and.  weightless  down 

Perforce  must  move. — My  gracious  lord !  my  fiiiher !  — 

This  sleep  is  sound  indeed;  this  is  a  sleep, 

That  from  this  golden  rigol  ^  hath  divorc'd 

So  many  English  kings.     Thy  due,  from  me, 

Is  tears,  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood; 

Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness. 

Shall,  O  dear  &ther,  pay  thee  plenteously : 

My  due,  from  thee,  is  this  imperial  crown ; 

Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood,      ^ 

Derives  itself  to  me.     Lo>  here  it  sits,  — 

{Patting  it  on  his  head. 
Which  heaven  shall  guard:  And  put  the  world's  whole 

strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me :  This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  {Zxit. 

K»  Hen.  Warwick !  Gloster !  Clarence  t 

Re-enter  Warwick,  and  the  rest. 

da.  Doth  the  king  call? 

War.  What  would  your  majesty  ?    How  fhres  your 

grace? 
jK  Hen.  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,   my 

lords? 
Cku  We  left  the  prince  my  brother  here,  my  li^e. 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 

JL  Hen.  The  prince  of  Wales  ?   Where  is  he  ?  let 
me  see  him : 
He  is  not  here. 

War.  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 
P.  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber  where 
we  stay'd. 

9  —  thii  golden  rigol— *]  Rigid  means  a  circle. 
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K.  Hen.  Where  is  the  crofwn?  who  took  it  from  my 
pillow? 

War.  When  we  wididrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it  here. 

K.  Hen.  The  prince  hatb  ta^en  it  hence:  — go,  seek 
him  out 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death  ?  — 
Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick;  chide  him  hither. 

\Exit  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease. 
And  helps  to  end  me. —  See,  sons,  what  things  you  are! 
How  quickly  nature  &lls  into  revolt, 
•When  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
For  this  the  foolish  oyer-carefiil  lathers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains 

with  care, 
Their  bones  with  industry; 
For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts,  and  mardal  exercises : 
When,  like  the  bee,  tolling^  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets ; 

Our  thighs  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  hone^, 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive;  and  like  the  bees, 
Are  murdered  for  our  pains.     This  bitter  t^ste 
Yield  his  engrossments'  to  the  ending  &t)ier«  — * 

Be-enter  Warwick. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determin'd^  ifte  ?     ' 

War.  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  room. 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks; 

I toUing'— ]  7\)iBng  u  taking  toll. 

tt  Field  kis  engroumenti  — ]  His  accumulations, 
s  —  dcUnmCd'^]  i.c.  ended;  it  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in 
legal  conveyances. 
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l^tb  such  a  deep  demeaBour  id  giieat  dortoWf 
That  tyraimy,  which  never  quafi'd  but  bloods 
WoMf  by  beholdinfr  him,  have  wadi'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  ^e-dropa.    He  is  eoaung  billier. 
K^  Hen.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the  crown  ? 

Be^enUr  Prince  Hbitbt. 

Lo,  where  he  comes,  —  Come  hither  to  me,  Harry:  — 
Depart  die  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

[Exeunt  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey, 
Lords,  4*^. 

P.  Hen.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again. 

K»  Hen.  Tliy    wish    was    father,    Harry,    to    that 
diought : 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair. 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe?  O  foolish  youtli  I 
Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee. 
Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  &lling  with  so  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  win  quickly  drop :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stoPn  that,  which,  after  some  few  hours, 
Were  thine  without  ofience ;  and,  at  my  death. 
Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectation  :^ 
Thy  life  did  manifest,  thou  lov'dst  me  not. 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it 
Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts ; 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  liUTe. 
What  I  caD8tthouiiot£xrbear  mahalf  anhour? 
Thcai  get  thee  gone;  and  dig  nay  gcave  thyself ; 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  tlune  ear. 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse, 

4  _.  jeoTrf  up  my  eiepecUMon:]  Thou  hast   confirmed  my 
opinion. 
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Be  drops  of  bftlm,  to  sanctify  tky  headi 

Only  oompouiid  me  wi&  ibrgotten  dust; 

Give  ihatf  wliich  gave  thee  lifia^  unto  tfaewoms. 

Pluck  down  my  (^oer%  break  my  decceea ; 

For  now  a  tune  is  oome  tomockaftfixnoa, 

Harry  ike  fifth  is  cnnnfd :  —  Up,  -vanky  I 

Down,  royal  state  1  all  yon  aage  eomneHors,  lienoe  I 

And  to  the  £ng]ish  court  .assemble  now, 

From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness  ! 

Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum : 

Have  you  a  ruffian,  that  will  swear,  drink^  dance. 

Revel  the  night;  rob,  muider,  and  commit 

The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways? 

Be  baf^y,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 

England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  gnik : 

Ekigland  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  mi^t : 

For  the  fifth  Hlury  firom  curVd  license  plucks 

The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 

Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent 

0  my  poor  kingdcMoi,  sick  with  dvil  blows ! 
When  that  my  care  ooidd  not  withhold  Ihy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do^  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants  I 
P.  Hen.  O,  pardon  me^  my  liege !  bnt  far  my  teaia^ 

l&ieeUng. 
The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 

1  had  forestall'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so fiur*    Tliere  is  your  crown; 
And  He  that  weaiss  the  crown  immortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours  !  If  I  a£BBCt  it  more. 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown, 

Let  me  no  more  fix>m  this  obc^lience  rise,  , 

(Which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteous  spirit 
Teacheth,)  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending ! 
Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in 
And  fimnd  no  course  of  breath  within  your  majesty. 
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How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  If  I  do  feign, 

O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die; 

And  never  live  to  show  the  incredukms  world 

The  noble  chaoge  that  I  have  purposed ! 

Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 

(And  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  thhik  you  were,) 

I  spake  unto  the  crown  as  having  sense. 

And  thus  upbraided  it.     7%^  care  an  thee  depending^ 

Hath  fed  igxm  the  body  of  mf  fathers 

Therefbrey  thoUf  best  of  goldj  art  nsoorst  of  gold^ 

Other y  leu  Jine  in  caraty  is  more  precious, 

Preserving  lifis  in  med^dne  potable :  * 

But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honoured,  most  renatmCd, 

Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up.     Thus,  my  most  royal  liege, 

Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head; 

To  try  with  it, — as  with  an  enemy. 

That  had  before  my  £eu;e  murder'd  my  fether,  — 

The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 

But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy. 

Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride ; 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 

Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome. 

Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it. 

Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head  ! 

And  make  me  as  the  poor^t  vassal  is. 

That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it  ( 

K.  Hen.  O  my  son  ! 
Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind,  to  take  it  hence. 
That  thou  might'st  win  the  more  thy  fisither's  love, 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it 
Come  hither,  Harry,  sit  thou  by  my  bed ; 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.     Heaven  knows,  my  son, 

A m  metPcme  potable :]  There  has  long  prevailed  an  opinion 

that  a  solution  of  gold  has  great  medicinal  virtaes,  and  that  the 
inoomiptibility  of  gold  might  be  communicated  to  the  body  impre^^ 
nated  with  it. 
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By  what  by-paths,  knd  iiiiKreet  cnxi&'d  ways^ 

I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  rnyselS  knom  well, 

How  trbuUetome  it  luit  npan  nqr  head-: 

To  thee  it  shall  deacend  mih  hetbtt  ffuiiet, 

Better  opimon,  better  coitfirmatioiv; 

For  all  die  soil^  of  die  a^ievement  goes 

With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seenfd  in  me^ 

But  as  an  }H>no«ir  snat^d  irith  bokteroui?  hand ; 

And  I  had  many  living,  to  upbtaid  >      • 

My  gain  of  it  by  ^far  assintancesr; 

Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel,  eavi  to  bloodshed,    •  > 

Wounding  supposed  peace  ^ :  ail  these  bold  fears,^ 

Thou  see'aft,  wilh  peril  I  have  answered :     - 

For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  seen^ 

Acting  that  argnment;  and  now  my  death 

Changes  the  mode^ :  for  what  in  me  was  purchas'd,^ 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  feircr  sort;      •    - 

So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively.^ 

Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  stkre'than  I  could  do^ 

Thou  art  not  firm  enough,  smce  griefe'are  green; 

And  all  thy  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  fnends. 

Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta*en  out ; 

By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanc'd, 

And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 

To  be  again  displaced:  which  to  avoid, 

I  cut  them  off:  and  had  a  purpose  now  '  <  ^ 


* toil — ]  Is  spot,  dirt,  tutpitude,  reproach. 

7  _  supposed  peace :]  Counterfeited,  imagined,  not  reaL 

8  ^.^  all  these  bold  f&ut^]  Fear  is  ii^rtt  iited  in  the  active  serise, 
for  that  which  camoa  fear, 

9  —  Congee  the  mode^l  Mode  is  the  fonii  or  state -of  Ithfngs. 

* for  whtd  in  tne  was  purchasM,]  Purchased,  in  this  plolsev 

sgnifies  acquired  by  unjust  and  indirect  mediods.  Putchaiei  tq 
^bakspeare,  ftequently  means  sialen  gesds,  or  goods  dishoneittl)! 
obtained. 

A  — **^  succesahefy.]  Bf  order  •  of  mocession.  firory  unirper 
tttntches  a  daim  of  hereditary  ri^ht  as  soon  as  he  can. 

VOL.  V.  II 
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To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land  ;^ 

Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 

Too  near  unto  my  state.     Therefore^  my  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  course^  to  busy  giddy  minds 

Widi  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action,  hence  borne  out. 

May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 

More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so. 

That  strengdi  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive !  ^ 

And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live  ! 

P.  Hm,  My  gracious  liege, 
You  won  it,  ^ore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ; 
Then  plain,  and  right,  must  my  possession  be : 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  ri^itfoUy  maintain. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Warwick,  Lords, 
and  Others. 

K,  Hen,  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of  Lan- 
caster. 
P.  John.  Health,  peace,  and  happmess,  to  my  royal 

fether! 
K.  Hen.  Thou  bring*st  me  happiness,  and  peace,  son 
John; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  with^r'd  trunk  :  upon  thy  sight. 

My  worldly  business  makes  a  period. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwick  ? 

^  Taie^do^t  Many  to  Oe  Bofy  Land;]  The  sense  is:  Of  tkoie 
whoauuted  my  nswrjpaiiott, some  I kaoe  cuti^,  md many  /  intended 
tok^dabnad.  This  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  whidi  the  Jdag 
very  frequently  revives  the  mendon,  had  two  motives,  religion  and 
policy.  He  durst  not  wear  the  ill-gotten  crown  without  expiation, 
but  in  the  act  of  expiation  he  contrives  to  make  his  wickedness 
successful.    Johnson. 

*EmifI  eame,  &c.]  Tius  is  a  true  picture  of  a  mind  divided  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth.  He  prays  for  the  prosperity  of  guilt  whfle 
be  deprecates  its  punishment.    Johnson, 
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P.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick  I 

IC  Hen.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  Ae  kxlging  where  I  first  did  swoon? 

War.  'Tis  call'd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God ! — even  there  my  life  must 
end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  (fie  but  in  Jerusalem ; 
Which  vao^y  I  supposed,  the  Holy  Land :  — 
But^  bear  me  to  that  chamber^  there  111  lie; 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  [ExeunL 


ACT  V. 

SPENE  L  —  Glostershire.  A  Hatt  in  ShalloVs  House. 

Enter  Shallow,  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

SAall.  By  cock  and  pye,  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to- 
night What,  Davy,  I  say ! 

Fal.  You  must  excuse  me,  mast^  Robert  Shallow. 

^katt.  I  will  not  excuse  you;  you  shall  not  be  excused ; 
excuses  shall  not  be  admitted ;  there  is  no  excuse  shall 
senre^  you  shall  not  be  excused.  —  Why,  Davy  ! 

Enter  Davy. 

JDaty.  Here,  sir. 

Shall.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,  —  let  me  see,  Davy ;  let 
me  see ;  —  yea,  marry,  William  cook,  bid  him  come 
hither.  —  Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Deny.  Marry,  sir,  thus :  — those  precepts  cannot  be 
served  ^ :  and,  again,  sir,  —  Shall  we  sow  the  headland 
withwh^? 

5 Hoie  precepts  camioi  he  terved:]     Precept  is  a  justice's 

warrant.  To  the  offices  which  Falstaff  gives  Davy  m  the  Mowing 
scene,  may  be  added  that  of  justice's  cleric.  Davy  has  almost  as  many 
employments  as  Scnib  in  The  iStraiogem. 

H  2 
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ShaU.  W^  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  Wpun 
cook ;  Are  there  po  young  pigeons  ? 

Davy.  Yes,  sir.  ■  Here  is  now  the  smith's  note, 
for  shoeing,  and  plough-irons* 

1$%^.  Let  it  b^  east^^  and  paid: — «ir  Jolm,.  you 
shall  not  be  excused. 

Dcnn/.  NoW)  siry  a  new  ^ak  to  the  bucket  mu^  needs 
be  had :  —  And,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any  pf  Wil- 
liam's wages,  (d^out  the  sack  he  lost  the  other  day  at 
Hinckley  fair  ? 

.  ShaH.  He  shall  answer  it :  — ^ —  Some  psge^Nas,  Davy; 
a  couple  of  short-legged  hens ;  a  joint  of  mutton;  and 
any  pretty  Uttle  dny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook. 

Deny.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

I^all.  Yes,  Davy.  I  will  use  him  well;  A  friend 
i'the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.  Use  his 
men  well,  Davy ;  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will 
backbite. 

Davy.  No  worse  than  they  are  back-bitten,  sir :  for 
they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

ShalL  Well  conceited,  Davy;  About  thy  business,  Davy. 

Davff.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William 
Visor  of  Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes  of  the  hill. 

Shall,  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against 
that  Visor ;  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my  know- 
ledge. 

Daty.  I  grant  your  worship,  that  he  is  a  knave,  sir  : 
but,  yet,  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should  have  some 
countenance  at  his  friend's  request  An  honest  man, 
sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not  I 
have  served  your  worship  truly,  sir,  this  eight  years ; 
and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice  in  a  quarter  bear  out  a 
knave  against  an  honest  man,  I  have  but  a  very  little 
credit  with  your  worship.  The  knave  is  mine  honest 
friend,  sir;  therefore,  I  beseech  your,  worship,  let  him 
be  countenanced. 

6 Let  U  be  cast  J    Thai  is,  cast  ttp»  computed. 
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Shal.  Go  to ;  I  say,  he  shall'  have  lio  T^ong.'  Look 
about,  Davy.  IRtit  Davy.]  Where  are  ybui  sir  Johnn^ 
Come,  off  with  your  boots.  —  Give  me  your  hand^  mas- 
ter Bardolph.  - 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship.  ^ 

Skal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  master 
Bardolph: — and  welcome,  my  tall  fellow.  [To  the 
Page.]     Come,  sir  John.  lExit  Shallow, 

Fal.  Ill  follow  you,  good  master  Robert  Shallow. 
Bardolph,  look  to  our  horses.  lEj:eunt:  Bardolph  and 
Page.]  If  I  were  sawed  into  quantities,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermitVstaveis '  as  master 
Shallow.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  to  see  the  semblable 
coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  and  his :  They,  by  observ- 
ing him,  do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  justices ;  he, 
by  conversing  with  them,  is  turned  tnto  a  justice-like 
serving-man ;  their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction 
with  the  participation  of  society,  that  they  flock  togeth^ 
in  consent,  like  so  many  wiM-'geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to 
master  Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  taien,  with  the 
imputation  of  being  near  their  master  ^ :  if  to  his  men, 
I  would  curry  with  master  Shallow,  that  no  man  could 
better  command  his  servants.  It  is  certain,  that  either 
wise  bearing,  or  ignorant  carriage,  is  caught,  as  men 
take  diseases,  one  of  another :  therefore,  let  men  take 
heed  of  their  company.  I  will  devise  matter  enough  out 
of  this  Shallow,  to  keep  prinice  Harry  in  continual 
laughter,  the  wearing-out  of  six  fashions,  (which  is  four 
terms  or  two  actions  ^,)  and  he  shall  laugh  without  tW^- 
vaUums.  O,  it  is  much,  that  a  lie,  witi^  a  slight  oath, 
and  a  jest,  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fellow  that 

7  —  bearded  kerrtut*sstavet  — ]  He  had  before  called  him  thip 
starved  justice.    His  want  of  flesh  is  a  standing  jest. 

8  —  near  their  master ;]  i.  e.  admitted  to  their  master's  con- 
fideoce. 

9  — -  two  ocIsomJ  There  is^  something  humorous  in  making  a 
spendthrift  compute  time  by  the  operation  of  an  action  for  debt.     . 
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never  had  the  ache^  in  his  shoulders  !  O^  you  shall  see 
him  laugh)  till  his  fiice  be  like  a  wet  doek  iU  laid  vap. 

SkaL  [wiikin.']  Sir  John  I 

FaL  I  come,  master  Shallow;  I  come,  master  Shal- 
low. lExit  FiJUBTAFF. 


SCENE  IL 

Westminster.     A  Room  in  the  Palace* 

Enter  VfjLimicvij  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

War*  How  now,  my  lord  chief  justice  ?  iv^iither  away  ? 

Ch.  Just.  How  doth  the  king  ? 

War.  Exceeding  well ;  his  cares  are  now  all  ended. 

Ch^Just.  I  hope^  not  dead. 

War.  He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature ; 

And,  to  our  purposes,  he  lives  no  more. 

Ok.  Jiist.  I  would,  his  migesty  had  caU'd  me  with 
him: 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  hb  life. 
Hath  left  me  open  to  ail  injuries. 

War.  Indeed,  T  think,  the  young  king  loves  you  not. 

Ch.  Just.  I  know,  he  doth  not ;  and  do  arm  myself 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fimta^. 

Enter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey,  Clarence, 
Westmoreland,  and  Others. 

War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Harry ; 
O,  that  die  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen ! 

>  — /tffloar  that  never  had  the  ache^l  That  i8,  a  young  fd- 
!ow»  one  whose  dbposttion  to  merdment  time  and  pain  have  not  yet 
impaired. 
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Hofw  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  sfKurits  of  vile  sort  I 

Ch.  Jua.  Abis  I  I  fear,  all  will  be  oratomU 

P.  John.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick. 

P.  Humph*  CUu  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

P.  John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak. 

War.  We  do  remember;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

P.  John.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us 
heavy ! 

Ch.  Just.  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier ! 

P.  I^bmph.  O,  good  my  l<n^,  you  have  lost  a  friend, 
indeed: 
And  I  dare  swear,  you  borrow  not  that  fiice 
Of  seeming  sorrow;  it  is,  sure,  your  own. 

P.  John.  Though  no  man  be  assur'd  what  grace  to 
find. 
You  stand  in  coldest  expectation : 
I  am  the  sorrier ;  Vould,  'twere  otherwise. 

Cla.  Well,  you  must  now  speak  sir  John  Falstaff&ir ; 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 

Ch.  Just.  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in  honour. 
Led  by  the  impartial  ccmduct  of  my  soul; 
And  never  shall  you  see,  that  I  will  b^ 
A  ragged  and  forestalled  ranission. — 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me^ 
I'll  to  the  king  my  master  that  k  dead. 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  hkn. 

War.  Here  comes  the  prince* 

Enter  King  Henry  V. 

Ch.  Just.    Good  morrow ;  and  heaven  save  your 

majesty  I 
King.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  mqesty. 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.  — 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear ; 
H  4 
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This  is  tlie  Engliab,  oat  d^e  T^rkish  court  r 

Not  Amurath  aa  AlAurfith  succ^ds, 

But  Harry  Harry,:  Yet  be  s^  good  brothers. 

For,  to  speak  truthf  it  very  well  becomes  you ; 

Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears. 

That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fiishion  on, 

And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why  then,  be  sad ; 

But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers,  : 

Tbun  a.  j0int  bujfden  laid  upQn  us  all* 

For  me,  by  heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assur'd^ 

I'll  be;  your  &tber  and  your  brother  ^ ; 

L^  me  but  b^ar  your  Ipve,  111  bear  your  cares. 

Yet  weep,  that  Harry's  dead ;  and  so  will  I ; 

But  Harry  Eves,  that  shall  cpnvert  those  tears. 

By  number,  into  hours  of  bi^piness, 

P,  John^  Sf€.  We  hope  no  other  jfrom  your  majes|y. 

King.  You  all  look  strangely  on  me : — and  you  most; 

[7b /Ae  Chief  Justice. 
You  are,  I  think,  assur'd  I  Jove  you  not. 

Ghs  Just.  I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  measur'd  rightly. 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

«iW*No! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  gte^  hopes  foi^et 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  heir  of  England  !  Was  this  easy  ?^ 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

Ch.  Jiist.  I  then  did  use  the  person  ef  your  father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me : 
And,  in  die  administration  of  his  law. 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  power  c^  law  and  justice, 

tt  — ^  not  the  Turkkh  eouH  ;]  Not  the  court  where  the  prince 
that  mounts  tlie  throne  puts  his  brothers  to  death. 

* Wot  tMt  easy?]  That  is,  was  this  not  grievous?  Shakspcarc 

has  eatif  in  this  sense  elsewhere.    Johnson. 
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The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment; 
Whereon,  as  an  offander  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  UI, 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law^  and  blunt  the  swoixl 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person : 
Nay,  more ;  to  spurn  at  youp  most  royal  unage. 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body*  ^ 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours ; 
Be  now  the  &ther,  and  propose  a  son :  ^ 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profim'd. 
See  your  most  dreadful  laws  ao  loosely  slighted,  • 
Behold  jrourself  so  by  a  son  disdained ; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  sikncing  your  son : 
After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me ; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state,  ^ 
Wl^t  I  have  done,  that  misbecame  my  place, 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 
King.    You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this 
well; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance^  and  the  sword : 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase. 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 


*  To  trip  the  course  of  law,]  To  defeat  the  process  of  jiibtice ;  a 
metaphor  taken  from  the  act  of  tripping  a  runner. 

>  And  Moot  ymr  vforkmgi  in  a  tecond  body.]  To  treat  with  con- 
tempt your  acts  executed  by  a  representative. 

^— and  propose  a  son:]  i.  e.  image  to  yourself  a  son,  contrive 
for  a  moment  to  think  you  have  one. 

^ in  your  state,]  In  your  regal  character  and  office,  not  with 

the  passion  of  a  man  interested,  but  with  the  impartiality  of  a  legis- 
lator.   Johnson, 
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So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  fkthei's  words ;  — 

Happy  am  I^  that  have  a  man  so  Md, 

That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son: 

And  not  less  happy^  having  such  a  son^ 

7%at  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 

Into  the  hands  of  justice. — You  did  eommit  me : 

For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 

The  unstained  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear; 

With  this  remembrance  % — That  you  use  the  same 

With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit. 

As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.     There  is  my  hand; 

You  shall  be  as  a  &ther  to  my  youth: 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear ; 

And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 

To  your  well  practised,  wise  directions.  — — - 

And,  princes  all,  believe  me^  I  beseech  you ; — 

My  fiither  is  gone  wild^  into  his  grave, 

For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections ; 

And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive,  ^ 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world ; 

To  finstrate  prophecies ;  and  to  raze  out 

Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 

After  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  me 

Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity,  till  now : 

Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea; 

Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods,'-^ 

And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majes^. 

Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament: 

And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel. 

That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 

8  — ^  remembrance^  That  is,  admonidon. 

«  My  father  ii  gone  wUd — ]  The  meaning  is — My  wUd  dnpdsi- 
Uons  having  ceased  on  my  father's  death,  and  being  now  as  it  were 
buried  in  his  tomb,  he  and  wildness  are  interred  in  the  same  grave. 

1 with  hii  spirit  sadly  I  survive,]  Sadly  is  the  same  as  soberly, 

seriously,  gravely.    Sad  is  opposed  to  wild.    Johnson. 

a the  state  of  Jloodt,]  i.  c.  dignity  of  floods,  or  of  the 

ocean. 
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In  equal  nmk  with  the  best  gorern'd  nation; 
That  war,  or  peace^  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  fiuniliar  to  us; 
In  whid^  you,  &ther,  shall  have  foremost  hand. 

iTothe  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  acdte, 
As  I  before  remembered,  all  our  state ; 
And  (God  consignmg  to  my  good  intents,) 
No  prince^  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to  say,  — « 
Heaven  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day.      lExemU. 


SCENE  III. 
Glostershire.     TTSe  Garden  of  ShalloV^  House. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Silence,  Barbolph,  the 
Page,  and  Davy. 

Sial^  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard:  where,  in 
an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own 
graffing^  witli  a  dish  of  ^oraways^  and  ao  forth;  — 
come,  cousin  Silence; — and  then  to  bed. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  you  have  lieve  a  goodly  dwelling, 
and  a  rich. 

Skal.  Barren,  barren,  barren ;  beggars  all,  beggors 
tdl,  sir  John:  —  marry,  good  air. —  Spread,  Davy; 
spread,  Davy;  "^V^ell  said^  Davy. 

FaL  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses ;  he  is  your 
serving-man,  and  your  husbandman* 

Shal.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good  var- 
let,  sir  Jolm.  —  By  the  mass,  I  have  drunk  too  much 
sack  at  supper:-^**— A  good  varlet  Now  sit  down, 
now  sit  down  e^-^come,  cousin. 

SiL  Ah,  sirrah  I  qnoth-a,  — we  slhall 

Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  make  good  cheer,      [Singing. 

And  praise  heaven  /or  the  merry,  tfear  ^ 
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fVhen  jUA  is  dieap  and  females  dearj^ 

And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there. 
So  merrily  i 
And  ever  aanong  so  merrily. 

Fal»  There's  a  merry  heart  I  —  Good  master  Silence, 
ril  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

Skal.  Give  master  fiardolph  some  wine,  Davy. 

Davt/.  Sweet  sir,  sit;   [^seating  Barixolph  and  the 
Page  at  another  taUe.']  I'll  be  with  you  anon :  — most 

sweet  sir,  sit. Master  page,  j^ood  master  page^  sit: 

proface^  !  What  you  want  in  meat,  we'll  have  in  drink. 
But  you  must  bear;  The  heart's  all.*  lExit. 

Shot.  Be  merry,  master  Bardolph; — and  my  little 
soldier  there,  be  merry.    • 

Sil.  Be  merryj  be  merry,  any  wif^s  as  aUf  /    [Silking. 

For  ivomen  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall : 

'Tis  merry  in  haU,  when  beards  wag  all. 
And  welcome  merry  shrove-^ide. 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  &c. 

JHz/.  I  did  not  think,  master  Silence  bad  been  a  man 
of  this  mettle. 

iSfl.  Who  I?   I  have  been  merry  twice  and  cmce, 
ere  now. 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats^  for  you. 

\Setting  them  before  Bardolph. 

3 and  females  dear,  &c.]   This  very  natural  character  of 

Justice  Silence  is  not  suffidently  observed.  He  would  scarcely 
speak  a  word  before,  and  now  there  is  no  posaibili^  of  stopping 
hu  mouth. 

* preface!]  Italian  from  profaccia;  a  cant  term  in  Italr, 

thftt  is,  much  good  may  it  do  you. 

s The  hearts  alL]   That  b,  the  intention  with  which  the 

entertainment  is  ffven.  The  humour  consiBts  in  nnldbg  Davy  act 
as  master  of  the  house.    Johnson. 

t  *•  wife  has  all ;" — Malon£. 

« leaiher-coaU — ]  The  apple  commonly  denominated  rus- 

setine,  in  Devonshire,  is  called  the  huff^eoat. 
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ShaL  Davy,— 

Davi/.  Your  worship  ?  -—  I'll  be  with  you  straight. 
[7b  Bard.]  —  A  cup  of  wine,  sir  ? 

Sil.  A  cup  of  XDtne^  thafs  brisk  andjine^ 

And  drink  unto  ike  lemon  mine ;  [Singing. 

And  a  merry  heart  lives  long'^. 

Fed.  Well  said,  master  Silence. 

Sil.  And  we  shall  be  merry;  —  now  comes  in  the 
sweet  of  the  night. 
'  FA  Healdi  add  long  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 

Sil.  FiU  the  cup^  and  let  it  come ; 

rU  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Shal.  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome :  If  thou  wantest 
any  thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart. — 
Welcome,  my  litde  tiny  thief;  [to  the  Page;]  and 
welcome,  indeed,  too.  — p  I'll  drink  to  master  Bardolph, 
and  to  all  the  cavaleroes^  about  London* 

Doty.  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Bard.  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy,  — 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  you'll  crack  a  quart  together. 
Ha !  will  you  not,  master  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  sir,  in  a  pottle  pot. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee :  —  The  knave  will  stick  by 
thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that:  he  will  not  out;  he  is  true 
bred. 

Bard.  And  I'll  stick  by  him,  sir. 

Shal.  Why,  there  spoke  a  kuig.  Lack  nothing :  be 
merry.  {_Knocking  heard.^  Look  who's  at  door  there : 
Ho!  who  knocks? 

lExit  Davy. 

Fal.  Why,  now  you  have  done  nle  r^ht 

[7b  &LENCE,  i»ho  drinks  a  btmper. 

7 cavaleroes  —  ]   This   was  the    term  by  which   an   airy, 

splendid,  irregular  fellow  was  distinguished.  The  soldiers  of  king 
Charles  were  called  cavaliers  from  the  gaiety  which  they  affected  in 
opposition  to  the  sour  faction  of  the  parliament. 
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SiL  Domeright^^  [Singing. 

And  dub  me  knigkl :  ^ 
Samingo,  ^ 
Is'tnot  so? 

Fal.  'Tis  so, 

SiL  Is't  so?  Whj)  then  say,  an  old  man  can  do 
somewhat 

Jte-erUer  Davy* 

Ikay.  An  it  please  your  worship,  there's  one  Rstol 
come  from  the  court  with  news. 

Fdl.  From  the  court,  let  him  come  in.  — 

Enter  Pistol. 

How  now,  Pistol? 

Pist.  God  save  you,  sir  John  ! 

FaL  What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Pistol  ? 

Pist  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good.«<— 
Sweet  knight,  thou  art  now  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
the  realm. 

SiL  B/r  lady,  I  think  'a  be;  but  gQodmaa  Puff  of 
Barson.^ 


^  Do  me  rights  To  do  a  man  rights  and  to  do  him  reawn^  weee 
formerly  the  usual  expressions  in  pled^ng  h^tbt.  He  who  drank 
a  inunper,  expected  that  a  bumper  should  be  drank  to  his  toast. 

9  And  dub  me  knight:]  li  was  the  custom  of  the  good  fellows  of 
Shakspeare's  days  to  drink  a  very  large  draught  of  wine>  and  some- 
times a  less  palataUe  potation,  on  their  kneet,  to  the  health  of  dieir' 
mistress.  He  who  performed  this  exploit  was  dubbM  a  knight  for 
the  evening. 

1  Sandngo,]  SamngOy  that  is,  San  Domingo,  as  some  of  the  com- 
mentators have  rightly  observed.  But  what  is  the  meaning  and 
propriety  of  the  name  here,  has  not  yet  been  shown. 

« but  goodman  Puff  o/*  Barson.]  A  little  before,  William  Visor 

of  Woncot  is  mentioned.  Woodmancot  and  Barton  (says  Mr. 
Edwards's  MSS.),  which  I  suppose  are  these  two  places,  and  are 
rq>resented  to  be  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Justice  Shallow,  are 
both  of  them  in  Berkeley  hundred  in  Glostershire.    Hib,  limagine. 
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Scene  IIL         KING  HENRY  IV.  Ill 

Pist.  Puff? 
Puff  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base !  — 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol,  and  thy  friend, 
And  helter-skeker  have  I  rode  to  thee ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys. 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

FaL  I  pr'y  thee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  of  this ' 
world. 

PisL  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldings  base ! 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

FaL  O  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news  ? 
Let  king  Cophetiia  know  the  truth  thereof. 

Sil.  And  JBoUn  Hood,  Scarlet^  and  John.        [Sings. 

Pistm  SSiall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons  ? 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled  ? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  li^f). 

SkaL  Honest  gendeman,  I  know  not  your  breeding. 

Pisi.  Why  then,  lament  therefore. 

Shal.  Give  me  pardon,  sir;  —  I^  sir,  you  come  with 
news  from  the  court,  I  take  it,  there  is  but  two  ways ; 
either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal  them.  I  am,  sir, 
under  the  king,  in  some  authority, 

Pist.  Under  whidi  Idng,  Bezonian^  ?  speak,  or  die. 

SkaL  Under  king  Harry. 

Pisi.  Harry  the  fourth  ?  or  fifth  ? 

Shal.  Harry  the  foiuth. 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  thine  office !«--' 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king; 
Harry  the  fifth's  die  man.     I  speak  the  truth : 


was  done  to  disguise  the  satire  a  little :  for  Sir  Th<Mnas  Lucy,  who, 
by  die  coat  of  arms  he  bears,  must  be  the  real  Justice  Shallow,  lived 
at  Charlecot,  near  Stratford,  in  Warwickshire.    Stestenb. 

9 Bezonian  ?]  A  term  of  reproach,  frequent  in  the  wrttera 

contemporary  with  our  poet  Bitognoto,  a  needy  person ;  thence 
metaphorically,  a  base  scoundreL 
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11«  SECOND  PART  OF  Act  V. 

When  Pistol  lies,  do  this ;  and  fig  me,  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard.^ 

FdL.  What!  is  the  old  king  dead  ? 

Pist.  As  nail  in  door  ^  :  the  things  I  speak,  are  just. 

-Fa/.  Away,  Bardolph;  saddle  my  horse.  —  Master 
Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the 
land,  'tis  thine.  —  Pistol,  I  will  double-charge  thee  with 
dignities. 

Bard.  O  joyfid  day !  —  I  would  not  take  a  knight- 
hood for  my  fortune. 

Pist.  What?  I  do  bring  good  news  ? 

FaL  Carry  master  Silence  to  bed. — Master  Shallow, 
my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  fortune's 
steward.  Get  oh  thy  boots  :  we'll  ride  all  night  :*-*  O, 
sweet  Pistol :  —  Away,  Bardolph.  {JEait  Baro.]  — 
Come,  Pistol,  utter  more  to  me;  and,,  withal,  devise 
something  to  do  thyself  good. — Boot,  boot,  master 
Shallow :  I  know,  the  young  king  is  sick  for  me.  Let 
us  take  any  man's  horses ;  the  laws  of  England  are  at 
my  commandment.  Happy  are  they  which  have  been 
my  friends;  and  woe  to  my  lord  chirf  justice  ! 

Pitt.  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also  ! 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,  say  they : 
Why,  here  it  is ;  Welcome  these  pleasant  dajrs. 

[^Examt. 

4  ■  i  .fig  met  l^ 

The  bragging  S^taniard,]  To  ^,  in  Spanish^  higas  dar,  U  to  in- 
sult by  putting  the  thumb  between  the  fore  and  middle  finger. 
From  this  Spanish  custom  we  yet  say  in  contempt,  "  a  fig  for  you." 

Johnson. 

»Fal.  What  J  is  the  old  king  dead? 

Pist.  At  nail  in  door:]  This  proverbial  expression  is  oftener  used 
than  understood.  The  door  nail  is  the  tual  on  which  in  ancient 
doors  the  knocker  strikes.  It  is  therefore  used  as  a  compariflOfi  to 
any  one  irrecoverably  dead,  one  who  has  fallen  (as  Virgil  says) 
snuUd  morte^  L  e.  with  abundant  death,  such  as  reiteration  of  strokes 
on  the  head  would  naturally  produce. 
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Scene  IV.  KING  HENRY  IV.  us 

SCENE  IV, 
London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Beadles,  dragging  in  Hasten  Quickly,  andJioUs 
Tear-sheet. 

Host.  No,  thou  arrant  knave ;  I  would  I  might  die, 
that  I  might  have  thee  hanged ;  thou  hast  drawn  my 
shoulder  out  of  joint  , 

1  Betxd.  The  constables  have  delivered  her  over  to 
me :  and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough,  I  war- 
rant her ;  there  hath  been  a  man  or  two  lately  killed 
about  her. 

Dol.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook ^  you  lie.  Come  on;  Til 
tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe^-visaged  rascal ;  an  the 
child  I  now  go  with,  do  miscarry,  thou  hadst  better 
thou  hadst  struck  thy  mother,  thou  paper-faced  villain. 

Host.  O  the  Lord,  that  sir  John  were  come!  he 
would  make  this  a  Uoody  day  to  somebody.  But  I 
pray  God  the  fruit  of  her  womb  miscarry  I 

1  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of  cushions^ 
again ;  you  have  but  eleven  now.  Come,  I  charge  you 
both  go  with  me;  iot  the  man  is  dead,  that  you  and 
Pistol  beat  among  you* 

Dd.  FU  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a  censer  I  ^ 
I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this,  you  blue- 
bottle rogue  ^!  you  filthy  femished  correctioner :  if 
you  be  not  swinged,  I'll  forswear  half-kirtles.  ^ 

0  KuJt-hook^  &c.]  Nui'^ook  seems  to  have  been  in  thoM  dmes  a 
term  of  reproach  for  a  catchpoll ;  or,  as  some  thii^,  a  cant  word 
for  a  thief,  or  rogue. 

7 a  dozen  of  cuthiom — ]   That  is,  to  stuff  her  out  that  she 

might  counterfeit  pregnancy. 

• «— —  ihou  thin  man  in  a  censer !]  An  embossed  figure  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pierced  convex  lid  of  the  center, 

» biuc'bottle  rogue  !]  A  name,  I  suppose,  given  to  the  beadle, 

from  the  colour  of  his  livery ;  and  an  allusion  to  the  flesh-fly  so 
called. 

I hatf-kirllet.]  From  the  description  of  a  kirile  given  by  the 

VOL.  v.  I 
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114  SECOND  PART  OF  Ac*.  V. 

1  Bead.  Come^  come,  you  she  knight-errant,  come. 
Host  O,   that  right  should  thus  overcome  might  I 
Well;  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 
DoL  Come^  you  rogue,  come ;  bring  me  to  a  justice. 
Host.  Ay ;  come^  you  starved  blood-hound. 
DoL  Goodman  death  !  goodman  bones ! 
H(^.  Thou  atomy  thou  ! 
Dol.  Come,  you  thin  thing ;  come,  you  rascal ! 
1  BecLd.  Very  well.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 
ApuMtck  Place  near  Westminster  Abbey. 

Enter  fw)  Grooms,  strewing  Bushes. 

1  Groom.  More  rushes,  more  rushes.  ^ 

2  Groom.  The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 

1  'Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come  from 
the  coronation :  Despatch,  despatch. 

[Exeunt  Grooms. 

Enter  "BiJJBf^KVV^  Shallow,  Pistol,   Bardolph,  and 
the  Page. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me^  master  Robert  Shallow; 
I  will  make  the  king  do  you  grace :  I  will  leer  upon 
him,  as  'a  comes  by ;  and  do  but  mark  the  countenance 
that  he  will  give  me. 

Pist.  God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight 


commentators,  a  half-kirtle  should  seem  to  be  a  Bkort  cioak.    Per- 
haps a  cloak,  without  sleeves,  was  here  meant. 

<  Mare  rtuhesy  Ac]  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  at  cere- 
monud  entertainment^  it  was  the  custom  to  strew  the  floor  with 
rashes.  Chambers,  and  indeed  all  apartments  usually  inhabited,  were 
formerly  strewed  in  this  manner.  As  our  ancestors  rarely  washed 
their  floors,  disguises  of  undeanliness  became  necessary  things. 
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Scene  V.  KING  HENRY  IV.  115 

Fal.  Come  here^  Pistol ;  stand  behind  me.  —  O,  if  I 
had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I  would  have 
bestowed  the  thousand  pound  I  borrowed  of  you.  [To 
Shallow.]  But  'ds  no  matter ;  this  poor  show  doth 
better :  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

FaL  It  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

FaL  My  devotion. 

Shal.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ;  and  not  to 
deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patience  to 
shift  me. 

Shal.  It  is  most  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and  sweating 
widi  desire  to  see  him :  thinking  of  nodiing  else ;  put- 
ting all  affiiirs  else  in  oblivion ;  as  if  there  were  nothing 
else  to  be  done,  but  to  see  him. 

Pist.  'Tis  semper  idem^  for  absque  hoc  nihil  est :  'Tis 
all  in  every  part^ 

ShaL  'Tis  so,  indeed. 

Pist.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver, 
And  make  thee  rage. 

Thy  DoU,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts. 
Is  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison; 
Haul'd  thither 

By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand :  — 
Rouze  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell  Alecto's 

snake, 
For  Doll  is  in;  Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth. 

Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

[Shouts  within,  and  the  trumpets  sound. 

Pist.  There   roar'd  the    sea,    and  trumpet-clangor 
sounds. 

5 ^TuaUin  every  part.]    The  sentence  alluded  to  is : 

'<  *Tis  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  pare*' 
And  so  doubtless  it  should  be  read.  "Hs  a  common  way  of  expressing 
one's  approbation  of  a  right  measure  to  say,  *tis  all  mall, 

I  2 
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116  SECOND  PART  OF  Act  V- 


Enier  the  King  and  his  Train^  the  Chief  Justice  among 

them* 

Fal.  Grod  save  thy  grace,  king  Hal !  my  royal  Halt 

Pist.  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most  royal 
imp  of  fame  !  ^ 

Fal.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy ! 

King.  My  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that  vaSn  man. 

Ch.  Just.  Have  you  your  wits  ?   know  you  what  *tis 
you  speak  ? 

Fal.  My  king  !  my  Jove  !  I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart ! 

King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man  :  Fall  to  thy  prayers ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  and  jester  ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man. 
So  surfeit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane ;  * 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body,  hence*,  and  more  thy  grace; 
Leave  gormandizing ;  know,  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men :  — 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool -bom  jest ; 
Presume  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was : 
For  heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  tum'd  away  my  fonner  self; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me ;  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
TTie  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  : 
Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death,  — 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders,  — 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile.^ 

♦ mott  royal  imp  of  fame  !  ]  The  word  kmp  is  perpetually  used 

by  ancient  writers,  for  progeny. 

* profane!]    In  our  author  it  often  signifies  love  of  talk, 

without  the  particular  idea  now  given  it. 

« hence,]  i.  e.  henceforward,  from  this  time,  in  the  future. 

7  Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  jnile.]  Mr.  Rowe  obsen^es, 
that  many  readers  lament  to  see  FalstafT  so  hardly  used  by  his  old 
friend.  '  But  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  fat  knight  has  never  uttered 
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ScEN*  V.  KING  HENRY  IV.  117 

For  competence  of  life,  I  will  allow  you, 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil : 

And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 

We  will,  — -  according  to  your  strength,  and  qualities,  — 

Give  you  advancement  —  Be  it  your  charge,  my  lord. 

To  see  performed  the  tenor  of  our  word.  — 

Set  on.  ^Exeunt  King,  and  Us  Trahi. 

FaL  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound. 

Shal.  Ay,  marry,  sir  John ;  which  I  beseech  you  to 
let  me  have  home  with  me. 

FaL  That  can  hardly  be,  master  Shallow.  Do  not 
you  grieve  at  this ;  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private  to  him : 
look  youy  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world.     Fear  not 


one  sentiment  of  generodty,  and  with  all  hi&  power  of  exciting  mirth, 
has  nothing  in  him  that  can  be  esteemed,  no  great  pain  will  be  suf^ 
fered  from  the  reflection  that  he  is  compelled  to  live  honestly,  and 
maintained  by  the  king,  with  a  promise  of  advancement  when  he  shall 
deserve  it. 

I  think  the  poet  more  blameable  for  Poins,  who  is  always  repre- 
sented as  joining  some  virtues  with  his  vices,  and  is  therefore  treated 
by  the  prince  with  apparent  distinction,  yet  he  does  nothing  in  the 
time  of  action :  and  though  afler  the  bustle  is  over,  he  is  againa  fa- 
vourite, at  last  vanishes  without  notice.  Shakspeare  certainly  lost  him 
by  heedlessness,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  characters,  the  Variety  of 
hjs  action,  and  his  eagerness  to  end  the  play.    Jobnbon. 

This  circumstance  was  originally  mentioned  by  Hall,  and  b  thus 
recorded  by  Uolinshed,  who  was  certainly  Shakspcare's  historian : 
**  Immediately  after  that  he  was  invested  kyng,  and  had  recey  ved  the 
crowne,  he  determined  with  himselfe  to  putte  upon  him  the  shape  of 
a  new  man,  turning  insolence  and  wildness  into  gravitie  and  sober- 
nesse :  and  whereas  he  had  passed  his  youth  in  wanton  pesdme  and 
riotous  misorder,  with  a  sorte  of  misgoverned  mates,  and  unthriftie 
playfeers,  he  now  banished  them  from  his  presence,  (not  unrewarded 
lior  yet  unpreferred,)  inJMtmg  them  np<m  a  great  payne^  not- once  to 
approcke^  lodge,  or  sofoume  within  ten  mUet  of  Ms  courte  or  mansion  : 
and  in  their  places  he  elected  and  chose  men  of  gravitie,  witte,  and 
hygh  polide,  by  whose  wise  counsell  he  might  at  all  timed^  rule  to 
Ms  honoure :  —  whereas  if  he  should  have  reteined  the  other  histie 
companions  aboute  him,  he  doubted  least  they  might  have  allured 
him  into  tuch  lewde  and  lighte  partes,  as  with  them  bef<»e  tyme  he 
bad  youthfuUy  used." 
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118  SECOND  PART  OF  Act  V. 

your  advancement;  I  will  be  the  man  yet,  thst  shall 
make  you  great 

Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how ;  unless  you  give  me  your 
doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw.  I  beseech  you, 
good  sir  John,  let  me  have  five  hundred  of  my  thousand. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this  that  you 
heard,  was  but  a  eolour. 

ShaL  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  sir  John. 

FaL  Fear  no  colours ;  go  with  me  to  dinner.  C<Hne, 
lieutenant  Pistol; — come  Bard<dpb:  —  I  shall  be  sent 
for  soon  at  night 

Be-enter  Prince  John,  tie  Chief  Justice,  Officers^  4*. 

C%.  Jiisl.  Go,  carry  sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet;^ 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

Fal.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Ck.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak :  I  will  hear  you  soon. 
Take  them  away. 

Pist  Sijbrtuna  me  tormenta^  spero  me  contenta. 

[Exeunt  Fal.  Shal.  Pist.  Bard.  Page, 
and  Officers. 

P.  John.  I  like  this  fidr  proceeding  of  the  king's : 
He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for ; 
But  all  are  banish'd,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 

Ck.  Just.  And  so  they  axe. 

P.John.  Tlie  king  hath  call'd  his  parliament,  my  Iord« 

(XJitst.  He  hath. 


9^^^-^toiheFleet;'\  I  do  not  tee  why  Falstaff  u  carried  to  the 
Fleet.  We  have  never  lost  sight  of  him  since  his  dismisdon  from 
the  king;  he  has  committed  no  new  fault,  and  therefore  incurred  no 
punishment ;  but  the  dilferent  agitations  of  fear,  anger,  and  surprize 
in  him  and  his  company,  made  agood  scene  to  the  eye;  and  our  au- 
thor,  who  wanted  them  no  longer  on  the  stage,  was  glad  tofindthift 
method  of  sweeping  them  away.    Johnson. 
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ScBNB  V.  KING  HENRY  IV.  119 

P.  Jckn.  I  will  lay  odds, — that,  ere  this  year  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords,  and  native  fire, 
As  far  as  France :  I  heard  a  bird  so  sing, 
Whose  musick,  to  my  thinking,  pleased  the  king. 
Come,  will  you  hence  ?  \Ex€md*^ 

0 1  fimcy  every  reader,  when  he  eiuU  this  play,  cries  out  with  Deft- 
demona,  ''O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion!"    As  this  play 
was  not,  to  our  knowledge,  divided  inta  acts  by  the  author,  I  could 
be  content  to  conclude  it  with  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth : 
^  In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die." 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fifUi  Act  oi  Henry  the  Fourth^ 
might  then  be  the  first  of  Henry  the  lyihi  but  the  truth  is,  that 
they  do  not  unite  very  commodiously  to  either  play.  When  these 
plays  were  r^resented,  I  believe  they  ended  as  diey  are  now  ended 
in  the  books ;  but  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  designed  that  the  whote 
series  of  action,  from  the  beginning  of  Richard  the  Second^  to  the  end 
of  Henry  the  Fifths  should  be  considered  by  the  reader  as  one  work, 
upon  one  plan,  only  broken  into  parts  by  the  necessity  of  exhibition. 

None  of  SSiakspeare's  plajrs  are  more  read  than  the  Firrt  and 
Second  Partt  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Perhaps  no  author  has  ever,  in 
two  plays,  afibrded  so  much  delight.  The  great  events  are  interest^ 
ing,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depends  upon  them ;  the  slighter  oc- 
currences are  diverting,  and,  except  one  or  two,  suffidently  probable : 
the  inddents  are  multiplied  with  wonderful  fertility  of  invention, 
and  the  characters  diversified  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  discernment^ 
and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comick  and  tragick  part, 
is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities  and  violent  passions,  whose  senti- 
ments are  right,  though  his  actions  are  wrong ;  whose  virtues  are  ob- 
scured by  negligence,  and  whose  understanding  is  dissipated  by  levity. 
In  his  idle  hours  he  is  rather  loose  than  wicked ;  and  when  the  occa- 
sion forces  out  his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great  without  efibrt,  and 
brave  without  tumult.  The  trifier  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  the 
hero  again  reposes  in  the  trifler.  The  character  is  great,  original, 
and  just. 

Percy  is  a  rugged  soltfier,  cholerick  and  quarrelsome,  and  has  only 
the  solc&r's  virtues,  generodty  and  courage. 

But  Falstaff  unimitated,  unimitaHle  Falstafl^  how  shall  I  describe 
thee?  thou  compound  of  sense  and  vice;  of  sense  which  may  be 
admired,,  but  not  esteemed ;  of  vice  which  may  be  despised,  but  hardly 
detested.  Falstaff  is  a  character  loaded  with  fiiults,  and  with  those 
faults  which  naturally  produce  contempt  He  is  a  thief  and  a  glut- 
ton, a  coward  and  a  boaster,  always  ready  to  cheat  the  weak,  and 
prey  upon  the  poor;  to  terrify  the  timorous,  and  insult  the  defence- 
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1«0  SECOND  PART  OF  Act  V- 

kti.  At  ODce  obsequious  and  maligiiant,  he  sadiues  in  their  absence 
those  whom  he  liyesby  flattering.  He  is  fiimiliar  with  the  prince  only 
as  an  agent  of  rice,  but  of  this  familiarity  he  is  so  proud,  as  not  only 
to  be  supercilious  and  haughty  with  common  men,  but  to  think  his 
interest  of  importance  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the  man  thus 
cormpt,  thus  despicable,  makes  himself  necessary  to  the  prince  that 
despises  him,  by  the  most  pleasing  of  all  qualities,  perpetual  gaiety, 
by  an  unfailing  power  of  exddng  laughter,  which  is  the  more  freely 
indulged,  as  his  wit  is  not  of  the  splendid  or  ambitious  kind,  but  con- 
sists in  easy  scapes  and  sallies  of  lerity,  which  make  q>ort,  but  raise 
no  enyy.  It  must  be  observed,  that  he  is  stained  with  no  enormous 
or  sanguinary  crimes,  so  tiiat  Ids  licentiousness  is  not  so  ofTensive  but 
that  it  may  be  borne  for  his  mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  representation  is,  that  no  man  is 
more  dangerous  than  he  that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the  power 
to  please;  and  that  neither  wit  nor  honesty  ought  to  think  thero- 
sdves  safe  with  such  a  companion,  when  they  see  Henry  seduced  by 
Falttaff.    Johnson. 
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KING  HENRY  IV.  m 


EPILOGUE. » 

SPOKEN  BY  A  DANCEIU 

FIRST,  my  fear;  then,  my  cofurff^:  last,  my  speeds 
My  fear  is,  your  displeasure;  rm^  courfsy,  my  duty  ;  and 
wy  speech,  to  b^  your  pardons.  If  you  lookjbr  a  good 
speech  nam,  you  undo  me :  Jbr  tehat  I  have  to  say,  is  of 
mine  cnxm  making;  and  tchat,  indeed,  I  should  sc^,  mU^ 
I  doubt,  praoe  mine  own  marring.  But  to  thejmrpose, 
and  so  to  the  venture. — Be  it  Jknaaon  to  you,  fas  it  is  very 
wdl,)  I  was  lately  here  in  the  end  of  a  displeasing  play, 
to  pray  your  patience  for  it,  and  to  promise  you  a  better. 
I  did  mean,  indeed,  'to  pay  you  with  this;  xohich,  if,  Uke 
an  ill  venture,  it  come  unhickily  home,  I  break,  and  you, 
my  gentle  creditors,  lose.  Here,  I  promised  you,  I  would 
be,  and  here  I  commit  my  body  to  your  mercies:  bate  me 
some,  and  I  will  pay  you  some,  and,  as  most  debtors  do, 
promise  you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannU  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will  you 
command  me  to  use  my  legs  ?  and  yet  that  were  but  light 
payment,  — to  dance  out  of  your  debt.  But  a  good  con- 
science win  make  anypossiUe  satisfaction,  and  so  will  L 
All  the  gentlewomen  here  havejbrgiven  me^;  if  the  gen^ 
tlemen  will  not,  then  the  gentlemen  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentlewomen,  which  was  never  seen  before  in  such  an 
assembly. 


I  This  epilogue  was  merely  oocarional,  and  alludes  to  some  thea- 
trical tnuisacllon.    J0HN80K. 

<  All  <4tf  gentlewomen,  Ac]  The  trick  of  influencing  one  part  of 
the  audience  by  the  favour  of  the  other,  has  been  played  ahrc»dy  in 
the  epilogue  to  Aiyw  Uke  it.    JoKMSoy. 
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>22  EPILOGUE. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not  too  much 
cloyedmih  fat  meat,  our  humble  mdhor  will  continue  the 
story  with  Sir  John  in  it^  and  make  you  merry  with  fair 
Katharine  of  France :  where,  for  any  thing  I  know, 
Falstc^  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  he  be  killed 
with  your  hard  opinions  ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr, 
and  this  is  not  the  man?  My  tongue  is  weary ;  tiAen  my 
legs  are  too,  I  will  bid  you  good  night :  and  so  kneel 
doom  before  you  ;  —  bui,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the  queen. 

3  '^^^  whe9e,  fir  my  ihing  I  Imowy  Fthbtft  skail  die  of  m  tweatj 
wdeu  already  he  he  k&ed  with  your  hard  ofwipiis ;  /»r  OldcaflCle 
dMa martyr,  mnd  thk  is  not  the  mam.]  Shakspeare,  I  thinky  meant 
to  say,  that  **  Falstaff  may  perhaps  die  of  his  debaucheries  in 
BWnoe,*^ -^(having  mentioned  FalstaiPs  deathy  he  then,  with  his 
Qfoal  Hcenct^  uses  the  word  ia  a  metaphorical  sense,  adding,) — 
**  ual^s*  he  he  idready  iUM  by  Oe  hard  and  unjust  tpbioni*  of 
those  who  imaged  that  the  knijiU's  character  Oike  his  prede<^ 
cessor)  was  intended  as  a  ridicule  on  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  good 
Lord  Gobham.  This  our  author  cKsdaims,  reminding  the  audience 
thatthefe  can  be  no  ground  fbr  such  a  supposition.  I  caU  them, 
(s^ys  he)  hard  and  unjust  opmhu*  **  for  Sir  John  Oldeat^  waa 
no  debauchee,  but  a  protestant  martyr^  and  owr  falstaff  is  mttke 
man  ;"  Le.  is  no  representation  of  hhua  has  no  allusipD  whatsoever 
to  him. 

Shakspeare  seems  to  have  been  pamed  by  some  rqiort  that 
hit  inimitable  ehan^ter,  like  the  despicable  bniboB  of  the  old  play 
ef  Heniy  V.  whose  drest  and  %ure  resented  that  of  Falatafl^  vaa 
meant  to  throw  an  imputation  on  the  memory  of  Lord  Cobhan ) 
which,  in  the  reign  of  so  zealous  a  Inend  in  the  Protestant  cause  as 
Elizabeth,  would  not  have  been  eanly  pardoned  at  court.  Our 
author,  had  be  been  so  inc&ied,  (which  we  have  no  ground  for  sup-- 
posing,)  was  much  toawise  to  have  ev^  directed  any  ridicule  aft  the 
^reat  martyr  for  Aat  cause  which  waa  so  warmly  eppensad  h^  ^ 
queen  and  patroness.  The  former  ridiculous  representations  qf  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  on  the  stage  were  undoubtedly  produced  by  papists, 
and  probably  often  exhibited,  m  inferior  theatres,  to  crouded  audi- 
ences^  between  the  years  1580  ami  i«9a    MAieny, 

*  *o  pray  for  the  qyeen.]    It  was  the  custom  of  the  old 

phiyers  at  the  end  of  the  p^rfornmce,  to  pray  for  their  patroRs. 

Almost  all  the  ancient  interludes  I  have  met  with  oaachide  with 
some  solemn  prayer  for  the  king  or  queen,  house  ef  eoomions^  Ac. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  Vivani  Rex  ^  Regma^  at  the  bottom  of  our 
modern  play-bills.    Stbevens. 
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This  play  was  writ  (as  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  chorus  to 
the  fifth  Act)  at  the  time  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  commanding  th^ 
forces  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  not  till  after 
Henry  the  Sixth  had  been  played,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  conclusion  of 
this  play.    Pope. 

The  transactions  comprised  in  this  historical  play  commence 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  firstj  and  terminate  is  the  eighth  year 
of  this  king's  reign :  when  he  married  Katharine  princess  of  France, 
and  closed  up  the  diflferences  betwixt  England  and  that  crown. 
Theobald. 

This  play,  in  the  quarto  edition,  160S,  is  styled  TTie  Chronicle 
History  of  Henry,  &c.  which  seems  to  have  been  the  title  anciently 
appropriated  to  all  Shakspeare's  historical  dramas.  So,  in  The 
Antipodes,  a  comedy,  by  R.  Brome,  1638 : 

**  These  lads  can  act  the  emperors'  lives  all  over, 
**  And  Shakspeare's  Chronicled  Histories  to  boot." 

The  players  likewise,  in  the  folio  edition,  1623,  rank  these  pieces 
under  tlie  title  of  Histories. 

It  is  evident  that  a  play  on  this  subject  had  been  performed  be- 
fore the  year  1592.  Nash,  in  Pierce  Penniless  his  SuppHcaHon  to 
the  Devil,  dated  1592,  says,  ^wfaat  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  have 
Henry  the  Fift  represented  on  the  stage,  leading  the  French  king 
prisoner,  and  forcing  both  him  and  the  Dolphin  to  sweare  fealtie."  ' 

Periiaps  thb  is  the  same  play  as  was  thus  entered  in  the  books  of 
the  Stationers' Company:  ** Tho. Strode]  May  2,  1594.'  A  booke 
intituled  The  famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fift,  coniaimng  the 
honortMe  Battle  of  Agincourt**  There  are  two  more  entries  of  a 
pky  oi  Henry  F,  viz.  between  1596  and  1615,  and  one  August  14th, 
1600.  I  have  two  copies  of  it  in  my  possession;  one  without  date, 
(which  seems  much  the  elder  of  the  two,)  and  another,  (apparently 
printed  from  it,)  dated  1617,  though  printed  by  Bernard  Alsop, 
(who  was  printer  of  the  other  edition,)  and  sold  by  the  same  person , 
and  at  the  same  place.  AJsop  appears  to  have  been  a  printer  before 
the  year  1 600,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  twenty  appointed  by  de- 
cree of  the  Star-chamber  to  print  for  this  kingdom.  I  believe,  how. 
ever,  this  piece  to  have  been  prior  to  that  of  Shakspeare  for  several 
reasons.  First,  because  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  the  very 
**  displeasing  play"  alluded  to  in  die  epilogue  to  The  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  IF,  -^for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr.  Oldcastle  .is  the 
Falstaff  of  the  piece,  which  is  despicable,  and  full  of  ribaldry  and 
impiety  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last.  —  Secondly,  because  Shaks- 
peare seems  to  have  taken  not  a  few  hints  from  it ;  for  it  compre- 
hends, in  some  measure,  the  story  of  the  two  Parts  of /fctuy /F.  as 
well  as  of  Henry  V, :  and  no  ignorance,  I  think,  could  debase  the 
gold  of  Shakspeare  into  such  dross ;  though  no  chemistry  but  that  of 
Shakspeare  could  exalt  such  base  met^  into  gold. — When  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  Henry  TV.   calls  Falstaff  my  old  lad  of  the 
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paiUef  it  is  probably  but  a  sneering  allusion  to  the  desenred  fate 
which  tins  performance  met  with ;  for  there  is  no  proof  that  our  poet 
was  ever  obliged  to  change  the  name  of  Oldcastle  into  that  of  Falstafi^ 
though  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  thu  piece  must  have  been 
condemned  by  any  audience  before  whom  it  was  ever  represented.  — 
Lastly,  because  it  appears  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has  observed)  from  the  Jntt 
of  die  famous  comedian,  Tarlton,  4to.  161 1,  that  he  had  been  par- 
ticularly celebrated  in  the  part  of  the  Clown*,  in  HenryV.  and 
though  diis  character  does  not  exist  in  our  play,  we  find  it  in  the 
other,  which,  for  the  reasons  already  enumerated,  I  suppose  to  have 
been  prior  to  this. 

This  anonymous  play  o^  Henry  V,  is  ndther  divided  into  Acts  or 
Scenes,  is  uncommonly  short,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  imperfectly  taken  down  during  the  representation.  As  much 
of  it  appears  to  have  been  omitted,  we  may  suppose  that  the  author 
did  not  think  it  convenient  for  Ids  reputation  to  publish  a  more 
ample  copy. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  pUy,  called  iSSr  John  Oldcoitle,  published  in 
1600,  with  the  name  of  WUHam  ShaXupeare  prefixed  to  it.  The 
prologue  bang  very  short,  I  shall  quote  it,  as  it  serves  to  prove  that 
a  former  piece,  in  which  the  character  of  Oldcastie  Mras  introduced^ 
had  given  great  offence : 

^  The  doubtful  title  (gentiemen)  prefixt 

*'  Upon  theargument  we  have  in  hand, 

^  May  breed  suspense,  andwrongfiilly  disturbe 

«  The  peaceful  quiet  of  yoor  settied  thoughts. 

^  To  stop  which  scruple,  let  this  breefe  suffice : 

**  It  is  no  pampered  gkUtan  we  present, 

**  Nor  4Mged  counoeilour  to  yomU^  mne  s 

^  Bat  one,  whose  vertue  shone  above. the  rest, 

«  A  valiant  martyr,  and  a  vertuous  peere ; 

**  In  whose  true  fiuth  and  loyalty  exprest 

**  Unto  his  soveraigue,  and  his  countries  weale^ 

**  We  strive  to  pay  tlut  tribute  of  our  love 

**  Your  fiivours  merit:  let  faire  truth  be  grac'd, 

**  Since  foig'd  invention  former  time  defec'd." 

Stejevbns, 

•  Mr.  Oldys,  in  a  manuscript  note  in  his  copy  of  Langbaine,  says,  that 
Tsrleton  appeared  in  the  character  of  the  Judge  who  rocdves  the  box  on 
the  ear.  Tbk  judge  is  likeirise  a  character  in  the  old  play.  I  may  add,  on 
the  authority  of  the  books  at  StationerB*  Hall,  that  Tarleton  published  what 
he  called  his  Farewdl,  aballad,  in  Sept  1588.  In  Oct.  1589,  was  entered, 
«  Twleton's  Repmtance,  and  his  FareweU  to  his  Friends  in  his  Sickness  a 
Utile  before  his  Death ,"  in  1590,  "  Tarleton's  Newes  out  <f  Purgatorie ;" 
and  m  the  same  year,"  A  pleasaunt Diity  Dial(^ue'Wise  between  Tarleton's 
Okost  and  Rebyn  Good:feUowe."    Smmrs. 
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The  piece  to  which  Nash  alladea  is  the  old  anonymoiM  pUy  of 
King  Hewy  V.,  which  had  been  exliibited  before  the  year  1589. 
Tarltoiiy  the  comedian,  who  performed  in  it  both  &e  parts  of  the 
chief  justice  and  the  clown,  having  died  in  diat  year.  It  was 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1594,  and,  I  believe,  printed  in 
that  year,  though  I  have  «ot  met  with  a  copy  of  that  date.  An 
edition  of  it^  printed  in  1598,  was  in  the  valuable  collection  of  Dr. 
Wright. 

The  play  before  us  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  1599. 

The  old  Xing  Hewy  V.  may  be  found  among  Six  old  Plays  on 
which  Shakipeare  founded^  &c.  printed  by  S.  Leacrofl,  1778. 

Malon& 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


ISng  Hehky  the  Fi/iA. 

Duke  ofGuysrrE^  | 

Bm*^  gf  Bedford,  j  ^ 

Dwie  of  Exeter,  Uncle  to  the  King. 

Duke  of  YoRKy  Cousin  to  the  King. 

Earls  of  Salisbury,  Westmoreland,  and  Warwick. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Bishop  of  Ely. 

Earl  g/* Cambridge,! 

Lord  Scroop,  r  Conspirators  against  the  King. 

Sir  Thomas  Grey,   J 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Oower,  Fluellen,  Mac- 
morris,  Jamy,  Officers  in  King  Henry's  Anm/. 

Bates,  Court,  Williams,  Soldiers  in  the  same. 

Nym,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  formerly  Servants  to  Falstaff, 
m/w  Soldiers  in  the  same^ 

Boy,  Servant  to  them.     A  Herald.     Chorus. 

Charles,  the  Sixth,  King  of  France. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Dukes  £f  Burgundy,  Orleans,  and  Bourbon. 

The  Constable  gf  France. 

Rambures,  and  Grandpree,  French  Lords. 

Governor  of  Harfleur.     Montjoy,  a  French  Herald. 

Ambassadors  to  the  King  ^England. 

Isabel,  Queen  of  France. 
Katharine,  Daughter  ^Charles  and  Isabel. 
Alice,  a  Lady  attending  on  the  Princess  Katliarine. 
Quickly,  Pistol's  Wife,  an  Hostess. 

lards.  Ladies,    Officers,    French  and  English  Soldiers, 
Messengers,  and  Attendants. 

The  SCENE,  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Play,   lies   in 
England,  but  afterwards  wholly  in  France. 
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Enter  Chorus. 

O,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend' 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  f* 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold^  the  swelling  scene ! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 
Crouch  for  employment     But  pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  flat  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  dar'd, 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  Object:   Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O^  the  very  casques,* 
That  did  afiright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 
O,  pardon !  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest,  in  little  place,  a  million; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt, 
On  your  imaginary  forces*  work : 
Suppose,  within  the  jgirdle  ^of  these  walls 

1  Oy  for  a  mute  pf  five^  ^c]  This  goes,  says  Warlmrton,  upon  the 
notion  of  the  Peripatetic  system,  which  imagines  several  heavens 
one  above  another;  the  last  and  highest  of  which  was  one  of  fire. 
It  alludes  likewise  to  the  aspiring  nature  of  fire,  which,  by  its  levity, 
at  the  separation  of  the  chaos,  took  the  hi^est  seat  of  all  the 
elements.    Johkson.    But  these  remarks  are  perhaps  too  fiincifiil. 

2  —  princeg  to  act^ 

And  tmrnarcht  to  bekold — ]  Shakq;)eare  does  not  seem  to  set 
distance  enough  between  the  perfimners  and  spectators. 

9  Witim  thii  wooden  O,]  An  allusion  to  the  theatre  where  this 
history  was  ezhSnted,  bdng,  firom  its  dreuiar  form,  called  TVke 
Globe. 

<• the  very  casques,]  The  helmets. 

*  -^—  moffnary  for<|es  — ]  Imaginttry  for  magfnaihef  or  your 
powers  of  fiuicy.  Active  and  passive  words  are  by  thii  ^author 
frequently  confounded.    Johnson. 

VOL.  V.  ]& 
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Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchieai, 

Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 

The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

Piece  out  our  impeifections  with  your  thoughts ; 

Into  a  thousQjnd*  parts  divide  one  mioiy 

And  make  ima^ary  puissance :  ^ 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 

Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth ; 

For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  dedL  our  kings, 

Carry  them  here  and  there;  jumpjag  o'er  times; 

Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 

Into  an  hour-glass;  For  the  which  supply^ 

Admit  me  chorus  tathis  hi^toty ; 

Who,  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray, 

Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play. 

<  And  make  magjmary  pmstance:]  This  shows  that  6hakspe» 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  stbsiirdity  of  showing  battles  on  the  .theatre 
which,  indeed,  is  neyer^done,  but  tni^y  becomes  force.  Nothing 
can  be  represented  to  ^tie  mfe,  but  by  somethmg  Hke  It,  and  fdUtu 
a  wooden  O  nothmg  very  like  »baltk  can  be  eiUbtoL 
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KING  HENRY   V. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.  —  London.     Jh  Ai^e^OtanAer  tn  the 
Enter  the  Archbish^  ff  Ciettilert>ur)r^  ani  Kshop  . 

.QiffterUnh 
My  lord,  I'll  tell  yom-^ihat  sOfWl  h  ui^d. 
Which,  in  the  «lenpeiith  year  o'  tile  last  Idng^s  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  pasafQ, 
But  that  ihe^canibliiig  and  vnqoicit  time 
Did  push  it  ou^/cf  finrdMrqiiesCiott. 
Ely.  But  how,  my  loid,  sludl  we  rmiat  h  nowP 
Cant  it  im^  be^tbo«|^  on*    tf  it  pass  against  us. 
We  lose  the  better hidf  rfomr  possession : 
For  all  IjbstempMal  hmds,  whidi  men  devout 
By  testament  jiETB  given /t^  lite  ^urdk. 
Would  they  strip  *&em  u»;  'being  valued  thus,  — 
As  much  as  would  maiatein,  >to  theltmg's  honour, 
Full  fifteen  earls,  ^andilfteen  hundred 'knights ; 
Six  diousand'aed'tiM)  Immbed  good  esquires ; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  weak  age, 
Of  ffidigQiiit JbiDt.^ooU,  pMtcqipiml  wil» 

7  -•--«. V'lGNHeriNiry,]  Heary  €Sluobri«y,  a  OartiiiiMn  moitk^ 
recently  promoted  to  the  see  of  CsBtaftary . 
8 ....  £/y.]  John  Pordham,  eoiucciated  198S;  died  1 426. 
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A  hiuidreci  alms-houses,  right  well  supplied ; 

And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king  beside, 

A  thousand  pounds  by  the  year:  Thus  runs  the  bilL 

ELy.  This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  'Twould  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

'Ely.  But  what  prevention  ? 

Cant.  The  king  is  foil  of  grace,  and  fair  regard. 

Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

CaM.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promis'd  it  not 
The  breath  no  sooner  iefl  his  &th^s  body, 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too :  yea,  at  that  very  moment. 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipp'd  the  ofiending.Adam  out  of  him ; 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise. 
To  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made : 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood,^ 
With  such,  a  heady  current,  scouring  &ult8 ; 
N<Mr  never  hydra-headed  wilfolness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 
As  in  this  king. 

Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  the  change. 

Cant.  Hear  him  but  reason  in,  divinity. 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire,  the  king  were  made  a  prelate : 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affiurs. 
You  would  say,  —  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study: 
list  his  discoiurse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearfol  battle  render'd  you  in  musick : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  pcdicy. 
The  Oordia;^  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, : 
Familiar  as  his  garter;  that,  when  he  speaks 


0  'Newr  came  reformatum  ki  a  Jlood,]  Alluding  to  the  method 
by  which  Hercules  deaiued  the  famous  itehles,  when  he  turned  a 
river  through  them.  Hercules  still  is  in  our  author't  head,  when 
he  mentions  the  hydra.    Johhsom. 
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The  air,  a  chartered  libertiiie,  is  «dl]«  ^ 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  earst 

To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences ; 

So  that  the  art  and  practick  part  of  life^ 

Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorick : 

Which  is  a  wonder,  how  his  grace  should  glean  it, 

Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain : 

His  companies^  unlettei^d,  rude,  and  shallow ; 

His  hours  fill'd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 

And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 

Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 

From  open  haunts  and  popularity.'* 

Ely.  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle : 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality : 
And  so  the  prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness ;  which,  no  doubt. 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fiistest  by  night. 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty.^ 

CafU.  It  must  be  so;  for  miracles  are  ceas'd; 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means, 
Ho>r  things  are  perfected. 

£^.  But,  my  good  lord, 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 


I  The  air,  &c.]  This  line  is  exquisitely  beautiful. 

ft  So  that  the  art  afuf  practick  part  qfl^e-^]  He  discounes  with' 
so  much  skill  on  all  subjects,  that  the  art  and  practice  ofiife  mmt  be 
the  mittreu  or  teaeherofhu  theorick  r  that  is,  that  hit  theory  must  have 
been  taught  by  art  and  practice  f  .which,  iays  hcy  is  strange,  since  he 
oould  see  fittle  of  the  true  art  or  practice  among  his  loose  compani- 
ons, nor  ever  retired  to  digest  his  practice  into  theoiy.  Art  is  used 
by  die  author  for  practice,  as  distinguished  from  science,  or  theory. 

JoHMBOM.- 

3 conqtames-^yishere  used  for  conqHumms.     It  is  used  by 

other  authors  of  Shakspeare's  age  in  the  same  sense. 

4 popularity.  ]  i.  e.  plebeian  intercourse;  an  unusual  sense  ol 

the  word. 

b cresche  in  his  faculty.]  Increasing  in  its  proper  power. 
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Urgf  d  by  the  comnuMis  ?'  XMi  llis  migesttf 
Incline  to  i^<  or  no? 

Cant.  Hb>«mbm  mdftrent ; 

Or,  rather,  swai^g  more  upon  dniv  put. 
Than  cherishing  thd-exhibitnv  Bgaax^  us-: 
For  I  haw  made  aa  ofier  to  his  majesty,-^ 
Upon  our  spiritual  eon^ooaticm ; 
And  in  regaid  of  oaiitfernow  in  hand^ 
AVhich  rhs^  open'd  to  his  graee  at  larger 
As  touching  France,  -^  to  gire  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  elergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessofis^  part  witlial. 

Sfyi  Hm^  £d  tUs  o£fer  seesoa  reeerv^d,  my  Idrd? 

Cant.  "WSAgaod  aooeptaneeefhirtmgesQF; 
Save,  that  there  wa»  not  time  enough  to.bear 
(As,  I  pereeh^  ilis  grace  weuld  fiiin  have  dase,)^ 
The  sevenAi^  and  u^ddden  passages,^ 
Of  his  true  tides  to  some-certain  dakedems: 
And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  Fraiicer 
Derived  firin  Edward,  hi»  great  grandfather. 

Ely.  What  was  the  impedment  that  broke  thas  off? 

Cant.  The  French  ambassader,  upon  that  instant 
Crav'd  aadience-r  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is  come. 
To  give  him  hearing :  Is  it  four  o'clock  ?• 

Efy.  It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy ; 
Which  I  could,  witka  ready  guess,  declare, , 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it 
ERf.  ra  wait  upon  you ;  and  I  long  to  heaJr  it 

{Exeunt. 


<  TVMveNdir  oMlonkiddeB  panares,]  TU».iiii^I  BUfp^t  of  cqn 
raiUkmi  though  it  may  be  fiidrly  enoaj^  explained:  the  patsaget  of 
hiifMtaRthe^iMMofniiafvMMfiby  wlttobbiiclaH^  <^a- 

kiddem  is  apeth  cUmt.    Joimsoii. 
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SCENt:  IL 
17te  utme.    A  Boom  of  State  in  the  same. 

Enter  Kng  Henrt,  Gloster,  Bedfori),  Exeteb^ 
Warwigr,  Westmorelaiyb,  and  Attendants. 

uBre.  Not  here  ia  pMsmoe« 

A'.  ii£?7i«  Send  JMr  kun,  good  ttiscite. 

West.  ShaU  TPieo  catt  ia  tbe  ottlMttMdor,  my  iiege  ? 

J&  /£?».  Not  jreli  ny  oou^ ;  we  would  be  re^v'd,: 
Before  we  Wur  h]ii%  of  some  tUngs  of  Utility 
That  task^  our  thoughts,  oooBeiiBiig  vA  ^  IVaii6e«     * 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  MAiop  of  Elj. 

Cant.  God,  and  his  angels,  guard  your  sacred  thro9% 
And  make  you  long  become  it ! 

IL  Hen.  Sure,  we  thank  you# 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed  ;l 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold. 
Why  the  law  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France^ 
Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  chunu 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithfol  losd^ 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanoing  soul^ 
With  opening  titles  miscreated,  whose  rigjht 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  trudi ; 


7  «—  ta9k  — ]  Kei|>  bofipd^  Witii  mstoi^m  And  laborious  diBquisi- 
tbns. 

8  Ormcdy  charge  your  thukriiamUngM^'^  Take  he6d^  Mb  bjr 
nice  and  lubtle  sophistry  you  burthen  your  knowing  soul,  or  know* 
mgfybvrihenyoursoulj  with  the  guilt  of  advancing  a  fidse  title,  or  of 
mniatajfiing^  by  specious  fil^agies,a  claim  which»  if  Aown  «  its  na- 
tiTtt  and  true  colours, would  appearto  beUse. 

s iiKfmalv,]  IUFbieipttfln»9iW^ 

K  4. 
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136  KING  HENRY  V.  Act  I. 

For  Cfod  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  healdi. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  ^probation  ^ 
Of  what  your  reverence  shaU  incite  us  to : 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person, 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war ; 
We  diarge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed: 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend. 
Without  much  fell  of  blood ;  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woey  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gidnst  him,  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  thb  coiyuration,  speak,  my  lord : 
And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart, 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  washM 
As  pure  as  sin  with  b^rtkm. 

Cant.  Tlien  hear  me,  gracious  sovereign,  —  and  you 
peers. 
That  owe  your  lives,  your  fiiith,  and  services^ 
To  this  imperial  throne ;  — >There  is  no  bar 
To  make  against  your  highness'  claim  to  France 
But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Fharamond, — 
In  terram  SaUcam  mulieres  ne  succedanty 
No  ivoman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land : 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze,^ 
To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Fharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 
Yet  their  own  authors  faithfiiUy  affirm, 
That  the  land  Salique  lies  in  Germany, 
Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe : 
Where  Charles  the  great,  having  subdued  the  Saxons, 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French ; 
Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women. 
For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 
Establish'd  there  this  law,  —  to  wit,  no  female 

i.r— —  in  approbation—-]  i.  e.  in  proving  and  supporting  that 
title  which  shall  be  now  aet  up. 
3 1^—  gkfu,]  Expound,  explaiOy  and  sometimes  comment  upon. 
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Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land ; 

Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sa]a> 

Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  call'd  —  Meisen. 

Thus  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 

Was  uQt  devised  for  the  reahn  of  France; 

Nor  did  die  French  possess  the  Salique  land 

Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 

After  deftmction  of  king  Pharamond, 

Idly  supposed  the  founder  of  this  law ; 

Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 

Four  hundred  twenty-six ;  and  Charles  the  great 

Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 

Beyond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 

Eight  hundred  five.     Besides,  their  writers  say, 

King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childerick, 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended 

Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  king  Oothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  FVance. 

Hugh  Capet  also,  —  that  usurped  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorain,  sole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Cluurles  the  great, — 

To  fine  his  title  with  some  show  of  truth,  ^ 

(Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught,} 

Convey'd  himself^  as  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare, 

Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  son 

To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  die  son 

Of  Charles  the  great     Also  king  Lewis  the  tenth. 

Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience. 

Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 

That  fair  queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother. 

Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  duke  of  Lorain : 

By  the  which  marriage,  the  line  of  Charles  the  great 

'  7b  fine  ku  tUie,  ftc]  To  Jin^  hi»  tide,  is  to  make  it  showy  or 
tpecknu  by  some  appearance  of  justice.    SrnvBKs.  . 
4  Convey'd  AiniMjr— ]  Derived  hb  tide. 
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Was  re-united  to  the  csrown  of  Fronoe. 
So  that,  as  dear  as  is  the  sammev's  SBn, 
King  Pepin's  tide^  and  Htigh  Cqsef  s  Mm^ 
King  Lewis  his  satkfiidtiGln,  aU  appear 
To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  die  fetnide: 
So  do  the  kk^  of  France  unto  ttus  day ; 
Howbeit  they  wouM  hold  up  das  Salique  kv, . 
To  bar  your  highness  claimiiig  firom  die  frsiale ; 
And  radier  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net» 
Than  amply  tO'  imbare  dieir  crooked  dtlas^ 
Usurped  from  you  and  your  pr<^;^ntars^ 

K.  Hen.  May  I,,  with  ri^  and  conscifiiice^  make  this 
claim? 

Cant.  The  sin  npoir  my  head,  dread  soveragii. ! 
For  in  the  hook  of  Nmnbers  is  it  wri^  — 
When  the  son  dies^  letdK^inheriianoe 
Descend  tiMo  the  daughter.    Gracious  knd. 
Stand  for  your  o^^;  unwind  ydur  Uod^  fle^ ; 
Look  back  mlo  yoni^  mijg^ty  ancestors : 
Go,  my  dread  lovd,  to  yonr  great  grandsire^s  tomb; 
From  whom' you  daitak;  invi^ hia  wadihe  spirit. 
And  your  great  uncle%  Edward  die  bkck  prinee; 
Who  on  the  Fren<di  ground  pU/d  a  tragedy. 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France; 
Whiles  his  most  mighty  filler  on  a  hiU 
Stood  smiling,  to  bdbold^his  lion's  whelp- 
Forage  in  bbod  of  French  nobility; 
O  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  fiili  pride  of  Frante ; 
And  let  another  half  stand  louring  by^ 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  actian  I 

Efy.  Awake  rememlMMioe  of  these  vtiixmi  dead^ 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats : 
You  are  their  heir,  yoU  sit  upon  their  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  them, 

»  _-  imbare  iMr  ewotfked  /ttiw^]  i.  e»  to  Is^r  opeo,  to  dMpbf 
to  view. 
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Runs  in  yaws  T&itt ;  And  my  thrioe-puisMiifr  Uege 
Is  in  the  very  May^nuim  of  hiip  yoi^ 
Ripe  for  6xpl«jit»  tfncb  mighty  mtMptimau. 

Exe.  Your  bioAer  kii^  add  ammurahs  of  fite  e«rtb 
Be  all  expect  thai  jfiou^shoidd  rouse  yoonelfv 
jis  did'  the  fermep  fioM  of  yoor  blood; 

West.  They  know,  your  grace  hath  esMse^  and  means, 
and  mi^t; 
So  hath  your  hig^ess ;  •  ncrver  Idqg  of  En^and^ 
Had  nobles  richeisandmnre  loyal  suligectB ; 
Whose  hearts  bftve  left  their  bodies  h^  in  England; 
And  lie  pavilioned  m  the  fields  of  France.- 

Canii  O,  let  tfadr  bodies  foUow,  my  dew*  liege, 
With  blood^andswoidr  and  fire,  to^vrin  your  right: 
In  aid  wheiM^  weof^ die spkitiially 
Will  raise  your  highnese  such  a  mighty  suai. 
As  never  did  die  elergy  at  one  tine 
Bring  i»  to  aiqrof •  your  aneestors.- 

£  Hen.  We  mudt^iK>tod[y  anntafflvadd  die  French ; 
But  lay  down  oarpvopivtioMs  to  defend 
Against  die  SoDt^wtky  wJH^itMke^xoad  upeii  us  • 
With  all  advantagWrf 

Cani.  lliqFftf  these  marches  %  grtciws  soverd^gn^ 
Shall  be  a  wall  sirfBxnent  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  Att  pBfering  b<Mderers; 

SL'Hetk  Wede  not  mean  the  oonrsingsnatdiersoftly^ 
But  fear  die  main  intendmsaft'  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  btaen^ stil «gtddy^neighboiir'to  us; 
For  you  shall  rethd,  tlutniy  great  grandfefther 
Never  went  wit^  his  forces  into^  Fraace^ 
But  that  tlie  Soot  on  his  unfemisb'd  kingdom 
Came  pooniqgy  lUce  th^  ddeinta  a  breach^ 

8  T^key  of  thote  marches,]  The  mar^s  are  the  borden,  the  limilSy 
the  confines.  Hence  the  lowdg: moK^en,  La  the^AoDcbpreiidenU 
of  the  marcheif  &c. 

rtk^mmt^mUiadamA'^]  luiendmrnt  is  hew  ptrinpe  uted^  ibr 
inft&H^mtf  whicli'  Hi  oof  eothor's  time  i^aifled-  cunfyvMr  «twpitoiH 
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With  allele  and  brim  fulness  of  his  force; 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays ; 
Girdii^  with  grievous  siege»  castles  and  towns ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence, 
Hath  shook,  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighbourhood,  f 
Cant.  She  hath  been  then  more  fear'd®  than  harm'd, 

9iy  liege : 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself,  — - 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles, 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended. 
But  taken,  and.  impound/^  as  a  stray. 
The  king  of  Scots ;  whcHn  she  did  send  to  France^ 
To  fill  king  Edward's  fimie  with  prisoner  kings ; 
And  make  your  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise^ 
As  is  the  oosse  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

West.  But  there's  a  saying,  very  old  and  true,  — 

If  that  you  will  France  win^ 

T%en  with  Scotland  Jlrst  b^n: 
For  once  .the  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sn^ing,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  ^gs.; 
Playing  the  mouse,  in  absence  of  the  cat. 
To  spoil  and  havock  more  than  she  can  eat 

Exe.  It  follows  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home : 
Yet  that  is  but  a  curs'd  necessity ; 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad. 
The  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home : 
For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent;^ 

t "  at  the  bruit  thereof.'*  -*  Malons. 

»  /wr'd— ]  i.  e.  frightened. 
•  9  — -*  m  one  concent;]  I. learn  from  Dr.  Biimey»  that  concent  is 
connected  harmony,  in  general,  and  not  confined  to  any  specific  con-^ 
sonaace.    Tliut,  (says  the  seme  elegant  and  well-informed  wqter,) 
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Congniing  in  a  fiiU  and  natural  close, 
Like  musick. 

Cant.  True :  therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  fiindtiohs. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim'  or  butt. 
Obedience  ^:  for  so  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  natlu«,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts :  * 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  melty  march  bring  home 
To  die  tent-royal  of  their  emperor : 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  flinging  masons  building  roo&  of  gold ; 
The  civU  '  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanick  porters  crouding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad-ey^d  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  teecutors  ^  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone*     I  this  infer,  — 
That  many  things,  havmg  fidl  reference 

eoncenOo  und'concefUiu  are  both  used  by  Cicero  for  the  union  of 
voices  or  instruments  in  what  we  should  now  call  a  chorus,  or  con- 
cert.    St£S¥SV8. 

*  '■'-^^  Setting  endeavour  m  coiiimuud  motion  f 
To  which  itJSxedf  as  an  aim  or  butt^ 

Obedience :]  Neither  the  sense  nor  the  construction  of  this  pas* 
sage  b  veiy  obvious.  The  construction  is,  eiuj^atx>i«r — at  an  aim  or 
butt  to  which  endeaoour,  obedience  ii  fixed.  The  sense  is,  that  all  en- 
deavour is  to  terminate  in  obedience,  to  be  subordinate  to  the  pub- 
lick  good  and  general  design  of  government. 

< and  officer*  of  sorts :]    Officers  of  torU  means  officers  of 

diffisreot  degrees. 

5 cM — ]  i.e.  sober,,gcaYe. 

*  —  to  Executors — ]    EjtetutwrtAi  here-  used  faTtxeeutionert. 
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To  one  oonoent,  la^  vi^wkMntiirioiuiljr ; 
As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways, 
Fly  to  oDe  maik ; 

As  many  several  wajn ^^ intone  tamt; 
As  many  fresh  streams  nw  in  oo^  aelfsMi; 
As  many  lines  dose.in  ^  ibal'a  Qonter; 
So  may  a  thousand  acstiw%  onoe  afoot. 
End  in  one  puqios^  and  he  aUiw»U(bqiBe 
Without  defeat    Thev«foi«s  to  Fnaaoe,  mf  Ikge. 
Divide  your  happy  £q§la«d  telo^fturt 
Whereof  take  y<M^  eae  qu«r^  i«to  firaacek 
And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thriee  that  power  left  at  htmu^ 
Cannot  defend  our  oma  door  firom  the  dog, 
Let  us  be  womed;  md  cm  Aadim  bse 
The  name  of  hardiness,  and  pdjfly. 

[JBa^V  m  Attendant     Xie  Haa^mcmib 

Now  are  we  well  sesotv'd ;  m4  ^^Jof  tGkxFs  hdp ; 
And  yours,  the  noble  «imirs^twrpo9i«r,«^ 
France  being  ow»f  we'U  bend  it  to  our  awe^ 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieees :  Or  theee  ve?H  mt. 
Ruling,  in  laige  mi  ample  emperji,  ^ 
O'er  France,  and.  all  her  ttfaigit;  Idngly  >  dwir f^fkrawr : 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them : 
Eithi^r  our  history  shall,  with  full  auMMJby 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts ;  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shfOl  have  a  tongudess  mouth*. 
Not  worship'd  with  a  waxen  epit§ph«  + 

JS»^  <Ambac»adiHi&^  Fsanee. 
Now  are  we  well  prepared  to  know  the  pleasim 

5 empen/,]    This  word,  which  fignifies  damimon,  is  now  ob* 

aolete,  though  formerly  in  general  us^ 
•t  **  a.papsr-^itaph."    Maloms. 
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or  our  fiur  eamn  Uttiphin ;  i»r,  we  bear, 
Your  greeting  is'froni  liiin,  aK>t&om.|he  kini^. 

Amb»  May.  it  please  ynur  majesty,  to  ^ve  usiea^e 
Freely  to  tender  what  wehawe-in  duapg&; 
Or  shall  we  qMuruigly  show  you  &t  4Jff 
The  Dauphin's  meaniiig,  and  cNir  eifibaasy  ? 

£  Hen.  We  axe^iao  tynmti  but  aChriatiaii  kk^ ; 
Unto  whoee^gtaae  pur  ipassion  JB^as^artgeaty 
As  are  oiir  wietches^fietter'd  in  our  piisMs: 
Therefore,  with  fradkiand  with  unciiflrbed  plaimiess 
Tell  us  the  .Daiiphin's.mind. 

Jmb.  Thufi-dian,  inffew. 

Your  highness,  >lately  sending  into  iFranae, 
Did  claim  some  certain « dukedoms,  in  tbe^tight 
Of  your  great  predecessor,  king  Edwttd^the'ibird. 
In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  ourniaster 
Says,  -—'that  you  aavour  'too  much  of  your  youth ; 
Aiid  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  nou^t  in  $mnce, 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won  ;^ 
You<  cannot  irerel  into  dukedoms  there : 
He tfaareforesends you,  ^meeterfcnr  your  spirit. 
This  tun  of  treasure;  and,  in  lieu  of  diis, 
Desinos  you,  let  i  the  dukedoms,  4bat  you  elaiiti. 
Hear  no  more  of  .you.     Hiis  the  Dauphin  speaks. 

ILHen.  ^Vihat  tPsasure,  unde? 

Esce.  -  Tennis4»Bs,  -my  'lic^. 

JC  Hen.  We  ore  ^ad,  the  Dai^hm  is  so  {d^saiA 
with  'UB-; 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  ffor: 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  girace,  playa  aat. 
Shall  strike  his  &ther's  crown  into  the  hattord : 
Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  matdi  with  such  a  wran^Ier^ 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb'd 
Wid^  chaces.  ^    And  we  understand  him  well, 

9 .—.  a  nimble  galliard  toon  ;]  A  galliard  wsa  an  anoiient  d«ncey 
now  obsolete. 
7  .1..^  dkacefs]   Chace  is  a  term  at  tennis. 
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How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days. 
Not  meaauring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valu'd  this  poor  seat  of  England  ;* 
And  therefore,  living  hence  ^»  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  license ;  As  'tis  ever  common. 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin,  —  I  will  ke^  my  state; 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  (^greatness, 
"When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France : 
For^that  I  have  laid  by  ^  my  mqesty, 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  workings-days ; 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  foil  a  glory. 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Yea,  strike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 
And. tell  the  pleasant  prince,  — this  mock  of  his 
Hath  tum'd  his  balls  to  gun-stones^ ;  and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteftil  vengeance 
That  shall   fly  with  them:    for  many  a  diousand 

widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down : 
And  some  are  yet  ungotten,  and  unborn. 
That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's  scorn. 
But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 
To  whom  I  do  ^peal;  And  in  whose  name, 
Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on. 
To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallow'd  cause, 
So,  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin, 


<  — —  <&tf  poor  seat  of  England;]  By  the  seat  of  En^and,  the 
king  means  the  throne. 

.  0  And  therefore,  Smng  hence,]  Ijwing  hence  meant,  withdrawing 
from  the  court,  the  place  in  which  he  is  now  speaking. 

1  For  that  /  have  laid  by — ]  To  qualify  myself  for  this  undertak- 
ing, I  have  descended  from  my  station,  and  studied  the  arts  oflife 
in  a  lower  character.    Johnson. 

*  his  hallt  to  gun-stones;]  When  ordnance  was  first  used, 

they  discharged  balls,  not  of  iron,  fout  of  stone. 
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His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit. 

When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it  — 

Convey  them  with  safe  conduct —  Fare  you  wdl. 

{Exeunt  Ambassadors. 

Exe.  This  was  a  merry  message. 

K,  Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it 

[Descends  from  his  throne. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour, 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition : 
For  we  have  now  no  diought  in  us  but  France ; 
Save  those  to  God,  diat  run  before  our  business. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected;  and  all  things  thought  upon. 
That  may,  with  reasonable  swiftness,  add, 
More  feathers  to  our  wings ;  for,  God  before. 
Well  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  fiuher's  door. 
Therefore,  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought, 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought    {Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chor.  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire. 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies; 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man : 
They  sell  the  pasture  now,  to  buy  the  horse ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings, 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 
For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air; 
And  hides  a  sword,  fix>m  hihs  unto  the  point. 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets, 
Promis'd  to  Harry,  and  his  followers. 
The  French,  advis'd  by  good  intelligence 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation, 

VOL.  V.  L 
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Shake  in  their  fear ;  and  with  pale  policy 

Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 

O  England !  — model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 

Xiike  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart,  — 

What  might'st  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  see  thy  fault !  France  hath  in  thee  found  out 

A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 

With  treadierous  crowns ;  and  three  corrupted  men,  — 

One^  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge ;  and  the  second, 

Henry  lord  Scroop  of  Masham ;  and  the  third, 

Sir  lliomas  Grey  knight  of  Northumberland,  — 

Have,  for  the  gilt  of  FranceS  (O  guQt,  indeed !) 

Confirmed  conspiracy  with  fearfiil  France; 

And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die, 

(If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises,) 

Ere  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  Southampton. 

Linger  your  patience  on ;  and  well  digest 

The  abuse  of  distance,  while  we  force  a  play.^ 

The  sum  is  paid;  the  traitors  are  agreed ; 

The  king  is  set  fit>m  London ;  and  the  scene 

Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton : 

There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit : 

And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe. 

And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 

To  give  you  gentle  pass ;  for,  if  we  may, 

We'll  not  o£Pend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 

But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  till  then. 

Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.  lExit. 

3 the  gilt  of  France,]  Gilt,  which,  in  our  author,  generally 

signifies  a  display  of  gold,  in  the  present  instance,  means  goiden 
money, 

4 while  we  force  a  play.]  To  force  a  flay,  is  to  produce  a 

play  by  compelling  many  circumstances  into  a  narrow  compass. 
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SCENE  L 
The  same.     Eastcheap. 

Enter  Nym  and  Bardolph. 

Bctrd.  Well  met,  corporal  Njrm. 

Nym,  Good  morrow,  lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What,  are  ancient  Pistol  and  you  friends  yet? 

Nym,  For  my  part,  I  care  not :  I  say  little ;  but  when 
time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles ;  —  but  that  shall 
be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight;  but  I  will  wink,  and 
hold  out  mine  iron:  It  is  a  simple  one;  but  what 
though?  it  will  toast  cheese;  and  it  will  endure  cold 
as  another  man's  sword  will:  and  there's  the  humour 
of  it 

Bard,  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast,  to  make  you  friends; 
and  we'll  be  all  three  sworn  brothers  to  France^ ;  let  it 
be  SO)  good  corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  'Faith,  I  will  Uve  so  long  as  I  may,  that's  the 
certain  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I 
will  do  as  I  may:  that  is  my  rest,  that  is  the  ren- 
dezvous of  it 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married  to 
Nell  Quickly:  and,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrong;  for 
you  were  troth-plight  to  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  tell;  things  must  be  as  they  may: 
men  may  sleep,  and  diey  may  have  their  throats  about 
them  at  that  time ;  and,  some  say,  knives  have  edges. 

&  —  and  we*U be  all  three  sworo  brothers  to  France ;]  The  hu- 
mour of  sworn  brothers  should  be  opened  a  little.  In  the  time  of 
adventure,  it  was  usual  for  two  chiefs  to  bind  themselves  to  share 
in  each  other's  fortune,  and  divide  their  acquintions  between  them. 
So,  in  the  Conqueror's  expedition,  Robert  de  Oily,  and  Roger  de 
Ivery,  were  fratres  juraH ;  and  Robert  gave  one  of  the  honours 
he  recdved  to  his  sutom  brother  Roger.  So  these  three  scoundrels 
set  out  for  France,  as  if  they  were  going  to  make  a  conquest  of 
the  kingdom. 

L  2 
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It  must  be  as  it  may :  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare, 
yet  she  will  plod.  There  must  be  conclusions.  Well, 
I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Pistol  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Bctrd.  Here  comes  ancient  Pistol,  and  his  wife:  — 
good  corporal,  be  patient  here.  —  How  now,  mine  host 
Pistol? 

Pist.  Base  tike,  call'st  thou  me  —  host  ? 
Now,  by  this  hand  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Quick.  No,  by  my  troths  not  long:  for  we  cannot 
lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewomen,  that 
live  honesdy  by  the  prick  of  their  needles,  but  it  will 
be  thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-house  straight.  [Nym 
draws  his  snoordJ]  O  well-a^^ay,  Lady,  if  he  be  not 
drawn  nowf !  O  Lord !  here's  corporal  Nym's  —  now 
shall  we  have  wilful  adultery  and  murder  committed. 
Good  lieutenant  Bardolph, — good  corporal,  oflfer  no- 
thing  here. 

Nym.  Pish! 

Pisi.  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog !  thou  prick-eared 
cur  of  Iceland. 

Quick.  Good  corporal  Nym,  show  the  valour  of  a 
man,  and  put  up  thy  sword. 

Nym.  Will  you  shog  off?  I  would  have  you  solus. 

[Sheathing  his  sword. 

Pist  Sobis,  egregious  dog  ?  O  viper  vile  ! 
The  solus  in  thy  most  marvellous  &ce ; 
The  solus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat. 
And  in  thy  hatefid  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw,  penly ; 
And)  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth  ! 
I  do  retort  the  sobis  in  thy  bowels ; 
For  I  can  take^  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up» 
And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 

t  O  foeU-thda^,  Lady,  tf  he  he  not  drawn  now!]  This  is  omitted 
by  Mr.  Malone. 
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A^.  I  nm  not  Barbason^ ;  you  cannot  conjure  me. 
I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well :  If 
you  grow  foul  with  me,  Pistol,  I  wiU  scour  you  with 
my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  terms :  if  you  would  walk 
o^  I  would  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good  terms,  as  I 
may ;  and  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Pisi.  O  braggard  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight ! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near ; 
Therefore  exhale.  ^  [Pistol  and  Ntm  draw. 

Bard*  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I  say: — he  that 
strikes  the  first  stroke^  I'll  run  him  up  to  the  hilts,  as  I 
am  a  soldier.  [Dratx>s, 

Pist.  An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fiuy  shall  abate. 
Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give ; 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

Nym.  I  vrill  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other,  in  fair 
terms;  that  is  the  humour  dP  it 

Pist  Coupe  le  gorge^  that's  the  word? — I  thee  defy 
again. 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  get  ? 
No  ;  to  the  spital  go. 

And  firom  the  powdering  tub  of  infiuny 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind, 
Doll  TeaxHsheet  she  by  name^  and  her  espouse : 

1  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  she^  and  —  Pauca^  there's  enough. 

Enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  my  master, 
—  and  you,  hostess;  —  he  is  veiy  sick,  and  would  to 

^  I  am  not  Baibason ;]  Barbaton  is  the  name  of  a  dsmon  men- 
tioned in  7%e  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  The  unmeaning  tumour 
of  Pistol's  speech  very  natimdly  reminds  Nym  of  the  sounding 
nonsense  uttered  by  conjurors. 

7  Therefore  exhale.]  Eshaie,  perhaps  here  signifies  draw,  or  in 
Pistol's  language,  baie^  or  hig  out:  but  more  probably  it  means— 
therefore  breathe  your  last,  or  die^  a  threat  common  enough  among 
dramatic  heroes  of  a  higher  rank  than  Pbtol,  who  only  expresses 
this  idea  in  the  fantastick  hinguage  peculiar  to  his  character. 
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bed« — Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  nose  between  his 
sheets,  and  do  the  office  of  a  warming-pan :  'faith,  he's 
very  ill. 

BartL  Away,  you  rogue. 

Quick.  By  my  troths  he'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudduig 
one  of  these  days ;  the  king  hi^  killed  his  heart -^Grood 
husband,  come  home  presently. 

lEjeeunt  Mrs.  Quickly  and  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends?  We 
must  to  France  together ;  Why,  the  devil,  should  we 
keq)  knives  to  cut  one  another's  throats  ? 

Pist.  Let  floods  o'erswell,  and  fiends  for  food  howl 
on! 

Nym.  You'll  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I  won  of  you 
at  betting? 

Pist.  Base  is  the  .felave  that  pays. 

Nym.  That  now  t  will  have;  that's  the  humour  of  it 

Pisi.  As  manhood  shall  compound ;  Push  home. 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first  thrust, 
I'll  kill  him;  by  this  sword,  I  will. 

Pist.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have  their 
course. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  fnends,  be 
friends :  an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies  with  me 
too.     Pr'3rthee,  put  up. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings,  I  wcm  of  you  at 
betting? 

Pist.  A  noble  shalt  thou  have,  and  present  pay ; 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee, 
And  fi'iendship  shall  combine^  and  brotherhood ; 
I'll  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me ;  — 
Is  not  this  just  ?  —  for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  wiU  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  noble? 

Pist.  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym,  Well  then,  that's  the  humour  of  it 
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jRe-^nier  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quick.  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  come  in  quickly 
to  sir  John :  Ah,  poor  heart  I  he  is  so  shaked  of  a  burn- 
ing quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  most  lamentable  to  behold. 
Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

Nyni.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the  knight, 
that's  the  even  of  it 

Pisi.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right; 
His  heart  is  fracted,  and  corroborate, 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king :  but  it  must  be  as  it 
may ;  he  passes  some  humours,  and  careers. 

Ptst.  Let  us  condole  the  knight ;  for,  lambkins,  we 
will  live-t  lExeunt. 

SCENE  IL 
Southampton.    A  Council-Chamber. 

Enter  Exeter,  Bedford,  and  Westmoreland. 

Bed.  'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold,  to  trust  these 
traitors. 

Exe.  They  shall  be  i^prehmded  by  and  by. 

West.  How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  themselves  ! 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat. 
Crowned  with  fidth,  and  constant  loyalty. 

Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend, 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow, 
Whom  he  hath  cloy'd  and  grac'd  with  princely  fiu 

vours, — 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery  I 

t  Mr.  Makne't  punctuation  is»  **  for,  lambkins  we  will  live.'^ 
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TVumpei  sounds.    Enter  King  Hsnrt,  Scroop,  Cam- 
bridge, Grey,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

IL  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  &ir,  and  we  will  aboard. 
My    lord  of   Cambridge,  —  and    my    kind   lord    of 
Masham,  — 

And  you,  my  gentle  knight, give  me  yoiur  thoughts : 

Think  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us, 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France ; 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  act. 
For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them  ?  ^ 

Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his  best 

K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that :    since  we  are  well  per- 
suaded. 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence^ 
That  grows  not  in  a  fidr  consent  with  ours ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd,  and  lov'd, 
Than  is  your  majesty ;  there's  not,  I  think,  a  subject. 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government 

Grey.  Even  those,  that  were  your  father^s  enemies. 
Have  steep'd  their  galls  in  honey ;  and  do  serve  you 
With  hearts  create  ^  of  duty  and  of  zeaL 

K.  Hen.    We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thank- 
fiilness; 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand. 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit. 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop.  So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil ; 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope. 
To  do  your  grace  incessant  services. 


8 


For  uhieh  we  have  in  head  auembled  them  ¥]    In  head  seen» 
synonymous  with  the  modern  military  term  in  force. 

9  — - hearU  create—]    Hearts  compotmded  or  madd  up  o£ duty 
and  zeal. 
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K.  Hen.  We  judge  no  less.  —  Uncle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  cc»nmitted  yesterday, 
That  rail'd  against  our  person :  we  consider, 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on ; 
And,  on  his  more  advice  S  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That's  mercy,  but  too  much  security : 
Let  him  be  punish'd,  sovereign ;  lest  example 
Breed,  by  Us  sitferance,  more  of  such  a  )dnd. 
IL  Hen.  O,  let  us  yet  be  mercifiiL 

Cam.  So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  punish  too. 

Grey.  Sir,  you  show  great  mercy,  ]£  you  give  him  life. 
After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

IL  Hen.  Alas,  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 
If  little  fiiults,  proceeding  on  distemper,^ 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye,^ 
When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  swallowed,  and  digest^. 
Appear  before  us?  —  Well  yet  enlarge  that  man. 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Gr^,  —  in  then:  dear 

care^ 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person,  — 
Would  have  him  pumsh'd.     And  now  to  our  French 

causes; 
Who  are  the  late  commissioners  ?^ 

Cam.  I  one,  my  lord; 
Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 

Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 

Grey.  And  me^  my  royal  sovereign. 

K»  Hen.  Then,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  there  is 
yours :  — 

1  — —  more  admoe^  On  his  return  to  more  eoolneu  of  mind, 

ft proceednig  on  distemper,]    It  has  been  just  said  by  the 

king,  that  it  was  ^ejteea  cf  wme  thai  set  hm  on,  and  dutemper  may 
therefore  mean  tntoMtMon.  Dutemper'din  Uqmr  is  still  a  common 
expression. 

'— ^-  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye,]  If  we  may  not  vAmk  at  small 
faults,  how  wide  must  we  open  our  eyes  at  great. 

«  Who  are  the  late  eommissionersf]  Tfakt  is,  as  appears  fix»n  the 
sequel,  who  are  the  persons  lately  appointed  oonmiissioners? 
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There  yours,  lord  Scroop  of  Masham ;  —  and,  6ir  knight, 
Grey  of  Nordiumberland,  this  same  is  yours :  — 
Read  them ;  and  know,  I  know  your  worthiness.  — 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland,  — and  uncle  Exeter,  — 
We  will  aboard  to-night.  —  Why,  how  now,  gentlemen? 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ?  —  look  ye,  how  they  change  ! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper.  —  Why,  what  read  you  there, 
That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chas'd  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam.  I  do  confess  my  fault ; 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mercy. 

Grey.  Scroop.  To  which  we  all  appeal. 

Km  Hen.  The  mercy,  that  was  quick  ^  in  us  but  late. 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppressed  and  kilPd : 
You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy ; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms, 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  them.  •— 
See  you,  my  prii^ces,  and  my  noble  peers, 
These   English  monsters  I      My  lord    of  Cambridge 

here, — 
You  know,  how  apt  our  love  was,  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour;  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspired, 
And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton :  to  the  which, 
This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is,  —  hath  likewise  sworn.  —  But  O  ! 
What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  lord  Scroop ;  thou  cruel, 
Ingratefiil,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature  ! 
Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels. 
That  kneVst  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul. 
That  almost  mightest  have  ooin'd  me  into  gold, 
Would'st  thou  have  practised  on  me  for  thy  use? 
May  it  be  possible,  that  foreign  hire 

^ qmck  H    That  is,  inmg. 
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Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil, 

That  might  annoy  my  finger?  'tis  so  strange, 

That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 

As  black  from  white  ^  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it 

Treason,  and  mimler,  ever  kept  together, 

As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  cither's  purpose, 

Working  so  grossly  ^  in  a  natural  cause, 

That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them : 

But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 

Wonder,  to  wait  on  treason,  and  on  murder : 

And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was. 

That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously, 

Ifath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence : 

And  other  devils,  that  suggest  by  treasons. 

Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 

With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  being  fetch'd 

From  glistering  semblances  of  piety; 

But  he^  that  temper'd  thee  ^,  bade  ihee  stand  up. 

Grave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  should'st  do  treason. 

Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 

If  that  same  daemon,  that  hath  gull'd  thee  thus. 

Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world. 

He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  ^  back, 

And  tell  the  legions  —  I  can  never  win 

A  sdul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's. 

O,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 

•  ^^^thimghthetruthofittkmdtqfaigrou' 
As  black  from  wkiie,]    Though  the  truth  be  as  apparent  and 
vidbie  as  black  and  white  contiguous  to  each  other.    To  stand  cff 
is  Hre  Tdev4^  to  be  promineDt  to  the  eye,  as  the  strong  parts  of  a 
picture. 

7 so  grossfy  —  that admraHon^  ftc.]    Palpably:  with  a  plain 

and  visiMe  connection  of  cause  and  efiect,  that  they  excited  no  ex* 
pression  of  surprize. 

H he,  thai  temper'd  thee^  i.  e.  rendered  thee  pliable  to  his 

wtlK 

9 wutif  Tartar  — ]  i.  e.  Tartarus,  the  fabled  place  of  future 

punishment. 
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The  sweetness  of  affiance  ^ !  Show  men  dutifiil  ? 
"Why,  so  didst  thou :  Seem  they  grave  and  learned  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou :  Come  they  of  noble  fiunily  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou :  Seem  they  rel^ous  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou :  Or  are  they  spare  in  diet; 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  nurth,  or  anger ; 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood; 
GjEunish'd  and  decked  in  modest  complement;^ 
Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear,^ 
And,  but  in  purged  jud^ent,  trusting  neither  ? 
Such,  and  so  finely  bolted  %  didst  thou  seexa : 
And  thus  thy  &11  hath  l€&  a  kind  of  blot. 
To  mark  the  fiill-fraught  man,  and  best  indued. 
With  some  suspicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee ; 
For  this  revolt  of  thine^  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fiill  of  man.  —  Their  &ults  are  open, 
Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law;  — 
And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices  ! 

Exe.  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Henry 
lord  Scroop  of  Masham. 


1  O,  how  hatt  thou  wUhJealotuy  infected 
The  iweetneu  ofaffiince  /]  Shak^)eare  uses  this  aggraTatioii  of 
the  guilt  of  treachety  with  great  judgment.  One  of  the  wocst  con- 
sequences of  breach  of  trust  is  the  diminution  of  that  confidence 
which  makes  the  happiness  of  life^  and  the  dissemination  of  sus- 
{ndon,  which  is  the  poison  of  society.    Johnson. 

3  Garnished  and  deeVd  ti»  modest  complement :]  OympUment*^  in 
the  age  of  Shakspeaie,  meant  the  same  as  accompRshmenti  in  the 
present  one. 

»  Not  worJang  with  the  eye^  without  the  earj  The  king  means  to 
say  of  Scroop,  that  he  was  a  cautious  man,  who  knew  that  JronH 
nulla  fides,  that  a  specious  appearance  was  deceitfuli  and  therefore 
did  not  work  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear,  did  not  trust  the  lur  or 
lo(A  of  any  man  till  he  had  tried  him  by  enquiry  and  conversation. 

4  -**  and  sofineljf  bolted,]  Bolted  is  the  same  with  iifted,  and 
has  consequentiy  the  meaning  of  refined. 
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I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  ttfe  name  of  Thomas 
Chrey,  knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.  Our  purposes  God  justly  hath  discx>Ter'd ; 
And  I  repent  my  &ult,  more  than  my  death ; 
Which  I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive^ 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it 

Cam.  For  me,  —  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduces ; 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive, 
The  sooner  to  effi^ct  what  I  intended : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 
Which  I  in  suflferanoe  heartily  will  rejoice,^ 
Beseeching  God,  and  you,  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.  Never  did  fidthfid  subject  more  rejoice 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason, 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself, 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprize : 
My  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy !    Hear  your 
sentence. 
You  have  conspir'd  against  our  royal  person^ 
Join'd  with  an  enemy  proclaimed,  and  from  his  coffers 
Received  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death ; 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt. 
And  his  whole  kingdom  unto  desolation.^ 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 
Whose  ruin  you  three  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.     (Jet  you  therefore  hence, 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death : 

^  Which  I  m  tufferanee  heartily  will  refoice,]  Cambridge  means  to 
to  ULjy  ai  which  preventioii,  or,  which  intended  scheme  that  it  was 
prerentedy  I  shall  rejmce.  ShsJ^speare  has  many  such  elliptical  ex- 
pressions. The  intended  scheme  that  he  alludes  to,  was  the  taking 
off  Henr^,  to  make  room  for  his  brother-in-law. 

t  **  into  desolation.*'    Malonb. 
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The  taste  whereof,  God,  of  his  mercy,  give  you 

Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 

Of  all  your  dear  offences !  —  Bear  them  hence. 

lExeunt  Conspirators^  guarded. 
Now,  lords,  for  France;  the  enterprize  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war; 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way. 
To  hinder  our  beginnings,  we  doubt  not  now. 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 
Then,  forth,  dear  countrymen ;  let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 
Cheerly  to  sea;  the  signs  of  war  advance  : 
No  king  of  England,  if  not  king  of  France.       lExeunt. 

SCENE  III. 
London.     Mrs.  Quickljr's  House  in  Eastcheap. 

Enter  Pistol,  Mrs.  Quickly,  Nym,  Bardolph,  and 

Boy. 

Quick.  IVythee,  honey-sweet  husband,  let  me  bring 
thee  to  Staines.^ 

Pist.  No ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn. — 
Bardolph,  be  blithe ;  —  Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting  veins ; 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up ;  for  Falstaffhe  is  dead. 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  'Would,  I  were  with  him,  wheresome'er  he  is, 
either  in  heaven,  or  in  hell ! 

Quick.  Nay,  sure,  he's  not  in  hell ;  he's  in  Arthur's 
bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom.  'A  made 
a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  christom 

e  -^—  Ut  me  bring  thee  to  Staines.]  i.  e .  let  me  attend,  or  accom- 
pany thee. 
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child  ^ ;  'a  parted  even  jiut  between  twelve  and  one,  e'en  at 
turning  o'the  tide  ^:  for  after  I  saw  him  fiimble  with  the 
sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  fingers' 
ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way ;  for  his  nose  was 
as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields.  How 
now,  sir  John  ?  quotli  I :  what,  man  I  be  of  good  cheer. 
So  'a  cried  out —  God,  God,  God  !  three  or  four  times: 
now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  'a  should  not  think  of 
Grod ;  I  hoped,  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  himself 
with  any  such  thoughts  yet :  So,  'a  bade  me  lay  more 
clothes  on  his  feet :  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and 
felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone ;  then  I  felt 
to  his  knees,  and  so  upward,  and  upward,  and  all  was 
as  cold  as  any  stone.^ 

7  an  U  had  been  any  christom  child;]  i.  e.  child  that  has  wore 

the  chrytom,  or  white  doth  put  on  a  new  baptised  child. 

8 turning  o^the  tide:]  It  has  been  a  very  old  opinion,  which 

Mead,  de  imperio  iolit,  quotes,  as  if  he  believed  it,  that  nobody 
dies  but  in  the  time  of  ebb:  half  the  deaths  in  London  confiite  the 
^notion ;  but  we  find  that  it  was  common  among  the  women  of  the 
poet's  time.    Johkbon. 

9  coid  as  any  stone.]    Such  is  the  end  of  FalstajB^  from  whom 

Sbakspeare  had  promised  us,  in  his  efulogue  to  King  Henry  IV.  that 
we  should  receive  more  entertainment.  It  happened  to  Shakspeare, 
as  to  other  writers,  to  have  his  imagination  crowded  with  a  tumul- 
tuary'oonfudon  of  images,  which,  while  they  were  yet  unsorted  and 
unexamined,  seemed  sufiEcient  to  furnish  a  long  train  of  incidents, 
and  a  new  variety  of  merriment :  but  which,  when  he  was  to  produce 
them  to  view,  dbrunk  suddenly  from  him,  or  could  not  be  accom- 
modated to  his  general  design.  That  he  once  designed  to  have 
brought  FalstaiT  on  the  scene  again,  we  know  from  himself;  but 
whether  he  could  contrive  no  train  of  adventures  suitable  to  his  cha- 
racter, or  could  match  him  with  no  companions  likely  to  quicken  his 
humour,  or  could  open  no  new  vein  of  pleasantry,  and  was  afraid 
to  continue  the  same  strain  lest  it  should  not  find  the  same  reception, 
he  has  here  for  ever  discarded  him,  and  made  haste  to  despatch  him, 
perhaps  for  the  same  reason  for  which  Addison  killed  Sir  Roger, 
that  no  other  hand  might  attempt  to  exhibit  him. 

Let  meaner  authors  learn  from  this  example,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  sell  the  bear  whicl^  is  yet  not  hunted ;  to  promise  to  the  publick 
what  they  have  not  written. 
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Ni/m.  They  say,  he  cryed  out  of  sack. 

Quick.  Ay,  that  'a  did. 

BartL  And  of  women. 

Quick*  Nay,  that  'a  did  not 

Boy.  Yes,  that  'a  did ;  and  said,  they  were  deyils  in- 
carnate. 

Quick*  'A  could  never  abide  carnation ;  'twas  a  colour 
he  never  liked. 

Bcgf.  *A  said  once,  the  devil  would  have  him  about 
women* 

Quick*  *A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  women : 
but  then  he  was  rheumatick^ ;  and  talked  of  the  whore 
of  Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  flea  stick  upon 
Bardolph's  nose;  and  'a  said,  it  was  a  black  soul  burn- 
ing in  hell-fire? 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone,  that  mamtained  that 
fire :  thaf  s  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  service. 

Nym.  Shall  we  shog  off?  the  king  will  be  gone  fi'om 
Southampton. 

Pist.  Come,  let's  away.  —  My  love,  give  me  thy  lips. 
Look  to  my  chattels,  and  my  moveables : 
Let  senses  rule;  the  word  is.  Pitch  and  pay ; 
Trust  none; 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes. 
And  hold-&st  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck ; 
Therefore,  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  chrystals.^ —  Yoke-fellows  in  arms. 


This  disappointment  probably  inclined  queen  Elizabeth  to  com- 
mand the  poet  to  produce  him  once  again,  and  to  show  him  in  love  or 
courtship.  This  was,  indeed,  a  new  source  of  humour,  and  produced 
a  new  play  from  the  former  characters.    Johnson. 

> rheumatick;]  This  word  is  elsewhere  used  by  our  author 

for  peevish,  or  splenetick,  as  icorMico  h  in  Italian.  Mrs.  Quickly 
however  probably  means  lunatick, 

«  —  dear  thy  chrystals.]  Dry  thine  eyes. 
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Let  us  to  France !  like  horse-leeches,  my  hc^ys ; 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  bl9od  to  suck ! 

Ben/.  And  that  is  but  unwholesome  food,  they  say. 

Pist.  Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.  Farewell,  hostess.  [^Kissing  her. 

Ifym.  I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it;  but 
adieu. 

Pt3i.  Let  housewifery  appear;   keep  close,    I  thee 
command. 

Qiick.  Farewell;  adieu.  IBspeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 
France.     A  Room  in  the  French  King^s  Palace. 

Enter  the  French   King  attended;   the  Dauphin,   the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Constable,  and  Others. 

Fr.  King.  Thus  come  the  English  with  full  power 
upon  us ; 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns, 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  dukes  of  Berry,  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forth,  — 
And  you,  prince  Dauphin,  -^^  with  all  swift  despatch, 
To  line,  and  new  repair,  our  towns  of  war. 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant; 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce. 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulph. 
It  fits  us  then,  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  the  &tal  and  neglected  English 
Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  fiither. 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gamst  the  foe : 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom,® 

^  —  90  dull  a  kmgdom^  L  e.  render  it  caUoiu,  ioseiiable. 
VOL.  V.  M 
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(Though  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in  question,) 

But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations, 

Should  be  maintained,  assembled,  and  collected. 

As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 

Therefore,  I  say,  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth. 

To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France; 

And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 

No^  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  fjigland 

Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance : 

For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  kinged. 
Her  scepter  so  fontastically  borne 

By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth. 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  O  peace,  prince  Dauphin  ! 

You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king : 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors,  — 
With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy, 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors, 
How  modest  in  exception  ^  and,  withal. 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution,  — 
And  you  shall  find,  his  vanities  fore-spent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly ; 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 

Dau.  Well,  'tis  not  so,  my  lord  high  constable. 
But  though  we  think  it  so^  it  is  no  matter: 
In  cases  of  defence,  'tis  best  to  weigh 
Hie  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems. 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fill'd ; 
Which,  €£  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection. 
Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat,  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Fr,  King.  Think  we  king  Harry  strong ; 
And,  princes,  look,  you  strongly  arm  to  meet  him. 

«  How  vMidett  m  exception^  How  diffident  and  decent  in  making 
objectioos. 
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The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  fleshed  upon  us ; 

And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  Uoody  strain,^ 

That  haunted  us^  in  our  familiar  paths: 

Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame, 

When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck, 

And  all  our  princes  captiv'd,  by  the  hand 

Of  that  black  name,  Edward  black  prmce  of  Wales ; 

Whiles  that  his  mountain  sire,  —  on  mountain  standing. 

Up  in  the  air,  crown'd  with  the  golden  sun,  — 

Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smil'd  to  see  him 

Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  de&ce 

The  patterns  that  by  God  and  by  French  &thers 

Had  twenty  years  been  made«     This  is  a  stem 

Of  that  victorious  stock;  and  let  us  fear 

The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him*^ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Ambassadors  from  Henry  king  of  England 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty* 
Fr.  King.  We'll  give  them  present  audience.     Go, 
and  bring  them. 

{Eaeeunt  Mess,  and  certain  Lords. 
You  see,  this  oliase  is  hotly  followed,  frioads. 

Dau.  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit  2  for  coward>  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths^  whoi  what  they  seem  to 

threaten, 
Runs  &r  before  them.     Good  my  sovereign, 
Take  up  the  English  short;  and  let  tban  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head: 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-ne^ecting. 


*— —  ffram,]  Unteage. 

«  T%at  haunted  m— ]  To  hamU  la  a  word  of  the  ittmote  homr, 
which  shows  that  they  dreaded  the  English  as  goblins  and  spirits. 

7  — —  fate  of  Mm.]  His  fate  is  what  is  allotted  him  by  destiny, 
or  what  he  is  feted  to  perform. 

s wpend their mmaki,]  Thatis,bafk;  the  sportsoiMi's term. 

M  2 
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Re-enter  Lords,  with  Exeter  and  Train. 

Pr.  King.  From  our  brother  Eugland  ? 

Exe.  From  him ;  and  thus  he  greets  your  majesty. 
He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself  and  lay  apart 
The  borrowed  glories,  that,  by  gift  of  heaven, 
By  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  'long 
To  him,  and  to  his  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown, 
And  all  wide  stretched  honours  that  pertain. 
By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times 
Unto  the  crown  of  France.     That  you  may  know, 
'Us  no  sinister,  nor  no  aukward  claim, 
Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanish'd  days. 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak'd. 
He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line,^ 

[Gives  a  paper. 
In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative ; 
Willing  you,  overlook  this  pedigree : 
And,  when  you  find  him  evenly  derived 
From  his  most  &m'd  of  &mous  ancestors, 
Edward  the  Third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger. 

Fr.  King.  Or  else  what  follows  ? 

Exe.  Bloody  constraint :  for  if  you  hide  the  crown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it : 
And  therefore  in  fierce  ten]|)est  is  he  coming, 
In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove ; 
(That,  if  requiring  fidl,  he  will  compel ;) 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown ;  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws :  and  on  your  head 

9.-.mem(>ra6^1ine,]  This  genealogy;  thig  deduction  of  his  line- 
age. 
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Turns  he  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries» 
The  dead  men?s  blood,  the  pining  maidens'  groans 
For  husbands,  fiithers,  and  betrothed  lovers, 
That  shall  be  swallow'd  in  this  controversy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his  threafning,  and  my  message ; 
Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here, 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greeting  too. 

Fr.  King.  For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this  farther : 
To-morrow  shall  you  bear  our  fall  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  England. 

Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  stand  here  for  him ;  What  to  him  from  England  ? 

Ese.  Scorn,  and  defiance ;  slight  regard,  contempt, 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at 
Thus  says  my  king:  and,  if  your  &ther's  highness 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large. 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  majesty. 
He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass  ^  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordnance. 

Dau.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  reply. 
It  is  against  my  will :  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England ;  to  that  end. 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vani^, 
I  did  present  him  with  those  Pttris  balls. 

Eae.  He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it. 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe : 
And,  be  assur'd,  you'll  find  a  dififeretice, 
(As  we,  his  subjects,  have  in  wonder  found,) 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  dayis. 
And  these  he  masters  now ;  now  he  weighs  time^ 
Even  to  the  utmost  grwi ;  which  you  shall  read 
In  your  own  losses,  if  he  stay  in  France. 

Pr.  King.  To-morrow  shaSl  you  know  our  mind  at  fiill. 

1  Shall  chide  ycwr  trttpau,  ]  To  ekide  b  to  resomidy  to  echo. 
M  S 
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Exe.    Despatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that  oar  king 
Come  hare  himself  to  question  our  delay : 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr.  King.  You  shall  be  soon  despatdi'd,  with  &ir  con- 
ditions : 
A  night  is  but  small  breath,  and  little  pause, 
To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence*  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IIL 

Enter  Chorus. 

Char.  Thus  with  imagined  wing  our  swift  scene  flies, 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought     Suppose  that  you  have  seen 
The  well-appoint^  king  at  Hampton  pier 
Embark  his  royalty;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fiuming. 
Play  with  your  fimcies ;  and  in  them  behidd, 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle^  ship-boys  climbing : 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  whidci  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd :  behold  the  threaden  sails. 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  fiurrow'd  sea. 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge:  O,  do  but  think. 
You  stand  iqxm  the  rivage%  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing; 
For  so  q)pears  this  fleet  majestical. 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.     Follow,  follow ! 
Gn^ple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  nanry  ;^ 


•  —  fioage^  The  hank  or  shore. 

9  ——to  stemage  ofikU  «apy /]  The  stem  bong  the  hinder  part 
of  the  ship,  the  meaning  is,  let  your  minds  follow  close  after  the 
navy.  Stem^  however,  i^pears  to  have  been  anciently  synonjmoitt 
to  rudder. 
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And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight,  still, 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
Either  past,  or  not  arriv'd  to,  pith  and  puissance : 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ? 
Work,  work,  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  siege : 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  then:  carriages. 
With  &tal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur, 
Suppose,  the  ambassador  from  the  French  comes  back ; 
Tells  Harry — that  the  king  doth  oSer  him 
Katharine  his  daughter ;  and  with  her,  to  dowry. 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  ofier  likes  not :  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock^  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 

lAlarum;  and  Chambers  go  offl 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.     Still  be  kind. 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.      [JSttV. 

SCENE  I. 
7%^  same.    Before  Harfleur. 

Alarums.     Enter  King  Henbt,    Exeter,    Bedford, 
Gloster,  and  Soldiers^  with  Scaling  Ladders. 

K.  Hen.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
once  more ; 
Or  dose  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  ! 
In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 
As  modest  stillness,  and  humility : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  bloody 
Disguise  fisdr  nature  with  hard-&vour^d  rage : 

4 iNw/odfc— ]  The  staff  to  which  the  match  u  fixed  whm 

ordnance  is  fired. 

M  4f 
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Their  Uiad  the  eye  a  terrible  asp^t ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head. 
Like  the  brass  cannon ;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it. 
As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
Oerhang  and  jutty^  his  confounded  base,^ 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  th^  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height !  —  On,  on,  you  noblest  English,  f 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  &thers  of  war-proof ! 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexaaders, 
Have,  in  these  parts,  from  mom  till  even  fought. 
And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argumeat.^ 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers ;  now  attest, 
That  thqse^  whom  you  call'd  fathers,  did  b^;et  you  I 
Be  copy  now*  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war !  — And  you,  good  yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  ikigland,  show  us  here 
The  metde  of  your  pasture;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding :  which  I  doubt  not ; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base. 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips,  ^ 
Straining  upon  the  start.     The  game's  afoot ; 
Follow  your  spirit:  and,  upon  tibis  charge, 
Cry  —  God  for  Harry !  {England  !  and  Saint  George  ! 
^Exeunt     Alarum^  and  Chambers  go  off. 


*  —  jvtty — ]  The  force  of  the  verb  to  jvHyy  when  applied  to 
a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  is  not  felt  by  those  who  are  unaware 
that  this  word  anciently  signified  a  mole  raised  to  withstand  the 
encroachment  of  th^  tide.  Ju/^^eada,  in  sea-language,  are  plat- 
forms standing  on  piles,  near  the  docks,  and  projecting  without  the 
wharfs,  for  the  more  convenient  docking  and  undocking  ships. 

• A«  confounded  h<uc^  His  worn  or  tMvfecf  base. 

t  **  you  noble  English/'  —  Malone. 

7 argtmeni.'l  's  matter,  or  subject, 

•— .  Uke  greyhound*  m  the  slips,]  ^pg  are  a  contrivance  of 
leather,  to  start  two  dogs  at  the  same  time. 
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SCENE  IL 
The  same. 

Forces  pass  over;  then  enter 'Nyh^  Bardo^ph,  Pistol, 
and  Boy. 

BarcL  On,  (kd,  oh,  on,  on  !  to  the  breach,  to  the  breach ! 

Nym.  'Pray  thee,  corporal,  stay ;  the  knocks  are  too 

hot ;  and,  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a  case  (^lires : 

the  hnmour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  plain^song 

of  it 

Pist*  The  plain-song  is  most  just ;  for  humours  do 
abound; 
Knocks  go  and  come ;  God's  vassals  drop  aiid  die ; 
And  sword  and  shield. 
In  bloody  field, 
Doth  win  immortal  fiime. 
Boy.  'Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London  ! 
I  would  give  all  my  feme  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  safety* 
Pist.  And  I : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me. 
My  purpose  should  not  fiul  with  me, 
But  thither  would  I  hie. 
Boy.  As  duly,  but  not  as  truly,  as  bird  doth  sing  on 
bough* 

Enter  Fluellen.^ 

Flu.  Got's  plood  !  —  Up  to  the  preaches,  you  rascals  | 
will  you  not  up  to  the  preaches  ? 

IDriving  them  Jorward. 

Pist.  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mould  i  ^ 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage  ! 

9  — —  Jr^uctfm.]  This  is  only  the  Welsh  pronunciation  o£Llmeifyn^ 
TkoB  also  Ffloyd  instead  of  JUby<i. 
>  ^-^  h  ffienof  mwjldl]  To  men  of  mi^  to  poor  mortal  men* 
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Abate  thy  rage^  great  duke ! 

Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage  I  use  lenity)  sweet  chuck  !^ 

Nym.  These  be  good  humours  !  -^  your  honour  wins 
bad  humours. 

[Exeunt  Nym,  Pistol,  and  BakdouwHj 
foOcmed  by  Fluellen. 

Bey.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three 
swashers.  I  am  boy  to  them  all  three:  but  all  they 
three,  though  they  would  serve  me,  could  not  be  man 
to  me ;  for,  indeed,  three  such  anticks  do  not  amonnt 
to  a  man«  For  Bardolph,  —  he  is  white-livered,  and 
red-fiu:ed;  by  the  means  whereof,  'a  fitces  it  out,  but 
fights  not.  For  Pistol,  —  he  hath  ^  killing  tongue, 
and  a  quiet  sword;  by  the  means  whereof  a'  breaks 
words,  and  keeps  whole  weapons.  For  Nym, — he 
hath  heard,  that  men  of  few  words  are  thebestmen;'^ 
and  therefore  he  scorns  to  say  his  prayei«,  lest  'a  should 
be  thought  a  coward:  but  his  few  bad  words  arematch'd 
with  as  few  good  deeds ;  for  'a  never  broke  any  man's 
head  but  his  own ;  and  that  was  against  a  pos^  when 
he  was  drunk.  They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it, — 
purchase.  Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case;  bore  it  twelve 
leagues,  and  sold  it  for  three  hal^f)ence.  Nym,  and 
Bardolph,  are  sworn  brothers  in  filching ;  and  in  Calab 
they  stole  a  fijre-shovel :  I  knew,  by  tluit  piece  of  ser- 
vice, the  men  would  carry  coals.®  They  would  have 
me  as  familiar  with  men's  pockets,  as  their  gloves  or 
their  handkerchief;  which  makes  much  against  my 
manhood,  if  I  should  take  fi*om  another's  pocket,  to  put 
into  mine ;  for  it  is  plain  pocketing  up  of  wrongs.  I 
must  leave  them,  and  seek  some  better  service :  their 
villainy  goes  against  my  weak  stomach,  and  therefore  I 
must  cast  it  up.  \Exit  Boy. 

9  _.  best  mtffi;]  That  Ib,  hravett;  so  io  the  next  lines,  good  deedi 
are  braoe  aeHtms, 

3  -'^^the  menwouid  carry  coais.]  It  appears  that,  in  Shakspeare's 
^e,  to  cany  eoaU,  was,  I  know  not  why,  to  endure  itjfronU. 
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Be-efiier  Flveujrv,  Qower  JbUamng. 

Gotw.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  presently  to 
the  mines ;  the  duke  of  Gloster  would  speak  with  you. 

Fhi.  To  the  mines !  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not  so 
good  to  come  to  the  mines :  For,  look  you,  the  mines 
is  not  according  to  the  disciplines  of  the  war;  the  con- 
cavities of  it  is  not  sufficient ;  for,  look  you,  th'  athversary 
(you  may  discuss  unto  the  duke,  look  you,)  is  dight 
himself  four  yards  under  the  counter-mines^:  by 
Cheshu,  I  think,  'a  will  plow  up  all  ^  if  there  is  not 
better  directions. 

Gfott?.  The  Duke  of  Gloster,  to  whom  the  order  of 
the  siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed  by  an  Irishman ; 
a  very  valiant  gentleman,  i'fidth. 

Flu.  It  is  captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not  ? 

Gaw.  I  think  it  be. 

Flu.  By  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  'orld :  I  will 
verify  as  much  in  his  peard :  he  has  no  more  directions 
in  the  true  disciplines'  of  the  wars,  look  you,  of  the 
Roman  disciplines,  than  is  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmorris  and  Jamy,  at  a  distance. 

Gffw^  Here  'a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captain,  captain 
Jamy,  ^thhim. 

I^  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellqus  fidorous  gentle- 
man, that  is  certain;  and  of  great  expedition,  and 
knowledge^  in  the  ancient  wars,  upon  my  particular 
knowledge  of  his  directions :  by  Cheshu,  he  will  main- 
tain his  argument  as  well  as  any  military  man  in  the 
'orld,  in  the  disciplines  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 


4 it  diglU  htnueff  four  yards  under    the   countermines:] 

Fluellen  meansy  that  the  enemy  had  digged  hmudf  counierminet 
Umr  yard*  under  the  mines. 

b ..»«.  tffUl^ow  up  aU,]  That  is,  he  will  blow  up  alL 
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Jamf.  I  say,  gud-day,  captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God-den  to  your  worship,  goot  captain  Jamy. 

Gow.  How  now,  captain  Macmorris?  have  you  quit 
the  mines  ?  have  the  pioneers  given  o'er  ? 

Ma£.  By  Chrish  la,  tish  ill  done :  the  work  ish  give 
over,  the  trumpet  sound  the  retreat  By  my  hand,  I 
swear,  and  by  my  father's  soul,  the  work  ish  ill  done ; 
it  ish  ^ve  over :  I  would  have  blowed  up  the  town,  so 
Chrish  save  me,  la,  in  an  hour.  O,  tish  ill  done,  tish 
ill  done ;  by  my  hand,  tish  ill  cone  ! 

FUi.  Captain  Mpcmorris,  I  peseech  you  now,  will 
you  voutsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  disputations  with  you, 
as  partly  touching  or  concerning  the  disciplines  of  the 
war,  the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of  argument,  look 
you,  and  friendly  communication ;  partly,  to  satisfy  my 
opinion,  and  partly,  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of 
my  mind,  as  touching  the  direction  of  the  military  dis- 
cipline; that  is  the  point 

Jamy.  It  sail  be  very  gud,  gud  feith^  gud  captains 
bath  :  and  I  sail  quit  you^  with  gud  leve,  as  I  may  pick 
occasion ;  that  sail  I,  marry. 

Mac*  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish  save  me, 
the  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wars,  and  the 
king,  and  the  dukes ;  it  is  no  time  to  discourse.  The 
town  is  beseeched,  and  the  trumpet  calls  us  to  the 
breach ;  and  we  talk,  and,  by  Chrish,  do  nothing ;  'tis 
shame  for  us  all :  so  God  sa'  me,  'tis  shame  to  stand 
still ;  it  is  shame,  by  my  hand  :  and  there  is  throats  to 
be  cut,  and  works  to  be  done ;  and  there  ish  nothing 
done,  so  Chrish  sa'  me,  la. 

Jamy.  By  the  mess,  ere  theise  eyes  of  mine  take  them- 
selves to  slumber,  aile  do  good  service,  or  aile  ligge  i'the 
grund  for  it ;  ay,  or  go  to- death ;  and  aile  pay  it  as  va- 
lorously  as  I  may,  that  sail  I  surely  do,  that  is  the  brefF 

« /  taU  quit  j^ow--  ]  That  is,  I  shall,  with  your  permission, 

reqmU  you^  that  is,  answer  youy  or  interpose  with  my  arguments, 
as  I  shall  find  opportunity. 
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and  the  long :  Mary,  I  wad  full  fain  heard  some  question 
'tween  you  'tway. 

Uu*  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you,  under 
your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your  nation  -^-^ 

Mac.  Of  my  nation  ?  What  ish  my  nation  ?  ish  a 
villain,  and  almstard,  andaknave,  and  a  rascal?  What 
ish  my  nation  ?  Who  talks  of  my  nation  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherwise  than 
is  meant,  captain  Macmorris,  peradventure^  I  shall 
think  you  do  not  use  me  with  that  affiibility  as  in  dis- 
cretion you  ought  to  use  me,  look  you ;  being  as  goot 
a  man  as  yourself,  both  in  the  disciplines  of  wars,  and 
in  the  deriyation  of  my  birth„  and  in  other  particu- 
larities. 

Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as  myself : 
so  Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head. 

Grow.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  each  other. 

Jamy.  Au  !  that's  a  foul  &ult        [^A  parley  sounded. 

Grow.  The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more  better 
opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I  will  be  so  bold 
as  to  tell  you,  I  know  the  disciplines  of  war ;  and  there 
is  an  end.^  lExeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

TTie  same.     Before  the  Gates  of  Harfteur. 

The  Govemour  and  some  Citizens  on  the  Walls;  the 
English  Forces  bel&w.  Enter  King  Henry  and  his 
Train. 

K.  Hen.    How  yet  resolves  the  govemour  of  the 
town? 
This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit; 

7 there  is  an  end.]  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  poor  mer- 
riment of  this  (fialogue  had  not  been  purchased  with  so  much  pro- 
fanenels.    JoRNaoN. 
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Therefore,  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves ; 

Or  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction, 

Defy  us  to  our  worst :  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 

(A  name,  that,  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me  best,) 

If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 

I  will  not  leave  the  haif-achieved  Harfleur, 

Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried* 

The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up ; 

And  the  flesh'd  soldier,  —  rough  and  hard  of  heart,  — 

In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  shall  ran^ 

With  conscience  wide  as  hdJi ;  mowing  like  grass 

Your  firesh-fidr  virgins,  and  your  flowering  infants. 

What  is  it  then  to  me^  if  impious  war,  — 

Arra/d  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends,  — 

Do,  with  his  smirch'd  compksion,  all  fell  feats 

Enlink'd  to  waste  and  desolation?^ 

What  is't  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  are  cause, 

If  your  pure  maidens  &11  into  the  hand 

Of  hot  and  forcing  violation  I 

What  rein  can  hcdd  licoitious  wickedness. 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career? 

We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 

Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 

As  send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 

To  come  ashore.     Therefore,  you  men  of  Harfleur, 

Take  pily  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people. 

Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command ; 

Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

Oerblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds^ 

Of  deadly  murder,  spoil,  and  villainy. 

If  not,  why,  in  a  moment,  look  to  see 

The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 


'feU-feaU 


EnM^d  to  watte  and  desolation?]    All  the  savage  practices 
naturally  concomitant  to  the  sack  of  cities. 
»  fVUles  yd  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

O*erblowi  the  filthy  and  contagioui  c^badi  — ]   This  is  a  rerr 
harsh  metaphor.    To  ooerldow  is  to  drive  away^  or  to  keep  off* 
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Defile  the  lodes  of  your  shrill-shrieking^  daughters ; 

Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards. 

And  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the  walls ; 

Your  naked  in&nts  q>itted  upon  pikes; 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  thdr  howls  confus'd 

Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry  . 

At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 

What  say  you  ?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid  ? 

Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  destroyed  ? 

Chw.  Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end : 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succour  we  entreated. 
Returns  us — that  his  powers  are  not  yet  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a  siege.     Therefore,  dread  king. 
We  yield  our  town,  and  lives,  to  thy  soft  mercy : 
Enter  our  gates;  dispose  of  us,  and  ours ; 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

K.  Hen.  Open  your  gates.  —  Come  unde,  Exeter, 
Gro  you  and  enter  Harfleur;  there  remain. 
And  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French : 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  unde,-^ 
The  winter  omaing  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers,  -—  we'll  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guest; 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest^ 

IFlourisk.     The  King,  4^.  enter  the  town. 


SCENE  IV.« 
Roiien.     A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Katharine  and  Alice. 

Kath.  Alice^  tu  as  este  en  Angleterre^  et  tu  paries  bien 
le  language. 

1  -^—  are  we  addrest]  L  e.  prepared. 

«  Scene  IF.]  This  scene  u  mean  enongh,  when  it  is  read ;  but  the 
grimaces  of  two  French  women,  and  the  odd  accent  with  which  the3r 
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Alice.  On  peuj  madame.  .  -      l 

Kath.  Je  te  prie,  niensetgnez ;  ilfaut'quefappmme 
d  parler.     Comment  appeUtx  xxms  ia  vUitn^  enJUn^s  f 

Alice,  ha  main?  eUe  est  c^etti^,  de  Imnd.  ' 

£a^.  Dehand.    Etlesdmgts? 

Alice.  Les  dotgts  ?  mafiy\^  fouMie  fes^doigts ;  mats 
je  he  souviendrmf.  Les  doigts  ?  je  pense^  qt/ils  sontr  ?irp- 
pelle  de  fingres ;  om/,  de  fingres. 

Kkth.  La  main,  de  hand;  les  doigts^  de  fingreii'  HTir 
pense,  quejesuis  le  bon  escolier*  JTay  gagnSdeux  nM» 
d^Jnglois  vistement.     Comment  appeUez  vous  hs  onghs  ? 

Alice.  Les  ongles  ?  les  appeUcns,  de  ni^. 

Kath,  De  nails.  Escoutez ;  dites  fnoyy  si  je  park  Ken : 
de  httttd^  de  fingres,  de  nails. 

Alice.  Cest  bien  dit,  madame ;  il  estjbftbcn  'Anj^tfUi 

Kath.  Dites  moy  en  AngloiSj  le  bras. 

AKee.  Yie  vno^  madame. 

Kftth.  Etleeoude.  ^    ^ 

Jlice.  De  elbow. 

Kath.  De  elbow.  Je  nien  faitz  la  repetition  de  tma 
les  motSj  que  vous  m'avez  appris  desd  present.    ' 

Alice.  Eesftropdifficiley  madame^  commejepense. 

Kath.  Excusex  moi^  Alice;  escoutez:  De  handyde 
fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bUbow.  "'  ^ 

Alice.  De  elbow,  madame. 

Kath.  O  Seigneur  Dieu!  je  irien  ouUie;  De  elbow. 
Comment  appeUez  vous  le  colF 

Alice.  De  neck,  madame. 

Kath.  De  neck :  Et  le  menton  ? 


uttered  the  English,  made  it  divert  upon  the  stage.  It  may  be  ob- 
senred,  that  there  is  in  it  not  only  the  Franch  langnage,  but  the 
French  spirit.  Alice  compliments  the  princess  upon  h^  knpwledge 
of  four  words,  and  tells  her  that  she  pronounces  like  the  English 
thamselTeii.  The  princess  suspects  no  <}eficiex)cy  ii^her  .insti^ictl^ 
nor  the  instructress  in  herself.  Throughout  the  whole  scene  there 
may  be  found  French  servility,  and  French  vanity.  Johnson.*  ^ 
t**»My/ay' — Malone. 
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Alice.  De  cbin. 

Kaiht  -De  sin*    Le  col,  de  neck:  le  menton,  de  sin* . 

Alice.  Oia^     Saitf  votitre  honneur :  en  veriteyvous  pro- 
nonces  les  moi^  aiissi  tkedct  que  les  naiift  d*AngleUrre. 

Kath.  Je  ne  doute  point  d'apprmdre  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu :  et  en  peu  de  t^mps, 

Alice.  iPavez  vous  pas  deja  oublie  ce  que  je  vtms  Ojf 
enseign^e? 

Katb*  N4m,  je  reciterc^  d  vous  promptement.  De  hand, 
de  fingre,  de  mails,*- 

Alice.  De  nails,  madame.- 

Kath.  De  nails,  de  arme,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.  Satffvostre  houneur,  de  elbow. 

Kath.  Ainsi  dis  je ;  de  elbow,  de  neck,  «^  de  sin : 
CommmU  appellez  vous  lepieds  et  la  robe  ? 

Alice.  De  foot,  madame  s  etde  bon. 

Kath.  Defect,  6^de  con?  O  Seigneur  Dieu  I  eeswA 
mots  de  son  mauoais,  corruptihle^  grosse,  et  impudique^jH 
nan  pour  les  dames  d'Aonneur  d^user:  Je  ne  voudrois 
prononcer  cm  mots  devant  les  Seigneurs  de  H^ance^  pour 
tout  le  monde.  Rfaut  de  foot,  et  de  con,  neanimoins. 
Je  reciterai  une  autre  Jbis  ma  lefon  ensemble:  Dehand, 
de  fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  elbow,  de  neck,  de 
sin,  de  foot,  de  con. 

Alice.  Excellent,  madame  I 

Katfa.  (Test  asset  pour  une  Jbis ,-  aUons  nam  a  diin0r. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 
7^  same.     Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  the  French  King,  the  Dauphin,  Duke  ^Boub- 
BON,  the  Constable  ^France,  and  Others. 

Fr.  King.  'Tis  certain,  he  hath  pass'd  the  river  Some. 
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C6n.  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  m^  knvU    ' 
Let  us  not  liye  in  Fnmee;  let  Ui  quit  all» 
And  giTe  oiv  vineyardB  to  a  bavbaroui  people. 

Dau.  O  DieuvioantI  shallafew  sprajB  of  u^- 
The  empQrmg  of  our  fidiers*  hianiry^^ 
Our  scionS)  put  in  wild  and  savage^  stod^ 
%>ttit  up  so  suddenly  into  the  douds, 
^d  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

BmiT.  Nonnans,  but  bastard  Nonnans»  Norman  bas- 
tards! 
Mori  de  ma  xdeJ  if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom^ 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  fium 
In  that  nookoflhottan^  isle  of  Albion. 

Con.  Dieu  de  baUaiks  J  where  ha?e  they  this  mettle? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  ? 
On  whom,  a&  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale^ 
KJlUng  their  fruit  with  fixiwns?    Can  sodden  waler^ 
A  df»ch  for  8ur-*rein'd  jades  ^  their  barley  broth, 
Decoct  dieir  cold  Uood  to  such  valiant  heat? 
And  diall  our  (puck  blood,  spirited  with  wine^ 
Seem  frosty?    O,  f<Hr  honour  of  our  land. 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icides 
Upon  our  houses'  thatch,  whiles  a  more  froaty  people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fidds ; 
Feor-^  we  may  call  them,  in  their  native  lords* 

Dau.  By  fidth  and  honour, 
Our  madams  mock  at  us ;  and  plainly  say, 

9  .— .  fAurfdkeri  luxuiy,]  In  this  place,  as  in  otliers,  Uumry  means 

last. 

4...i»MRM^^— ]  is  here  used  in  the  French  original  sense,  for 
siAyp^  wf^eMnoM^  the  samff  with  uM, 

»  InihA  nook-shotten  ide  tf  AUkm,]  Shoiten  signifies  any  thing 
profeeMt:  so  nook'^ottgn  isle,  U  an  hit  diat  sheets  ovt  kito  ciqpes, 
promontories,  and  nedu  of  Und^  the  veiy  figure  of  Great  Britain. 
•    9  A  rfrwic*ybf ^atuswin^d>dlsf,}   gar  fmtCd  means  oter  woHM  or 
ridden;  and  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  reins  of  the  back. 
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Our  mettle  k  bcadiout;  ancLthey  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  Inst  of  English  yoath» 
To  new-stme^FxaiHse  with  baetand  wsnioiB. 

JSenir.  Tbef  bid  us  ^—  to  the  KngliHh  dttiidng««choolS| 
And  teach  layoltas  high  %  and  swtft  corantos ; 
Saying,  our  grace  is  only  in  our  beds, 
And  that  we  are  most  loAji  runaways. 

Fr^  King.  Where  is  Mon^6y,  the  herald  ?  speed  him 
henoe; 
Jje/t  him  greet  Ei^land  with  our  sharp  defiance*  •-^ 
Up,  princes;  and»  with  spirit  of  honour  edg^ 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  fidd: 
Charles  De^la-bret,  high  consl^le  of  France ; 
You  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berry,    . 
Alenfon,  Bnibant,  Bar,  and  Bnigandy; 
Jaqnes  Chatiliion,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpr^,  Roussi,  and  Fauoonberg^ 
Foix^  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois; 
tC^  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  Iwds,  and  kni^ts. 
For  your  great  seats,  now  quit  you  of  great  shames. 
Bar  Harry  En^nd,  that  sweeps  throu^  our  land 
With  pennons  ^  pamted  in  the  blood  of  Harieur : 
Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow  ^ 
.Upon  the  vallies:  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon: 
Go  down  upon  him,  —  you  have  power  enough,  — 
And  in  a  captive  chariot,  into  Roiien 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

.    7  .-.—..  laooitas  kigk^  A  dance  in  which  there  was  much  turaing 
and  much  capering. 

«  WUh  pennons — ]  Petmont  armorial  were  small  flags^,  on  whick 
tile  arms,  device,  and  motto  of  a  kni^t  were  painted. 

0— — «Mtol  «aowH  The  poet  has  hsre  defeated  him«if  fty 
INMoi^  loo  soon  from  one  im^ge  to  aaotbsr.  To  bid  the  fVench 
roi^  upon  the  Engluk  as  the  torrents  formed  from  melted  snow 
stream  from  the  Alps,  was  at  once  vehement  and  proper^ but  its  force 
b  destroyed  by  the  grossness  of  the  thought  in  the  next  line. 
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Con.  This  bdoomes^lw  great. 

Sorry  am  I,  his  numbers  are  so  few. 
His  soldiers  sick,  and  fiunish'd  in  thdr  maach;  -  ^  * 
For,  I  am  smre,  when  he  shall  see  our  army. 
He'll  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear. 
And,  for  achievement,  ofier  us  his  ransome.    - 

JR-.  King.  Therefore,  lord  constable,  baste  on  Monf- 

And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  we  send 

To  know  what  willing  ransome  he  will  give«  — . 

Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  IWuen* , 

Dau.  Not  so,  I  do  beseech  your  miyesty.  ,  .; 

Fr.  King.  Be  patient,  for  you  shall  ronain  with  us.  p^ 
Now,  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all ;  •  i 

And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  E^land's  &U. 

.  lExeuni. 

SCENE  VI. 

The  English  Camp  in  Picardy. 

Enter  Oower  and  Fluellek. 

Qam.  How  how,  captain  Fluellen  ?  come  you  fiom 
the  bridge? 

Flu.  I  assure  you,  there  is  veiy  exceUent  servieecom- 
mitted  at  the  pridge.  ' 

G<m.  Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  safe  ?  ' 

Fhu  The  duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as  Agftr 
menmon ;  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  honour  widi  iliy 
soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my  life,  and  my 
livings,  and  my  uttermost  powers :  he  is  not,  (God  be 
praised  and  plessed  !)  any  hurt  in  the  'orld ;  but  keeps 
the  pridge  most  valiandy,  with  excellent  discipliiie. 
There  is  an  ensign  diere  '*at  the  pridge,  —  I  thii^  in 
my  veiy  conscience,  he  is  as  valiant  as  Mark  Antony;^ 
and  he  is  a  man  of  no  Estimation  in  the  'orld :  but  I  did 
see  him  do  gallant  service. 
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Gmbi  WhatdoyoacaUhim? 
Wu.  He  is  called -^  ancient  PistoL 
Gtm.  I  koofvir  him  not 

Enter  Pirtol.  -  -' 

Flu.  Do  you  not  know  him  ?   Here  comes  the  man. 
'  Pist.  Capltain,  I  thee  beseech  to  do  me  fitvom's :  The 
duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

JFku  Ay,  I  praise  Got ;  and  I  have  merited  some  love 
at  his  hands. 

Pist.  Bardolphy  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart, 
Of  buxom  valour  *,  hath,  —  by  cruel  fete, 
And  giddy  fortune's  furious  fidde  wheel. 
That  goddess  blind. 
That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone,  — 

^Flu.  By  your  patience,  ancient  KstoL  Fortune  is 
painted  plind,  with  a  muffler  before  her  eyes ;  to  signify 
to  you  that  fortune  is  plind :  And  she  is  painted  also 
with  a  wheel;  to  signify  to  you,  which  is  the  moral  of  it, 
that  she  is  tmning,  and  inconstant,  and  variations,  and 
mutabilities :  and  her  foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a 
spherical  stone,  which  rolls,  and  rc^  and  rolls;  — 
Li  good  truth,  the  poet  is  make  a  most  ezceUent  de- 
eaription  of  fortune :  fortune,  look  yoo,  is  an  ezodlent 
*moraL 

Pist.  Fortune  is  Bardolph'a  foe,  and  firowns  on  him ; 
jPoor  he  hath  stoPn  ^fix\  and  hanged  must  'a  be. 
'A  damned  death  I 

'Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  firee. 
And  let  not  hemp  his  wind-^ipe  suffocate; 
•Bat  Exeter  hadi  given  the  doom  of  deaths 
For  jifj?  of  little  price. 
Therefore,  go  speak,  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice; 

I . (^buxom  M^ottrJ  i.  e.  valour  under  good  command,  obe- 
dient to  its  saperion. 

«  Farlmhiah  ilttCn a  piz«]  A jpiv,  or'fittle  chett,  (from  die  Latin 
word  pirn,  a  box,)  in  which  the  comecnted  host  was  used  to  be 
kept. 
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And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  eut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  re^mxieh': 
Speak,  captain,  Ibr  his  life,  and  I  wiH  thee  requite. 

JFItL  Ancient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  understand  your 
meaning. 

Pist.  Why  then  rejoice  therefore. 

Hu.  Certainly,  ancient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  rgdce  at: 
for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  broljier,  I  would  desire 
the  duke  to  use  his  goot  pleasure,  and  put  hi^i  to  exe- 
cutions ;  for  disciplines  ought  to  be  used. 

Pist.  Die  and  be  damned;  andj^o  fior  thy  fiieudship ! 

Pbi.  It  is  well 

Fist.  The  fig  of  Spain !»  [JEcft  Pisfroi. 

Itu.  Very  good. 

Gow,  Wliy,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal;  I 
remember  him  now;  a  bawd;  a  culpurse, 

JFJiL  rU  assure  you,  'a  utter'd  as  prave  'orda  at  the 
pridge,  as  you  shail  see  in  a  summer's  day ;  But  it  is 
w&y  well;  what  he  has  spoke  to  me,  that  is  well^  I 
warrant  you^  when  time  is  serve. 

Grow.  Why,  'tis  a  {;uU,  a  fool,  a  rogue ;  that  now 
and  then  goes  to  .the  wars,  to  grace  himseli^  at  hjui 
letum  into  London,  under  the  form  of  a  soldier*  A|^d 
supb  fellows  are  perfect  in  great  commanders'  name^c 
and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote,  where  services  w€sre 
dpn^ ;  —  at  such  and  such  a  soonoe^»  at  such  a  hreachy 
at  such  a  convoy;  who  came  off  bravely,  wbo  was 
shot,  who  disgraced,  what  terms  the  enemy  stopd  on ; 
and  this  they  con  perfectly  in  the  phrase  of  war,  which 
they  trick  up  with  new^^aned  oaths:  And  whi^t  |t 
beajxl  of  the  geoeral's  cut\  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the 

9  The  fig  of  Spain !]  Mr.  Sieeveng  thinks  thb  is  an  slluaon  to 
the  custom  of  giving  poisoned  figs  to  those  who  were  the  objects 
other  of  Spanish  or  Italian  revenge. 

4 a  sconccj]  Appears  to  have  been  some  hasty^  rude,  incon* 

n4erahl^  ^^  ^^  fortification. 

i- a  beard  of  the  general's  cnt J  It  appears  from  an  old  ballad 

inserted  in  a  Miscellany,  entitled  Le  Prince  d* Amour j  Svo.  1666, 
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camp,  will  do  amoB^  ibamuig  botdesy  and  ale-wadiad 
irit%  is  wonderftd  to  be  thought  oa  i  but  you  mnat 
learn  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  i^ge^  or  else  70a 
may  be  marvellous  mistook. 

FkL  I  tell  you  what,  ca{itain  Gower ;  *-^  I  do  peiv 
ceiTey  he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make 
show  to  the  'orld  he  is;  if  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coal^  I 
will  tdl  him  my  mind.  [Drtoii  keard.']  Hark  you,  the 
king  is  coming;  and  I  must  speak  widi  Urn  fima 
thepric^ 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers* 

Flu.  Got  pless  your  majesty  f 

IL  Hen.  How  now,  Fluellen  ?  earnest  thou  from  the 
bridge? 

Flu.  Ay,  so  please  your  majesty.  The  duke  of 
Iketer  has  very  gallantly  maintained  the  pridgd:  the 
French  is  gone  off,  look  you;  and  there  is  gallant  and 
most  prave  passages:  Marry,  tfa'athversaiy  was  have 
possession  of  the  pridge ;  but  he  is  enforced  to  felire, 
and  the  duke  of  &Leter  is  master  of  the  pridge:  I  oaa 
tell  your  majesty,  the  duke  is  a  prave  man. 

K.  Hen.  What  men  have  you  lost,  Fluellen? 

Fbi.  The  perdition  of  th'athversaiy  hath  been  vety 
great,  very  reasonable  great:  marry,  for  my  part,  I 
diink  the  duke  hath  lost  never  a  man,  but  one  that  is 
Uke  to  be  executed  for  robbing  a  church,  one  Bar* 
dolph,  if  your  miyesty  know  the  man:  his  &oe  is  all 


that  our  aooeftors  were  very  curious  in  the  laahion  of  their  bsardi, 
and  that  a  certain  cut  or  form  was  appropriated  to  the  loldiar,  the 
biahop,  the  ju4(B»  the  down,  &c.  Tbie  tpatMioud,  and  pediapa 
the  jliMo4)eard  alio,  was  appropriated  to  the  fint  of  theae  cfa»* 
neterk  It  is  obaerveble  that  our  author's  patron,  Hemy  EUtfl  of 
Southampton,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  in  camps,  is  drawn  with 
the  biter  of  these  heanis;  and  his  unfortunate  fiiend,  Loid  Esses, 
is  constantly  rqireseated  with  the  former. 
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hahoMei^'  aiid  j^helkt^  and  kndbsj  «mI  flamte  of  'finer; 
aadhk'iips  plo#s  at  his  nose^  and  it  is 'like  a  coal 'of 
Are,  sametimes  plue^  and  scMnedmes  Ted ;  'b«l  M»  noae' 
is  executed,  and  his  fire's  ouU^ 

'£  Hen.  We  would  have  all  soeh  offenders  so  cut 
off: — and  we  gire  express  chao^  that,  ki  our  mardieft 
durough  Ate  country,  there  be  nothing  compelled  tpoA 
ike  villages,  nothing  taken  but  paid  for ;  none  of  the 
Frtnch  upbrsdded,  or  abused  in  ^disdainful  language; 
For  when  lenity  and  cruelty*  play  for  a  kin^iioni,  dife 
gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner. 

Thicket  soundt.     Enter  Mo^t jar ^"^ 

Mont'  You  know  me  by  my  habit* 

Ki  Hen.  Well  then,  I  know  thee;  What  shaJl  I 
know  of  thee? 

Mont,  My  master's  mind. 

K.  Hen.  Unfol4  it 

Mont.  Thus  sflys  my  king :  —  Say  thou  to  Harry  ,9f 
England,  Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sl^ ; 
Advantage  is  a  better  soldier,  than  rashness.  Tell  hin^ , 
we  could  have  rebuked  him  at  Harfleur:  but  that  ,we 
thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury,  till  it  were  ^ 
ripe :  —  now  we  speak  upon  our  cue^,  and  our  voice^is 

6  <^— »  hig  JM»  oK^.]  This  is  the  last  time  that  any  sport  can  be 
made  with  the  red  fiice  of  Bardolph,  which,  to  confess  the  trutii, 
seems  to  have  taken  more  hold  on  Shakspeare's  imagination  than 
on  any  other.  The  conception  is  Tery  cold  to  the  solitary  reader, 
though  it  may  be  somewhat  invigorated  by  the  exhibition  on  the 
stage.  This  poet  is  always  more  careful  about  the  present  than  d^ 
future,  about  his  aucfience  than  his  readers.  Johnson. 
•  7  Enter  Montjby .]  Mokt-fijie  iA  the  title  of  th^  first  ting  at  altns 
in  France,  as  Garter  is  in  our  own-  coantry,  ' 

s inf  ray  habit.]  That  is,  by  his  hendd's  cost  •  The  person 

of  a  herald  being  inviolable^  was  disdngoished  in  those' timesiof 
formality  by  a  peculiar  dress,  which  is  likewise  yet  worn  on  par- 
ticular occtbdons.  • .  •     # 

• yf<m  our  eue;\    In  our  turn.     This  phrase  the  author 

levned  amoog  players,  and  has  imparted  it*  fe»fku^r  -  *^ 
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in^perud:  .Ktig^arii  shaHi  veptBt  his/foUjs  aee  bis  ^ 
Qfiss,  and  a4ipife  oiir  sufferance*  Bid  ]mo9  therefara» 
ocMAHidor.  <kC  his  raiwome;  which  must*  pn^rticm  the 
losses  we  hare  bome»  the  subjects  we  have  loaty  the 
disgmce  wie  have  digested ;  whiob»  in  weight  io  ^i^ 
an^wer^  his  pettiness  would  bow  under*  For  our 
losses,  his.  eitcbequer  is  too  poor ;  for  the  efiiisioa  df 
our  bloodf  the  muster  of  his  kingdom  too  fiuot*  ii 
nupd)!^;.  aad  fi>r  our  disgrace  his  own  person,  kneel- 
ing aAiXwr  feet»  but  a  w^  and  worthless  sads&ction. 
To  this  add — :defiance:  and  tell  him,  for  conclittiony 
he  hath  betrayed  his  followers,  whose  condenmation 
is  pronounced.  So  fiur  my  king  and  master;  so  much 
my  office. 

;  K  Hen,  What  is  thy  name?  I  know  thy  quality. 
Mont.  Mon^oy. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  thy  office  feirly.   Turn  thee  back. 
And  tell  thy  king,  —  I  do  not  seek  him  now ; 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment^ :  for,  to  say  the  sooth, 
(Though  'tis  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage,} 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled ; 
My  numbers  lessen'd ;  and  those  few  I  have, 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French ; 
Who  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  thought,  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen. —  Yet,  forgive  me,  God, 
That  I  do  brag  thus  !  — this  your  air  of  France 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me ;  I  must  repent 
Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  master,  here  I  am ; 
My  ransome,  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk ; 
My  army,  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard; 
Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on, 
Though  France  himself,  and  such  another  neighbour. 
Stand  in  our  way.     There's  for  thy  labour,  Monday. 

*  IViiMota  impeachment:]  i.  e.  hindrance.    Empeekement,  French. 
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Go,  bU  thy  inastcr  well  advise  Umself: 

If  we  may  paM,  we  will;  if  we  be  Under'd, 

We  fthali  jcfot  tawnj  geonnd  widi  jour  red  blood 

DiBcdour :  and  so,  Mon^oy,  fare  yoa  welL  . 

The  anin  of  all  our  aagwer  is  but  dus : 

We  would  not  seek  a  battle,  as  we  are  ; 

Nor  as  we  are,  we  say,  we  will  not  shim  it; 

So  tell  yoor  master. 

MofUn  I  shall  ddiver  sa    Thanks  to  your  highness. 

IJEapit  MoNTJOT. 

Oh.  I  hope  th^  will  not  oome  upon  us  now. 

Km  Heru  WeareinGod'shand,  brother,  not  in  theirs* 
March  to  the  bridge;  it  now  draws  toward  n^^  *-«» 
Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  ourselves ; 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 
The  French  Camp  near  Agincourt 

Enter  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Lord  Rambures, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Dauphin,  and  Others. 

Con.  Tut  i  I  have  the  best  armour  of  the  world.  — 
'Would,  it  were  day ! 

OrL  You  have  an  excellent  armour;  but  let  my  horse 
have  his  due. 

Con,  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

OrL  Will  it  never  be  morning  ? 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high  oonstar 
ble,  you  talk  of  horse  and  armour,  — 
«    OrL  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both,  as  any  priiv» 
in  the  world. 

Dau.  What  a  long  night  is  thisl  I  will  not 

change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  pas* 
terns.  Ca^  ha!  He  bounds  from  the  earth,  as  if  hia 
entrails  were  hairs^;  le  cheval  volant,  the  Pegasus,  jui 

«  Bg  boundi  from  the  earth,  as  if  kit  etOrmtt  were  hmrt:']  Al- 
ludiDg  to  ths  bounding  of  tenni»4)all6»  whidi  were  stuffed  with  hair. 
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mlestmriim  defeul  When  I  bestride  llim,  I  aoar,  I 
am  a  hawk:  he  trots  the  lur;  the  eartfi  angB  iriwn  he 
touches  it;  the  basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  nnsical 
than  the  pipe  of  Hermes* 

OrU  H^s  c^  the  ooloiir  of  the  nutmeg. 

Don.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a  beast 
for  Perseus :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire;  and  the  dull  de» 
ments  of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him,  but  only 
in  patient  sttUness,  while  his  rider  momits  him :  he  is, 
indeed,  a  horse;  and  all  other  jades  you  may  call-*-* 
beasts. 

Con.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  moat  absohite  and  mif 
oellent  horse. 

Dau.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfir^s ;  his  neigh  is  like 
the  bidding  of  a  mcmarch,  and  his  countenance  enforoas 
homage. 

OrL  No  more,  oouon. 

Dau^  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cunnot,  from 
the  rising  of  the  laik  to  the  lodging  of  the  Iambi  Tary 
deserved  praise  on  my  palfrey :  it  is  a  theme  as  fluent 
as  the  sea;  tuzii  the  sands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and  my 
horse  is  argument  for  them  all:  'tis  a  subject  for  a  so- 
vereign to  reason  on,  and  for  a  sovereign's  sovereign 
to  ride  on :  and  for  the  world  (fomiliar  to  us,  and  un- 
known,) to  lay.  apart  their  particular  functions,  and 
wonder  at  him.  I  once  writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise,  and 
began  thus:  Wonder  rf naturey^^ 

OrL  I  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's  mistress. 

Dau.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  composed 
to  my  courser ;  for  my  horse  is  my  mistress^ 

^  (hi.  Your  mistress  bears  well. 

Iktti.  Me  well;  which  is  the  prescript  praise  and  per- 
fection of  a  good  and  particular  mistress. 

Con.  Ma  foy  t  the  other  day,  methong^t,  your  mis- 
tress shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

IXm.  So,  perhaps,  did  yours. 
Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 
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Dou.  Ok  theii^  beiflce,  ste  was  bM  attd  ge&tk";  And 
you  rode,  like  a  kerne  of  Ireland,  your  Yrmidk  IkM 
^ifll'iaid  in  your  steaight  trossens.^  '       '       ^ ' 

Con.  You  have  good  judgment  in  hcnrsemanfthi^.' ' 

Dau.  Be  warned  by  me  then :  they  that  ride  so,  and 
ride  not  warily,  &&  into  foul  bogs;  I  had  rather  have 
v^j  hdrse  to  my  mistneas.  .  .  :i      * 

Con.  I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 
:f  Dau^  I  tell  thee^  ximstafale,  iny  mistress  wean  her 
^wifrbair.  .<  >  v> 

Con.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that,  if  I  Ind  a 
6ow4a  my  mislvesB.  ;    •<    ^ 

Dau.  Le  ehUn  (sst  retaume  a  son  propre  vatmissement^ 
Hita-itrme  JavSe  au^koHrbier:  thou  «make8t  use  oft  any 
thing.  *  • «  - 

Con*  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress^' or 
any  such  proyerb^  so  little  kin  to  the  purpose;  i       ^  > 

Bam.  My  lord  constable,  the  armour,  that  Iiaam.in 
your  tent  to-night,  are  those  stars,  or  sims,  vtpttk  i£? 

iCofk  Starst-my  lord.  '.    .  -  \ 

Dau.  Some  of  them  will  Ml  to-mosnMviI  faflpej 

Con.  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want. 
,J}m.  That  may  be,  for  you  beara  many  snpcifluoiidy ; 
aiiid^lwere.more  honour,  some  were  away. 

Con.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises^''*wiii0 
would  trot  as  well,  were  some  of  your  brags  disaioiinted. 

Dw*  'Wottkl,Iwereabletolo^himwitklurfdflBettl 
Will  it  never  be  day?  I  will  trot  to-morrowia  aiili^i Ad 
Wff  way  shall  be  po^ed  with  EngUdi  frees.    ' .  a 

Con.  I  will  not  say  so,  for  fear  I  should  be  fooed-oat 
of  my  way :  But  I  would  it  were  morning,  for  I  would 
lain  be  about  tb^e  ears  of  tfaeEoglish.       r 

Mam.  Who  .will-go  to  haaard  with  me  for  twenty 
BngUsh  prisooers  ? 

? your  Uraight  trossery.]  Thb  wx>ril  very;.  i^vquoaUy  o^con 

in  the  old  dramatidk  writers^  and  serins  4o  mciM^.«trajf|it  bca^s% 
or  tirdwseri. 
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r  TiCSmr  ¥au  must  firat  go  ycHuself  to  hazaid,  ere  you 
kf^ve  tkwi.  • 

Dau.  'Tis  midnight,  111  go  arm  mysd£  [£hV: 

(Ml*  TbeDauphia longs  finr  morning.  ^ 

Bom.  lie  longs  to  eat  tbe  English. 

Ocm.  I  thfaik,  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

Orl.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he^ff  a  gallant 
prince. 

Cbfi.  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread  out  the  o^th. 

Orl.  He  is,  simply,  the  most  active  gentlemaii  of 
xfinice. 

Con.  Doing  is  activity :  and  he  will  stll  be  doing.' 

OrL  He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of.    ' 

Coiu  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow :  he  will  keep  (hAt 
good  name  sdU.  '    '^ 

OrL  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Con.  I  was  told  that^  by  one  that  knows  him  better 
thanrjnDtt. 

Orl  Whafshe?  v 

Con.  MBrry,  he  told  me  so  himsrif ;  and  he'sakl;  ^he 
cared  not  who  knew  it.  '^   . 

Oi'L  He  needs  no^  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in 'him.  ' 

C/Mi  fiyny  fiufh,  sir,  but  it  is;  nev^r  any  body' saw 
it,  but  his  lackey :  'tis  a  hooded  valour;  and  wheh^k 
appears,  it  will  bate.^ 

<M«<  >D1  will  never  said  well. 

tCbn.'  I  wifi  cap  that  proverb  with -^-^  There  is  flattery 
in  fiifoidshipi' 

Orl.  And  I  wiU  take  up  that  with  —  Give  the  de^ 
hi>  dne. 


«  -*— —  '/if  a  hooded  vskwi  omt  «»lfevi  U  appwhf  U  wHllMte.] 
TluA  is.  a  ppor  pum  taken  from  the  temu  u^ed  in  fidooiuy.  The 
whole  sense  and  sarcasm  depends  upon  the  equivoque  of  pn^  worA 
vis.  batCf  in  sound,  but  not  in  orthography,  answering  to  the  term 
M^  ia  fidconry.  When  the  hawk  is  unkooded,  her  first  action  is 
baitmgf  that  is  flapping  her  wings,  as  a  preparatbn  to  her  fLyiag  at 
tha^naa.  The  hawlc  wants  no  courage,  but  mvariably  bmU  upon 
taking  off  the  hood. 
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.  Con.  WdH  piaoed;  tbere  standi  your  frknd  fer  the 
devil:  have  at  the  veiy  eye  of  that  proverb,  widi ^^  A 
poK  of  the  devil. 

OrL  You  are  the  better  atproverbs,  by  howmudi  — 
A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot 

Con.  You  have  shot  over* 

OrL  *Tia  not  the  first  time  you  were  ovetsh^ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alien.  My  lord  high  constable,  the  English  lie  within 
fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tent. 

Con.  Who  hivth  measured  the  ground  ? 

Mess.  The  lord  Grandpr& 

Con.  A  vaHant  and  most  expert  gentleman.  —  Would 
it  were  day !  —  Alas,  poor  Harry  of  England  I  he  longs 
not  for  the  dawning,  as  we  do. 

Orl.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  '  fellow  is  this  king 
of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fiit-brained  followers  s6 
fiir  out  of  his  knowledge ! 

Con.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension,  they 
would  run  away. 

OrL  That  they  lack;  for  if  their  heads  had  any  intel- 
lectual armour,  they  could  never  wear  such  heavy  head- 
pieces. 

Ram.  That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant 
creatures ;  their  mastifls  are  of  unmatchable  courage. 

OrL  Foolish  curs !  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Russian  bear,  and  have  their  heads  crushed 
like  rotten  apples :  You  may  as  well  say,  — *  that^s  a 
valiant  flea,  diat  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a 
lion. 

Con.  Just,  just ;  and  the  men  do  sympathize  wilb  (he 
mastiffi,  in  r(>bustiou$  and  rough  condng  on,  leaving 
their  wits  with  their  wives :  and  then  give  them  great 
meala  of  bee^  and  iron  and  steel,  they  will  eat  like 
ifpolves,  and  fig^t  like  devils. 

b  -.-.jDcmgA— ]  In  ancient  language^  ngnlfied-^  fool  iili. 
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OrL  Ay,  but  thMeEs^Ui  uesbiei^di^astof  beeC 
Qm.  Tlien  we  shall  find  to*marrow  -^diey  have  oniy 

stomachs  to  eat,  and  ncMie  to  fight.     Now  is  k  time  to 

ann :  Come,  shall  we  about  it  ? 

OrL  It  is  now  two  o'clock:  bat,  let  .me  see, — by 
ten. 

We  shall  bare  each  a  hundoed  EngUsbiiien.     [faam/. 


ACT  IV, 

Enter  Chorus. 

Okor.  Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time, 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark. 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  ni^t. 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds,^ 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive, 
Tlie  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch : 
lire  answers  fire :  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  batd^  sees  the  other's  umber'd  &ce  'J 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastfiil  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  firom  the  tents. 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
GKve  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll. 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul, 
The  confident  and  Qver-*lu3ty  ®  French 

8 stilly  »omidtJi  ie.  geady,  Jewitf. 

7  the  othef^9  unAes^dface  :]  Unier'd  means  here  ducoUmred 

by  the  gleam  of  tbe  fires.  Urnber  is  a  daik  yellow  earth,  brought 
fiqm  Umbiia  in  Italy>  which  being  mixed  with  water^  piocbice»  such 
a  duaky  yellow  colour  as  the  gleam'  of  (ire  by  night  gives  to  the 
countenance. 

t  ...-.otwrJusty— -]  i.e.  over««€n<cy. 
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Do  the  low-rated  Engliali  play  at  dice  ;^ 

And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night» 

Who^  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 

So  tediously  away.     The  poor  oGodemiied  English, 

Uke  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 

The  morning's  danger;  and  dieir. gesture  sad. 

Investing  lank-lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 

Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon  . 

So  many  horrid  ghosts.     O,  now,  who  will  behold 

The  royal  c^tain  of  this  ruin'd  band. 

Walking  fix>m  watch  to  watch,  fi*om  tent  to  tent, 

Let  him  cry  —  Praise  and  glory  on  his  head  ! 

For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host; 

Bids  them  good-morrow,  with  a  modest  smile ; 

And  calls  t£em  — brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen.    • 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note. 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 

Unto  the  weaiy  and  all-watched  night : 

But  fireshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint. 

With  cheerfid  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty ; 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  lodks : 

A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 

Thawifig  cold  fear.     Th^,  mean  and  gende  all, 

Behold,  as  may  unworthiness  define, 

A  litde  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night : 

And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  batde  fly ; 

Where,  (O  for  pity  !)  we  shall  much  dL^race  — 

With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ra^^^ed  foils, 

Right  ill  disposed,  in  brawl  ridiculous,  — 


9  Do  the  iouhraied  Bngfisk  play  at  dice;]  t.  e.  do  play  them  awfty 
wit  See. 
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Thenameof  Agincbortf  Yet;sit'uaM$  (•  ^^  -  ^  t  r 
AGndjag  true  lUiig^S  by  what  timr  tnockerfes  he:  '  <  ' 

SCENE  I.    '      ''  -•:   '«  ' 

.'     '    •      "  '-->      - 

MSk  Bn^iii  Camp  ^Afpx^oovat. 

JSn/€r  Aj71|^  Henry,  Bedford,  and  Gloster.  , 

K.llen.   Gloster,  'tb  trqe,    that  w^    at*e  in^gniiit 
danger;  .  *  -       ' 

The  greater  therefore  should  our  ooun^  b^  — 
Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford.  -^  God  Afaniglit^ ! ' 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Wou^^jpien  bbservingfy  distil  it  out;  .-  f  •     i 

For  our  baa  ndghbour  makes  us  early  ctiit^ 
Which  is  both  healthful,  and  good  husbandly:      '    ' 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  cohsciehces,. 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing,     '   '       ''  v* 
f  That  we  should  dress  us  &irly  fof  our  ind.    *'  »  •* 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed,         '  *    ^ 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himselfl  ^  '  '  '*'* 

JSn/^  Eit^moHAM.       .     /.  «     i       ' 
€hx>d  morrow,  old  sir  Thomas  Erpingham : '      '  "" 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head        • '     >- 
Were  befteV  than  a  churlish  tiirf  of  Prance. 

JBr;.  Not  so,  my  liege ;  tiiis  lodging  likes  me  better, 
ISnce  I  may  say — now  lie  I  like  aldn^.'  ^  - 

K.  Heru  'lis  good  for  men  to  love  their  pi^nt  ^n^, 
Upon  example;  so  the  spirit  is  eased :  .  •    •    - 

And,  when  the  mind' is  quickenM,  out  of  doubly     '   - 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and' dead  befol^    '* 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move  *    - 

I  MindiDg  true  ikuigif]  To  mmd  it  the  sattie  as  lo  call  to  remem^ 
irance* 

t  **  That  we  ikonld  'diesi|  &c  -^Malonx. 

¥6(L.  V.  O 
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With  casted  slough  and  fiftsh  legerityj^ 

Lend  me  thy  cloak,  sir  Thomas*-— Brothers-  botl^      .  . 

Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 

Do  my  good  morrow  to  them ;  and,  anon, 

Desire  ti^em  all  to  my  paTHion. 

Oh.  We  shall,  my  Uege. 

lExeuni  GhLosTER  and  Bedford. 

Erp.  Shall  I  attend  your  grace? 

K»Hen.  No,  my  good  knight; 

00  with  my  brothers  to  my  loid0  of  England : 

1  and  my  bosom  must  debate  a  while, 
And  then  I  would  no  other  ccmpany. 

Erp.  The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee»  noble  Hany ! 

[Exit  ElU^INGHAV. 

K»  Hen.  Ood-ar-mercy,  old  heart  I  thou  speakest 
cheerfully. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Fist  Qidvald? 

K»  Hen.  A  friend. 

PUi.  Discuss  unto  me;  Art  thou  officer  ? 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular  ? 

K»  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

PUt.  Trailest  thou  the  puissant  pike  ? 

K»  Hen.  Even  so :  What  are  you  ? 

put.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

£  Hen.  Then  you  are  a  better  than  the  king. 

PisL  The  king^s  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fiune ; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant: 
I  kiss  lus  dirty  shoe,  and  from  my  heart-strings 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.     What's  thy  name  ? 

K»  Hen.  Harry  le  Boy. 

Fist.  Le  Bay  J  a  Cornish  name;  art  thou  of  Cornish 
crew? 

9  WUh  casted  slough,  &c.]  Slough  is  the  skin  which  the  serpent 
annually  throws  off,  and  by  the  change  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  re- 
gain new  Tigour  and  fresh  youth.    Legerity  is  li^^ttness,  nimbleness. 

JOHVBOK. 
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K»  Hetu  Noy  I  am  a  Weldmuui* 

PisL  Knowest  thou  FlueOen? 

K.  Hen.  Yes. 

Pisi.  Tell  him.  111  knock  his  leek  about  his  pat^ 
Upon  saint  Davy's  day. 

KL  Hen.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap 
that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours. 

Pist.  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 

K.  Hen.  And  his  kinsman  too. 

Pist.  The^o  for  thee  then ! 

K.  Hen.  I  thank  you :  God  be  with  you  ! 

Pist.  My  name  is  Pistol  called.  [^Exit. 

K.  Hen.  It  sorts  ^  well  with  your  fierceness. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower,  severally. 

Gou).  Captain  Fluellen ! 

Flu.  So  ( in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ,  speak  lower. 
It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  universal  'orld,  when 
the  true  and  aundent  prerogatifes  and  laws  of  the  wars 
18  not  k^t:  if  you  would  take  the  pains  but  to  examine 
Uie  wars  of  Pompey  the  Great,  you  shall  find,  I  warrant 
yoo,  that  there  is  no  tiddle  taddle,  or  pibble  pabble^  in 
Pompey's  camp ;  I  warrant  you,  you  shall  find  the  cere- 
monies of  the  wars,  and  the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of 
it,  and  the  sobriety  of  it,  and  the  modesty  of  it,  to  be 
otherwise. 

Gcfw.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud ;  you  heard  him  all 


Pbu  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating 
ooxoomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we  should  also, 
look  you,  be  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  anda  prating  coxcomb ; 
in  your  own  conscience  now  ? 

Gam^  I  will  speak  lower. 

Fbi.  I  pray  you,  and  beseech  you,  that  you  will. 

lExeuni  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

9/liorts— ]i.e.it 
O  2 
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£  Hen.  Though  it  appear  a  littfe^oUt  (if  fiuMon, 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  tlus  Weichmair. 

Enter  Bates,  Court^  and  Williams. 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  morning 
which  breaks  yonder  ? 

Bates.  I  think  it  be :  but  we  have  no  great  cause  to 
desire  the  approach  of  day. 

fVtU.  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but, 
I  think,  we  sliall  never  see  the  end  of  it  -*-  Who  goes 
there? 

KHen.  A  friend. 

fVilL  Under  what  captain  serve  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Under  sir  Thomas  Erpingfaam. 

WilL  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most  kind  gen- 
tleman :  I  pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  estate? 

K  Hen.  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that  k)ok 
to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide. 

Bates.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  die  king? 

K.  Hen.  No;  nor  it  is  not  moet  he  should.  For, 
though  I  speak  it  to  you,  I  think,  the  king  is  but  a  man, 
as  I  am :  tlie  violet  smells  to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me;  the 
element  shows  to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me ;  all  his  senses 
have  but  human  conditions^ :  his  ceremonies  laid  by, 
in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man;  and  thou]^  Us 
affections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours,  yet,  When  A&f 
stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing ;  therefore  when  he 
sees  reason  of  fears,  as  we  do,  his  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be 
of  the  same  relish  as  ours  are :  Tet,  in  reason^  nb  man 
should  possess  him  with  any  appearance  of  fear,  les^lie^ 
by  showing  it,  should  dishearten  his  army. 

Bates.  He  may  show  what  outward  courage  he  will : 
but,  I  believe,  as  cold  a  ni^t  as  'tis,  he  could -wiidi  him- 

4 ctmdiHoru:]  ArequalUie».    The  uMamng  it,  that  olgects  are 

represented  by  his  senses  to  hiniy  as  to  other  men  by  theirs.  What 
is  danger  to  another  is  danger  likewise  la  him ;  and,  when  he  feds 
/Mr,  it  is  Uke  the  fear  of  meaner  mortals. 
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self  in  the  Thames  tqp  to  the  neck;  and  wo  I  wouU^' 
werci  and  I  by  him,  at  all  adventuies,  so  we  were  qoit 
here. 

£  Hefu  By  my  troth,  I  will  sspeek  my  consdenoe  of 
the  king;  I  liiisk,  he  would  not  wish  himself  any  uriiere. 
hut  where  he  is. 

Boies*  Then,  'wonU  he  were  here  alone;  so  should 
he  be  smre  to  be  ransomed,  and  a  many  poor  men's  lim 
sftved. 

Ki  Hen.  I  dare  say,  yoa  lo^re  him  not  so  HI,  to  wish^ 
Um  heietaloitt ;  howsoever  yon  speak  this,  to  feel  otlier 
men's  minds:  Methinks,  I  coidd  not  die  any  wfaereso 
contented,  as  in  the  king^s  company;  his  cause  bong 
JQSt^  and  his  quairdi  honourable. 

tfUL  Thatf s  more  than  we  know. 

Boies.  Ay,  or  more  dian  we  should  seek  after ;  fixr 
we  know  cbou^  if  we  know  we  are  the  king's  subjects; 
if  his  cause  be  wrong,  our  obedience  to  the  king  w^pes 
the  crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

WilL  But  if  the  Cfmse  be  not  good,  the  king'himadf 
haCh  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make ;  when  ali  those  legs, 
and  arms,  and  heads,  dumped  off  in  a  battle,  eliall  join 
togedier  at  the  latter  day,  and  cry  aU-*«  We  drad  at 
soch  plaee;  some,  swearing;  some,  ciyixig  for  a  suv-* 
geon ;  aome,  upm  their  wives  left  poor  behind  them ; 
soBM^  upon  die  debts  they  owe ;  some,  upon  their  ch&-> 
dnesi  xawly  left.  ^  I  am  afeard  there  are  fcwdievv^ 
that  die  in  battle;  far  how  can  th^  charitably  dispose 
of  any  tlnng,  when  blood  is  their  argument  ?  Now,  if 
these  men  do  not  die  weU,  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for 
the  king  that  led  diem  to  it;  whom  to  disobey,  were 
agMost  sllpoDportiaD  of  subjecdon. 

K.  Hen.  So^  if  a  son,  that  is  by  his  fiither  sent  about 
merchandise,  do  sinfully  miscarry  upon  the  sea,  the  in>- 
piiCBtian  of  his  wickedness,  by  your  rule,  shoidd  be 
imposed  upon  his  father  that  sent  him :  or  if  a  servant, 

»  —  their  childreh  rawly  le/L\  i.e.  left  young  and  heipleu. 
o  S 
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under  hn  master's  command,  transporting  a  sum  of 
money,  be  assailed  by  robbers,  and  die  in  many  ine^ 
conciled  iniquities,  you  may  call  the  business  of  the 
master  the  author  of  the  servant's  damnation :  —  But 
this  is  not  so :  the  king  is  not  bound  to  answer  the  pai^ 
ticular  endings  of  his  soldiers,  the  father  of  his  son, 
nor  the  master  of  his  Servant ;  for  they  purpose  not 
their  death,  when  th^  purpose  their  services.  Besides, 
there  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never  so  spotless,  if  it 
come  to  the  arUtrement  of  swords,  can  try  it  out  with 
sH  unspotted  soldiers.  Some,  peradventure,  have  ca 
them  the  guilt  of  premeditated  and  contrived  murder; 
some,  of  bq^uiling  virgins  with  the  broken  seals  of  pep- 
jury ;  some,  making  the  wars  their  bulwark,  that  have 
before  gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace  with  pillage  and 
robbery.  Now,  ^  these  men  have  defeated  the  law,  and 
outrun  native  punishment  %  though  they  can  outstrip 
men,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly  fixnn  God :  ^wwt  is  his 
beadle,  war  b  his  vengeance;  so  that  here  men  are 
punished,  for  before-br^udi  of  the  king's  laws,  in  now 
the  king's  quarrel :  where  they  feared  the  death,  they 
have  borne  life  away;  and  where  they  would  be  safe, 
they  perish :  Then  if  they  die  un^Mrovided,  no  more  is 
the  kiog  guilty  of  their  damnation,  than  he  was  before 
guilty  of  those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are  now 
visited.  Every  subject's  duty  ^  is  the  king's ;  but  eveiy 
subject's  soul  is  his  own.  Therefore  should  every  sol* 
dier  in  the  wars  do  as  every  side  man  in  his  bed,  wadi 
every  mote  out  of  his  conscience:  and  dyii:^  so,  death 
is  to  him  advantage;  or  not  dying,  the.time  was  blessed)^ 
lost,  wherein  such  preparation  was  gained:  and,  in 
him  that  esci^)es,  it  were  not  sin  to  thmk,  that  makiiq; 

9  — :native  jMmtdbneMj    That  is,  punishment  in  their  natife 
ooontiy;  or,  pecfaapt,iM<Mffjptaitfiliiitfii<  is  such  as  they  ware  b<^ 
iftfa^odend. 

7  Every  subfecfi  ifttfy  — ]   This  is  a  very  just  distinction^  and  the 
whole  aigument  is  well  followed,  and  pzoperiy  concluded. 
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God.  so  bee  an  oifier,  he  lei  him  ontUw  that  day  to 
see  his  greatness^  and  to  teach  others  how  they  should 
prepare* 

fFilL  'Tb  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,'  the  ill  is. 
upon  his  own  head,  the  kii^  is  not  to  answer  fer  it 

Baief.  I  do  not  desire  he  shonld  answer  for  me ;  and 
yet  I  determine  to  fig^t  InstBy  tor  him. 

IL  Hen.  I  myself  heard  the  king  say,  he  would  not 
be  ransomed. 

Witt*  Ay,  he  said  so,  to  make  us  fi^  cheerfiiUy :  but^ 
when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ransomed,  and  we 
ne'er  the  wiser. 

.  K»  Hen*  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust  hss  word 
after. 

mU.  'Mass,  youll  pay  him  then»  I  That's  a  peril- 
ous shot  .out  of  an  elder  gun,  that  a  poor  and  pvimte 
displeasure  can  do  against  a  monarch  I  you  may  as  well' 
go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice,  with  fimning  in  his  fiice 
with  a  peacock's  feather.  Youll  never  trust  his  word 
after  !  copie,  'tis  a  foolish  saying. 

IL  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  something  too  round ;  9 
I  should  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  convex 
nient. 

Will.  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  yon  liva 

JL  Hen.  I  embrace  it 

mU.  How  shall  I  know  thee  again? 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will  wear 
it  in  my  bonnet:  then,  if  ever  thou darest  ackno^edge 
it,  I  w31  make  it  my  quarrel. 

Witt^  Here's  my  glove ;  give  me  another  of  thine. 

KHen.  There. 

fPilL  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap:  if  ever  thou 
come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow,  7%£f  is  wgf  gUnte^ 
by  this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box  on  the  ear. 

8  Mmmj  ycfii^U  pay  Am  ihenJ'^  To  pay,  in  old  langoagey  meant  to 
thratk  or  beat;  and  here  signifiea  to  bring  to  account,  to  puniib. 
0  — —  too  round;  ]  i. e.  too  rough,  too  i 
O  4 
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JCJEfei.  Ifeverlfivcitciseeit,  IlrittduiHeligeii 
I  HWL  ThoudLusstasweabeliiBged.    . 

£  i7<?n.  Well,  I  wiU  do  it,  though  I  take  thee  in  the. 
Ui^s.  ebmpaiiy.  *  ^ 

WilL  .Keq>  tlij.  wofd :  fiuce  thee  welL 
:  Bapss.  .Be.hkmd^  you  Ei^h&oby  befiriends;  we 
have  French  quairelsf  enough,  if  j^oii  ooidd  tett  how  to 

JAokou*'  w:  ..n    .•"'-' 

IL  Hen.  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twinly  Fraich 
i^Kowns  to  one^  they  will  beat  ub^  for  ibey  b^ai'  them  on 
their  ahouldess :  But  it  is  nb.£n{^]sh  treaaony  to  «ttt 
French  crowns ;  and,  to-morrow,  the  king  himsdf  wili 
beaclq)pei!«'  lEa^atnt  SMiirs. 

Upon  the  king !  *  let  us  our  lives,  our  souls. 
Our  debts,  oui*  cirefiil'wiires^  our  bhildren,  and 
Ouor  aiu%  ]ay  o&  thekifag;*^  we  ninst  bear  alL 
O  hard  cendieion !  twiscbom  widi  greatness 
Snbjeditd  to  llie  bfe&th  of  «very  fooU 
Whose  sense  no  nMxre  dan  fiel  but  his  own  wraigiBg ! 
What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kin^s  n^lect^ 
ThMipiivate  men  ebjoy? 
And  what  h&re  king4  tliat  privsittea  have  not  too^ 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 
And  what  ait  fliou^  thou^idbl  cetwony  ? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  thatianflBsr'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefe,  Hikot  do  thy  wonfldii^crs  ? 
What  ia»  fhy  f^nts  ?  what  are  thy  csniingi-jn  ? 
0  6&!&aioayi  show*  me  Ami  thy  Wortfal 
What  is  the  soul  of  adoratic^ ?   :-    \* 
Art  didri  ^hl  febe  but-  ]aUee,  ctegjlree^  and  form. 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ?    • 
WhfareHVthOit  art  leai  happy  bein^  feaifVi^ 

1  Upon^ti^/l  8u^ ,  Tbe^ci&^m^^Uig Vi^  striJu^  aii4  so- 
lemn in  this  soliloquy,  into  which  the  king  breaks  inunediately  as 
soon  as  he  b  left  alone.  Something  like  this,  on  less  occadons^every 
Ya^eM  ht»  Mt  IMeciioB  and  seriousness  rush  upon  the  mihd  upon 
the  s^wratidti  of  a  gky  company,  and  espedaily  after  fbrctd'  anc( 
unwilling aifelmMaei^^JtfiMHxw.^ ' ''^'"  -^     i  ^•■•"   ^      • 
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Than  they  in  fieaxiDg*    > 

What  drink'stthou  ofty  instead  c£  homage  sweet, 

But  poison'd  flattery?  O9  !»  skk,  great  gveataass, 

And  bid  thy  aeremony  give  thee  cure !  ^ 

Think'st  thou,  the  fiery  fever  vrill  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

yrai  it  give  place  to  flwure  and  low  bending? 

Canst  thou,  when  thou  command'st  the  beggar's  knee. 

Command  the  health  of  it?  No,  thou  proud  dream, 

That  phiy'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose; 

r  am  a  king,  that  find  thee ;  and  I  know, 

'Tb  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 

The  s^^ord,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 

The  eiiter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 

The  fiux:ed  title  running^  'fore  the  Idng, 

The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 

That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world. 

No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony. 

Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical. 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave  ;^ 

Who^  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind, 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread; 

Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hellj 

But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set, 

Sweats  in  thie  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 

Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn. 

Doth  rise,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse ; 

And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 

With  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave : 

An^.but  for  cerepv^y,  such  a  wretch. 

Winding  up  days  With  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep. 


3 breed  Utle  rtmnuig,  ftc]   Farced  is  stiff ed.    The  tmoid 

pw^  tMcA  wkh  whkli  a  fciog's  name  k  always  mtroduoed.  lUs,  I 
tbialK,  is  the  i«Dfe«    JomitoN. 

.?  OtH  sleep  sQeoukdIgf,  &c.]  These  lines  are  exqnisilely  pkasiiq;, 
Th^sweaiiii  ike^jfe^  Pheshm^  and  kuleepm  Efyim»h  »>«  expres- 
sioiis  yery  poetical.    Johnson.' 
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Had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  fciog. 
The  slavey  a  member  of  the  coimtiy's  peaoe» 
Enjoys  it;  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots, 
Whiat  watch  the  king  keqps  to  maintain  the  peace» 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages.^ 

Enter  Erpingram. 

^Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  absence. 
Seek  ^through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K.  Hen.  Good  M  knight. 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent : 
rU  be  before  thee. 

Erp.  I  shall  do%  my  lord.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen*  O  God  of  battles !  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts! 
Possess  them  not  with  fear ;  take  firom  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  the  opposed  numbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  !  —  Not  to-day,  O  Lord, 

0  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  &ult 
My  &ther  made  in  compassing  the  crown  ! 

1  Richard's  body  have  interred  new; 

And  on  it  have  bestowed  more  contrite  tears. 
Than  fix>m  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood, 
five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 
Who  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries  ^  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 


* hut &ttlewots. 

What  watch  the  king  keepi  to  mahtam  the  peace. 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advautages.]  The  sense  of  tliis 
patsage,  which  b  apieased  with  some  sl^t  obscurity,  seems  to 
be— ITe  Bttle  hnows  at  the  expence  of  how  much  royal  tigiauce^ 
that  peace,  ufkuA  brings  most  advantage  to  the  peasant,  is  mam- 
tained.    To  advantage  u  a  veib  elseidiere  used  by  ISiakspeare. 

*  Tufo  chantries,]  One  of  these  monasteries  was  for  Carthiisiaii 
monks,  and  was  called  Bethlehem;  the  other  was  for  religions  men 
and  women  of  the  order  of  Saint  Bridget,  and  was  named  jSSoii. 
They  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Thames,  and  adjomed  the  royal 
manor  of  Sheen,  now  called  Richmond. 
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Sng  sdll-fcr  iUdianFfl  sonl.    More  will  I  do: 
Though  all  that  I  can  do,  is  nothing  worth ; 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Imploring  pwion. 

EfUer  Gloster* 

Glo*  My  liege ! 

K»  Hen.  My  brother  Oloster's  voice  ?  —  Ay ; 

I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee :  — 
The  day,  my  frifsnds,  and  all  things  stay  for  me. 

[Exetad. 

SCENE  IL 

The  French  Camp. 

Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Rambures,  and  Others. 

Orl.  The  sun  doth  gUd  our  armour ;  up,  my  lords* 
Dau.  MoKtez  a  cheoai :  —  My  horse  !   valet !  lac^ 

quay!  ha ! 
Orl.  O  brave  ^irit ! 
Dau.  Via! — le$  eaux  et  la  teire^ 
OrL  Bienpids?  Vair  etle  feu-"-"^^ 
Dau.  del!  cousin  Qrieans.— 

Enter  Constable. 

Now,  my  lord  constable  ! 

-    Oon.  Hark,  how  our  steeds  for  present  s^rice  neigh. 
Don.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their  hides; 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes. 
And  dout  them^  with  superfluous  courage :  Ha ! 

«  Via !  — /;»  eaux  et  la  terre^  ^  is  an  old  hortatoiy  ezdam- 
ation,  Bs  aUans! 

7  And  dout  them  — ]  Ihui  Is  a  word  still  used  in  Warwickshire, 
and  signifies  to  do  outy  or  exiinguisk. 
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Ram.  Wliat^  will  yoti  ham  them  weep  our  hoxBes' 
blood? 
How  shall  we  th^  bdiold  theff  natural  toars  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  English  are  embattled,  you  French  peers. 

Con.  To   horse,  you  gallant  princes!    straight  to 
horse! 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band. 
And  your  fah*  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls. 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins. 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-ax  a  stain. 
That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out. 
And  sheath  for  lack  of  sport :  let  us  but  blow  on  them. 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  wQl  o'ertum  them. 
'Tis  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords. 
That  our  sop^uous  lackeys,,  and  our  peasants,  -n.. 
Who,  in  unnecessary  action,  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle,  — were  enough 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  fee ;® 
Though  we,  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by 
Took  stand  for  idle  speculation: 
But  that  our  honours  must  not     What's  to  say? 
A  very  little  little  let.  us  di^ 
And  all  is  done.     Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket-sonuance,^  and  the  note  to  mount : 
For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field. 
That  tlnglaiid  shall  couch  down  in  fear,.and  yield. 

•  a  hilding  /o^;]  Hildmg,  or  Underlings  b  a  /btir  wreUA. 

9  The  tucket^onuancey  &c.]    The  tucket-iontutnce  wii3»  pjeHiapB, 
the  name  of  an  introdnctory  flourish  on  the  trumpet^  as  toccata  in 
Italian  is  the  prelude  of  a  sonata  on  the  harpsichord,  and  toccar  la  ' 
trdmba  Is  tablow  the  trumpet. 
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EMier  Grandpre. 

Grand.  Why  do  you  stay  so  long,    my  lords  of 
France? 
Yon  island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Sl-fiiyour'dly  become  the  morning  field : 
llieir  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose,^ 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scomfiiUy. 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  thdr  beggar'd  host, 
And  fidntly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
Their  horsemoti  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks. 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hand^ :  and  theis  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  droppmg  the  hides  and  hips ; 
The  gum  down-roping  firom  their  pale-dead  eyes.; 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  hit^ 
Lies  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  still  and  motionless ; 
And  then-  executors,  die  knavish  crows, 
fly  o'er  them  all,  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words. 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  batde 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itsel£  '  . ' 

Con,  They  have  said  their  prayers,  and  they  stay  for 
death. 

Dau.  Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners,  and  fresh  suits. 
And  give  their  fastinjg  horses  provender, 
And  after  fight  with  them? 

1  neir  ragged  curtains  poori^  are  let  ioote^  By  thdr  ragged 
curkdns  are  meant  their  colours.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  what  every  man  must  have  observed,  i.  e.  ragged  curtains 
put  in  motioa  by  the  air;  when  the  wfaidows  of  mean  hdiiM  are 
left  open. 

*  I^eir  koreemen  rii  Kke  Jheed  eantBetHekif 
WUk  torck-itave*  m  their  hand:]  Grandpr^  alludes  to  the  fonn 
of  ancient  candlesticks,  which  frequently  represented  human  figures 
iM^ding  the  sockets  lor  the  li|^tsin  th^  extended  hands. . 

9^'^f^^tmmliit^]  GimmaliB,  in  the  western  oowilioi|  a !!#«»' 
a  gnmno^iit  is  therefore  a  M  of  wbkh  the  parts  pkyad  one  within 
another. 
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Con.  I  stay  but  for  my  guard^ ;  On,  to  the  field : 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take. 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.     Come^  come  away  ! 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day.  lExeuni. 


SCENE  IIL 
He  English  Camp. 

Enter  the  English  Host;  Oloster,  Bedford,  Exbtsr^ 
Salisbury,  and  Westmoreland. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Bed.  The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their  battle. 

West.  Of  fighting  men   they    have   full  threescore 
thousand. 

Exe.  There's  five  to  one ;  besides,  they  all  are  firesh* 

Sal.  God's  arm  strike  with  us  !  ^tis  a  fearful  odds. 
God  be  wi'  you,  princes  all ;  111  to  my  charge ; 
If  we  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  heaven. 
Then  joyfiilly,  —  my  noble  lord  of  Bedford,  — 
My  dear  lord  Gloster,  —  and  my  good  lord  Exeter,  — 
And  my  kind  kinsman,  —  warriors  all,  adieu  ! 

Bed.  Farewell,  good  Salisbury;  and  good  luck  go 
with  thee  I 

Exe.  Farewell,  kind  lord,  fight  valiantly  to-day ; 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong,  to  mmd  thee  of  it. 
For  thou  art  tram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

lExit  Salisbury. 

Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valour,  as  of  kindness ; 
Flrincely  in  both. 

West.  O  that  we  now  had  here 

4/«toyM/oriiiyguard:]  Itseemsy  by  what  fbllows,  that^iiomf 
in  Chit  place  means  rather  loiiiethiiig  of  ornament  or  of  diatinetion, 
than  a  body  of  attendants.    Johniok. 
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Enier  King  Henry. 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
Than  do  no  work  to-day ! 

K.  Hen.  What's  he,  that  wishes  so  ? 

My  oousin  Westmoreland?  —  No,  my  feir  cousin : 
If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will  I  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove^  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold ; 
Nor  care  I,  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost; 
It  yearns  me  not^,  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  'fidth,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England : 
God's  peace !  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour, 
As  one  man  more,  mediinks,  would  share  from  me. 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.     O,  do  not  wish  one  more : 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host, 
That  he,  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Lethim  depart;  his  passport  shall  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd  —  the  feast  of  Crlspian:^ 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home» 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
He,  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age. 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends. 
And  say  —  to-morrow  is  saint  Crispian ; 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars,  ' 

5  //  yearns  me  not^  To  i^earn  is  to  grieve  or  vex, 

• o/*  Crispian:]  The  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought  upon 

the  S5th  of  October,  St.  Crispin's  day. 
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And  say,  —  these  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day. 

Old  men  forget;  yet  all  shall  be  feif^ 

But  he'll  remember,  with  adrantfiges^^ 

What  feats  he  did  that  day :  Then  shall  our  names. 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words,  — 

Harry  the  king^  Bedford,  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster,  — 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd : 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son; 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by» 

From  this  day  to  the  ending®  of  the  worlds 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered : 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brptbers ; 

For  he,  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 

Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 

This  day  shall  gende  his  condition:^ 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a^bed, . 

Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd,  they  were  not  here ; 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  speaks. 

That  fought  with  us  upon  saint  Crispin's  day.^ 

7— —  i0tt&  adtMntages^  Old  men,  noiwitfastandiQg  the  natural 
forgetfiilneis  of  age,  shall  remember  their  feaU  of  tku  dmf^  and 
remember  to  teU  them  idtt  oAomOa^.  Age  is  commonly  boaitfiik 
and  inclined  to  magnify  past  acts  and  past  times.    JoHHaoK. 

8  Finfm  this  day  to  tie  ending — ]  It  may  be  observed  that  we  are 
apt  to  promise  to  ourselves  a  mcM'e  lasting  memory  than  the  changing 
state  of  human  things  admits.  This  pr^ction  k  not  verified;  the 
feast  of  Crispin  passes  by  without  any  mention  of  Agincourt.  Late 
events  obliterate  the  former :  the  didl  wan  have  left  in  this  nation 
scarcely  any  tradition  of  more  ancient  history. 

9  —  gentie  hit  cowUtion:]  This  day  shall  advance  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  gentleman.    Jorkson. 

King  Henry  V.  inhilnted  any  penon  but  such  as  had  a  rig^  by 
inheritance,  or  grant,  to  assume  coats  of  afus^  csc^ipt  (fapse  who 
fou^t  with  him  at  th«  battle  of  AginoouKt;  and»  I  thmk,  tbeie  bipt 
were  allowed  the  chief  seats  of  honoiur  at  all  feaals  and  publiek 
meetings.    Tollbt. 

1  tiponiiAUCnapin'e  dt^.]  This  speech,  like  many  others  of 

tha  declamatory  kind,  is  too  long.  Had  it  been  contracted  to  about 
half  the  number  of  lines,  it  might  have  gained  force,  and  lost  none 
of  the  sentiments.    Johnsoh. 
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Enier  Salisbury* 

Sal.  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with  speed ; 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set. 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 

K,  Hen,  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. 

West.  Perish  the  man,  whose  mind  is  backward  now ! 

£  Hen.  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from  Eng- 
land, cousin  ? 

West.  God's  will,  my  liege,  Vould  you  and  I  alone, 
Without  more  help,  might  fight  this  batde  out ! 

IL  Hen.  Why,  now  thou  hast  unwishM  five  thousand 
men; 
Which  likes  me  better,  than  to  wish  us  one.  — * 
You  know  your  places :  God  be  with  you  all ! 

Thckei.    Enter  Momtjoy. 

Mont.  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  tbee^   king 
Harry, 
If  for  thy  ransome  thou  wilt  now  compound, 
Before  diy  most  assured  overthrow:  . 
For,  certainly,  thou  art  so  near  the  gol^ 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.     Besides,  in  mercy, 
The  constable  desires  thee  —  thou  wilt  mind  ^ 
Thy  foUowers  of  repentance ;  that  their  souls 
May  make  apeaceful  and  asweet  retire 
From   ofiF  these  fields,   where   (wretches)  their  poor> 

bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester. 

K.  Hen.  Who  hath  sent  thee  now  ? 

Mont.  The  constable  of  France. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  answer  back ; 
Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Good  God  !  why  should  they  mock  poor  fellows  thus  ? 
The  man,  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 

»  — —  mind]  i.  c.  remind. 
VOL.  V.  P 
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While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him. 

A  many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt, 

Find  native  graves ;  upon  the  which,  I  trust, 

Shall  witness  live  in  brass  ^  of  this  day's  work : 

And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 

P3ang  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills, 

They  shall  be  fiun'd ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them. 

And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven ; 

Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime. 

The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  plague  in  France. 

f  Mark  then  a  bounding  valour  in  our  English; 

That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing, 

Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief 

Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 

Let  me  speak  proudly ;  —  Tell  the  constable. 

We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day :  ^ 

Our  gayness,  and  our  gilt^  are  all  besmirch'd 

With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field ; 

There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 

(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  shall  not  fly,) 

And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry : 

But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim : 

And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me  —  yet  ere  night 

They'll  be  in  firesher  robes;  or  Aey  will  pluck 

The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers'  heads. 

And  turn  them  out  of  service.     If  they  do  this, 

(As,  if  God  please,  they  shall,)  my  ransome  then 

Will  soon  be  levied.     Herald,  save  thou  thy  labour ; 

Come  thou  no  more  for  ransome,  gentle  herald; 

They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my  joints : 

Which  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  to  them, 

Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  constable. 

3  —  m  irasi — )  i.  e.  in  brazen  plates  ancientlj  let  into  tomb- 
tlonei. 

t  ^  Mark  then  abounding,  Sse.**   Maloki. 

«  —  warriors  for  the  woildng-day :]  We  are  soldien  bat 
coandj  drened ;  we  have  hot  on  our  holiday  apparel. 

»  -«—  our  gilt,]  L  e.  golden  show,  superficial  gilding.    Obsolete. 
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Mont.  I  shall,  king  Hany.     And  so  iare  diee  well  : 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more. 

K.  Hen.  I  fear,  thou'lt  once  more  come  again  for 
ransome. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York. 

York.  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  b^ 
The  leading  of  the  vaward. 
K.  Hen.   Take    it,   brave   York.  —  Now,    soldiery, 
march  away. 
And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  the  day ! 

[J^aeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums  .*  Excursions.     Enter  French  Soldier,  Pistol, 
and  Boy. 

Pitt.  Yield,  cur. 

Fr.  Sol.  Je  pense^   que  vous  estes  le  gentOhomme  de 
bonne  queiUS. 

Pist.  Quality,    call  you   me? — Ccmstnie  mef,  art 
thou  a  gentleman  ?  What  is  thy  name  ?  discuss. 

Fr.  Sol.  O  seigneur  Dieu  I 

Pist.  O,  ngnieuF  Dew  should  be  a  gentleman :  '— 
Perpend  my  words,  O  signieur  Dew,  and  mark ;  — 
O  signieur  Dew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox,^ 
Eace^  O  s^nieur,  Aon  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransome. 

Fr.  SoL  Of  premwi  wMerieerde !  e^ex  pan  de  may  ! 

PisL  Moy  diall  not  serve,  I  will  have  forty  moys  ; 

t  <<QaafiC7?  OaUino,  eMtoMnt,  art  thou,**  te.    Malowi. 
a  ^m-^a^4iut^p9iiiti^£0Si,]  Aht  isan  oM  eaatwont  for  a 
fword. 

p  2 
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Fdr  I  will  fetch  th^  rim  out  at  thy  throat, 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Fr.  Sol.  E^  il  impossible  d^eschapper  la  force  de  ton 
bras? 

Pist.  Brass,  cur ! 
Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat,^ 
QjEfer'st  me  brass  ? 

Ft.  Sol.  Opardonnez  moy! 

Pist,  Sa/st  thou  me  so  ?  is  that  a  ton  of  moys  ?' 
Come  hither,  boy;  Ask  me  this  slave  in  French, 
What  is  his  name. 

Boy.  Escoutez  ;  Comment  estes  vous  appeUi  ? 

Fr.  Sol.  Monsieur  le  Per, 

Bey.  He  says  his  name  is — master  Fer. 

Pist.  Master  Fer  I  Til  fer  him,  and  firk  him^  and 
ferret  him :  — discuss. the  same  in  French  unto  him. 

Boy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and  ferret,  and 
firk. 

Pist.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  throat 

Fr.  SoL  Que  dit-ilt monsieur? 

Boy.  II  me  commande  de  vous  dire  que  xxmsfoites  vous 
prest ;  car  ce  soldat  icy  est  disposS  tout  d  citte  heure  de 
couper  voshre  gorge. 

Pist.  Ouy,  couper  goi^  par  may  foy,  pesaat^ 
Unless  thou  pre  me  crowns,  brave  crowns; 
Or  mangled  shall  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 

Fr.  Sol.  O,  je  vous  suppliepour  Vamour  de  Dieu^  me 
pardonner !  Je  suis  gentiliomme  de  bonne  maison ;  grn^ 
dex  ma  vie^  etje  vous  danneray  deux  cents  escus. 

Pist.  What  ate  his  wcMrds  ? 

Boy.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life :  he  is  a  gentleman 

7  •— —  luxurious  motiM^ftM^odtf  J  lAucurkmime»OAUuekiou9. 

A a  ton  of  moys?l  Moy^  says  Dr.  JofansoDy  is  a  jneoe  of 

money;  whence  mot  d^or,  or  mot  of  gold ;  but  moy  dso  was  a  mea- 
sure of  com.    Which  b  meant  here,  the  reader  may  determine. 

•  ...^oiu/  firk  AtmJ  The  ifor^firk  u  so  variously  used  fay  the  old 
writers,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  its  precise  meaning. 
On  this  occasion  it  nay  mean  to  chtutise. 
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of  a  good  house;  and,  for  his  ransomei  he  will  giye  you 
two  hundred  crowns. 

PisL  Tell  him,  —  mj  fuiy  shall  abate,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr.  SoL  Petit  numsieur^  que  dtt^U? 

Boy.  Encore  qiiil  est  contrescnjuremeni^  depardonner 
aucun  prisonnier ;  neantmains^  pour  les  escus  que  wus 
ravez  promts,  il  est  content  de  vous  donner  la  Uberte,  le 
franchisement. 

Fr.  Sold.  Sur  mes  genoux,  je  vous  donne  miUe  remer^ 
ciemens :  etje  nCestime  hevreux  que  je  suis  tonibi  entre  Us 
mains  d*un  chevalier,  Jepense,  le  plus  brave,  valiant,  et 
tres  distingue  seigneur  d*  AngJLelerre. 

Pist,  Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

Boy.  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thousand 
thanks :  and  he  esteems  himself  happy  that  he  hath  fal- 
kn  into  the  hands  of  (as  he  thinks)  the  most  brave, 
valorous,  and  thrice-worthy  signieur  of  England* 

Pist.  As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  show. — 
Follow  me,  cur.  {Exit  Pistol. 

Boy.  Suivez  vous  le  grand  capitaine. 

[Exit  French  Soldier. 
I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so  empty  a 
heart :  but  the  saying  is  true, — the  empty  vessel  makes 
the  greatest  sound.  Bardolph  and  Nym,  had  ten  times 
more  valour  than  this  roaring  devil  i'the  old  play,  that 
every  one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger ; 
and  they  are  both  hanged;  and  so  would  this  be,'  if  he 
durst  steal  any  thing  adventurously.  I  must  stay  with 
the  lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp :  the  French 
might  have  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he  knew  of  it ;  for 
there  is  none  to  guard  it,  but  boys.  {Exit* 
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SCENE  V. 
Another  Part  of  the  Field  qf  Battle. 

Alarums.    Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Bourbon,  Con- 
stable, Rambures,  and  Others. 

CoTk.  Odiable/ 

Orl.  O  seigneur! — le jour  est  perduj  tout  est  perdu  ! 

Dau*  Mort  demavie!  all  is  confounded,  all ! 
Reproacli  and  everlasting  shame 
Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes. — O  meschante  fortune ! — 
Do  not  run  away.  [-4  short  alarum. 

Con.  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  O  perdurable  shame !  ^ — let's  stab  ourselves. 
Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  played  at  dice  for  ? 

OrU  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  his  ransome  ? 

Bour.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but  shame  f 
Let  us  die  instant  f :  Once  more  back  again ; 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now, 
Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  hand. 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door. 
Whilst  by  a  slave,  no  gentler^  than  my  dog, 
His  fidrest  daughter  is  contaminate. 

Con.  Disorder,  that  hath  spoil'd  us,  friend  us  now  ! 
Let  us,  in  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  lives 
Unto  these  English,  or  else  die  with  fame. 

Orl.  We  are  enough,  yet  living  in  the  field. 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs. 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

Bour.  The  devil  take  order  now !  HI  to  the  throng ; 
Let  life  be  short;  else  shame  will  be  too  long.    {Exeunt. 

>  O  perdurable  <^me/]    PerJura&ie  is  lasting. 

t  •*  Let  us  die  in  fight.'* — M alone. 

«  —  no  gentler  — ]  Who  has  no  more  gerUUUy. 
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SCENE  VI. 
AncOir  Fart  of  the  Fidd. 

jttarums.    Enter  King  Henrt,  a$^d  Forces  g  Exkteb, 
and  Others* 

K.  Hen.  Well  have  we  done^  thrice-valiant  oountnr* 
men: 
But  all's  not  done^  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 

Eae.  The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your  map> 
jesty. 

£  Hen.   Lives  he,  good  unde?  thrice  within  this 
hour, 
I  saw  him  down ;  thrice  up  agam,  and  fighting ; 
From  helmet  to  the  spur,  all  blood  he  was. 

Exe.  In  which  array,  (brave  soldier,)  doth  he  lie^ 
Larding  the  plain :  and  by  his  bloody  side, 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds,} 
The  noble  earl  of  Suffolk  also  lies. 
Sufiblk  first  died :  and  York,  all  haggled  ovar, 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteep'd, 
And  takes  him  by  the  beard;  kisses  the  gashes, 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upcm  his  fiuse ; 
And  cries  aloud,  —  Tany^  dear  cousin  Si^ffUk  ! 
My  sold  shall  thine  keep  companff  to  heaven : 
Tdirryj  sioeet  sotd^Jbr  mine^  thenjhf  a-ireast ; 
Asj  in  this  glorious  and  wett^bughtenjleldj 
We  kept  together  in  owr  chivalry  ! 
Upon  these  words  I  came,  and  cheer'd  him  up : 
He  smil'd  me  in  the  &ce,  raught^  me  his  hand. 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says, — Dear  my  lordj 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign. 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kiss'd  his  lips ; 
And  so,  espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  sealed 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 

^ raughl — ]  i.  c.  reathed. 
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316  KINO  HENRY  V.  Acr  IV. 

The  pretty  and  sweet  maimer  of  it  forc'd 

Those  waters  from  me^  which  I  would  have  stopped; 

But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 

But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 

And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

IL  Hen.  I  blame  you  not ; 

For,  Vi^ring  thi%  I  must  perforce  compound 
f  With  misSil  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. —  {Alanmu 
But,  hark  I  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ? 
The  French  have  reinforc'd  their  scattered  men :  — 
Then  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners; 
Give  die  word  through.  \ExewU. 


SCENE  VII. 

Jnother  Part  of  the  Field. 

Marum,    JBnter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

J^u.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage !  'tis  expressly 
against  the  law  of  arms;  'tis  as  arrant  a  piece  of  kna^- 
very,  mark  you  now,  as  can  be  o£Pered,  in  the  'orld :  In 
your  conscience  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Qow.  'Tis  certain  there's  not  a  boy  left  alive;  and 
the  cowardly  rascals,  that  ran  from  the  battle,  have  done 
this  slaughter :  besides,  they  have  burned  and  carried 
away  all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent;  wherefore  the  king, 
most  worthily,  hath  caused  every  soldier  to  cut  his  pri- 
soner's duroat     O,  'tis  a  gallant  king ! 

Uu.  Ayi  he  was  pom  at  Monmouth,  captain  Gower: 
What  call  you  the  town's  name,  where  Alexander  the 
pig  was  bom  ? 

Gtm.  Alexander  the  great 

Flu.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great?  The  pig^ 
or  the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  magna- 
nimous,  are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  alitde 
variations. 

t  "  With  wistful,"  &c.  —  Malone. 
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Grow.  J  think  Alexander  the  great  was  bom  in  Ma- 
oedon;  his  &ther  was  called  —  Philip  of  Macedon,  as 
I  take  it. 

FkL  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon,  where  Alexander  is 
pom.  I  tell  you,  captain,  —  If  you  look  in  the  maps 
of  the  'orld,  I  warrant,  you  shall  find,  in  the  compari- 
sons between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  situa- 
ticms,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Maoe^ 
don;  and  diere  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth: 
it  is  called  Wye,  at  Monmouth;  but  it  is  out. of  my 
prains,  what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river ;  but  'tis  all 
one,  'tis  so  like  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there 
is  salmons  in  both.  If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well^ 
Harry  of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  afl:er  it  indiff^ent 
well ;  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things.  Alexander  (God 
knows,  and  you  know,)  in  his  rages,  and  his  fiuies,  and 
his  wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and  his  moods,  and  his 
displeasures,  and  his  indignations,  and  also  being  a  little 
intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales  and  his  angers, 
look  you,  kill  his  pest  firiend,  Clytus. 

Grow.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that;  he  never 
killed  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  tales 
out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  an  end  and  finished. 
I  speak  but  [in  the  figures  and  comparisons  of  it :  As 
Alexander  is  kill  his  fiiend  Clytus,  being  in  his  ales  and 
his  cups ;  so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his 
right  wits  and  his  goot  judgments,  is  turn  away  the  fat 
knight  ^  with  the  great  pelly-doublet :  he  was  fiill  of 
jests,  and  gipes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks ;  I  am  forget 
his  name. 

Gtm.  Sir  John  FalstaflT. 

ftu.  That  is  he :  I  can  tell  you,  there  is  goot  men 
pom  at  Monmouth. 

Gow.  Here  comes  his  majesty. 

-» the  fat  knight'^]    This  is  the  last  time  that  FalstafT can 

make  sport    The  poet  was  loath  to  part  with  him,  and  has  con- 
tinued his  memory  as  long  as  he  could. 
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AlaruHL  Enter  King  Hbhry  with  a  paH  ^  tie 
English  Farces ;  Warwick,  Glostsr,  Exetek,  und 
Others. 

K.  Hen.  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France 
Until  this  instants  —  Take  a  trumpet,  herald ; 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yon  hill ; 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down,         • 
Or  Toid  the  field ;  they  do  o£fend  our  sight : 
If  thieyHl  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them ; 
And  make  them  skirr  away,  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  firom  the  old  Assyrian  slings ; 
Besides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them,  that  we  shall  take. 
Shall  taste  our  mercy :  —  Go,  and  tell  them  so. 

Enter  Montjoy. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French,  my  liege. 

Glo.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd  to  be. 

Km  Hen.  How  now !  what  means  this,  herald?  know'st 
thou  not, 
That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransome  ? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransome  ? 

Mont.  No)  great  king : 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence^ 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field. 
To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them; 
To  sort  our  nobles  firom  our  common  men ; 
For  many  of  our  princes  (woe  the  while !) 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood; 
(So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes ;)  and  their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and,  with  wild  rage, 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 
Killing  them  twice.     O,  give  us  leave,  great  king> 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 
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K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I  knownot,  if  the  di^  be  ours,  or  no ; 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer, 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 

Mont.  The  day  is  yours* 

K»  Hen.  Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength,  for 
it!  — 
What  is  this  castle  call'd,  that  stands  hard  by  ? 

Mont.  They  call  it  —  Agincourt. 

1L  Hen.  Then  call  we  diis  —  the  field  of  Agjmcourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

Flu.  Your  grand&ther  of  famous  memory,  an't  please 
your  nuyesty,  and  your  great  uncle  Edward  the  plack 
prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the  chronicles,  fought 
a  most  prave  pattle  here  in  France. 

K.Hen.  They  did,  Fluellen. 

FUu  Your  majesty  says  very  true :  if  your  miyesties 
is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  goot  service  in 
a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their 
Monmouth  caps ;  which,  your  majesty  knows,  to  this 
hour  is  an  honourable  padge  of  the  service ;  and,  I  do 
believe,  your  mqesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek 
upon  saint  Tavj^s  day. 

XL  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour : 
For  I  am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman* 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wyecannotwash  your  miges^s 
Wdi^  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell  you  that:  Got 
pless  it  and  preserve  it,  as  long  as  it  pleases  his  grace, 
and  his  majesty  too ! 

K.  Hen.  Thanks,  good  my  countryman* 

Uu.  By  Cheshu,  I  am  your  majes^s  countryman, 
I  care  not  who  know  it ;  I  will  confess  it  to  all  the 
'orld :  I  need  not  to  be  ashamed  of  your  majesty, 
praised  be  God,  so  long  as  your  majesty  is  an  honest 
man. 

K.  Hen.  God  keep  me  so  !  —  Our  heralds  go  with 
him; 
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Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 

On  both  our  parts.  —  Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

[PoifUs  to  Williams.    Exeunt  Moktjot 
and  Others. 

Exe.  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king.     . 

K.  Hen.  Soldier,  why  wears't  thou  that  glove  in  thy 
cap? 

Will.  An't  please  your  majesty,  'tis  the  gage  of  one 
that  I  should  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

K.  Hen.  An  Englishman  ? 

Will.  An't  please  yomr  majesty,  a  rascal,  that  swag- 
gered with  me  last  ni^t :  who,  if  'a  live,  and  ever  dare 
to  challenge  this  glove,  I  have  sworn  to  take  him  a  box 
o'the  ear :  or,  if  I  can  see  my  glove  in  his  cap  (which 
he  swore,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  wear,  if  alive,) 
I  will  strike  it  out  soundly. 

K.  Hen.  What  think  you,  captain  Fluellen?  is  it  fit 
this  soldier  keep  his  oath  ? 

Flu.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else^  anH  please 
yoinr  majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

IL  Hen.  It  may  be,  his  enemy  is  a  gentleiuan  of  great 
sort^  quite  firom  the  answer  of  his  d^rree..^ 

Fhu  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the  tevil 
is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himself,  it  is  necessary, 
look  your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow  and  his  oadi :  if 
he  be  perjured,  see  you  now,  his  reputation  is  as  arrant 
a  villain,  and  a  Jade  sauce,  as  ever  his  plack  shoe  trod 
upon  Got* s  ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  conscience,  la. 

K.  Hen.  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when  thou 
meet'st  the  fellow. 

Will.  So  I  wiU,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K.  Hen.  Who  servest  thou  under  ? 

WUL  Under  captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

*  — grearfjortj  High  rank. 

^ quUe  from  the  answer  of  his  degree,]  A  man  of  such  station 

as  b  not  bound  to  hazard  his  person  to  answer  to  a  challenge  from 
one  of  the  soldier's  low  degree. 
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Flu.  Gower  is  a  goot  captain  ;  and  is  good  knowledge 
and  literature  in  the  wars. 

K.  Hen.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  soldier. 

WiU.  I  will,  my  liege.  [iSnV. 

Km  Hen.  Here,  Fluellen;  wear  thou  this  favour  for 
me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap :  When  Alen^on  and  myself 
were  down  together,  I  plucked  this  glove  from  his  helm ; 
if  any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a  friend  to  Alen9on  and 
an  enemy  to  our  person ;  if  thou  encounter  any  such, 
apprehend  him,  an  thou  dost  love  me. 

Flu*  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours,  as  can 
be  desired  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects :  I  would  &in 
see  the  man,  that  has  but  two  1^,  that  shall  find  him- 
self aggriefed  at  this  glove,  tliat  is  all ;  but  I  would 
&in  see  it  once:  an  please  Got  of  his  grace,  that  I 
might  see  it. 

K.  Hen.  Knowest  thou  Gower? 

Flu.  .He  is  my  dear  friend,  an  please  you. 

K»  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  seek  him,  and  bring  him  to 
my  tent 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  t-EnV. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  —  and  my  brodier 
Gloster, 
Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels : 
Hie  glove/ which  I  have  given  him  for  a  fiivour. 
May,  haply,  purchase  him  a  box  o'the  ear; 
It  is  the  soldier's ;  I,  by  bargain,  should 
Wear  it  myself.     Follow,  good  cousin  Warwick : 
If  that  the  soldier  strike  him,  (as,  I  judge 
By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word,} 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it; 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant, 
And,  touch'd  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder, 
And  quickly  will  return  an  injury : 
Follow,  and  see  there  be  no  harm  between  them.  — 
Go  you  with  me,  unde  of  Eiceten  {Exeimi. 
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SCENE  VIII, 
Before  King  Henry*5  Pavilion. 

Enter  Gower  and  Williams. 
WilL  I  warrant,  it  is  to  knight  you,  captain. 

£71^^*  Fluellen. 

Hu.  Get's  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I  peseech 
you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king:  there  is  more  goot 
toward  you,  peradventure,  than  is  in  your  knowledge 
to  dream  o£ 

WiU.  Sir,  know  you  this  glove  ? 

Uml  Know  the  glove  ?  I  know,  the  glove  is  a  glove. 

Will.  I  know  this ;  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[Strikes  him. 

Flu.  'Sblud,  an  arrant  traitor,  as  any's  in  the  uni- 
versal 'orid,  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 

Gaw.  How  now,  sir?  you  villain  ! 

Will.  Do  you  think  I'll  be  forsworn  ? 

Flu.  Stand  away,  captain  Gower;  I  will  give  treason 
his  payment  into  plows,  I  warrant  you. 

WiU.  I  am  no  traitor. 

Flu.  That's  a  Ue  in  thy  throat  — I  charge  you  in  his 
majesty's  name,  apprehend  him ;  he's  a  friend  of  the 
duke  Alen9on's. 

Enter  WxKWicvi  and  Glostbb* 

War.  How  now,  how  now !  whafs  llie  matter? 

Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwiek,  here  is  (praised  be  Got 
for  it !)  a  most  contagious  treason  come  to  light,  look 
you,  as  you  riiall  desire  in  a  summer's  day.  Here  is 
his  majesty. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  Exbvek. 
IL  Hen.  How  now !  whaf  s  the  matter  ? 
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Ftu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villun,  and  a  traitor^  that, 
look  your  grace,  has  struck  the  glove  which  your 
tDBjetity  is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alen9on. 

ffW.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove ;  here  is  the  fellow 
of  it:. and  he,  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change,  promised  to 
wear  it  in  his  cap ;  I  promised  to  strike  him,  if  he  did : 
I  met  this  man  with  my  glove  in  his  cap,  and  I  have 
been  as  good  as  my  word» 

JPbi.  Your  majesty  hear  now,  (saving  your  mqesty's 
manhood,)  what  an  arrant,  rascally,  beggarly,  lowsy 
knave  it  is :  I  hope,  your  majesty  is  pear  me  testimony, 
and  witness,  and  avouchments,  that  this  is  the  glove  of 
Alen9on,  that  your  majesty  is  give  me,  in  your  con- 
science now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier ;  Look,  here  is 
the  fellow  of  it.  'Twas  I,  indeed,  thou  promised'st  to 
strike ;  and  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms. 

IUl  An  please  your  miyesty,  let  his  neck  answer  for 
it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  'oild. 

IC  Hen.  How  canst  thou  make  me  satis&ction  ? 

WilL  All  offences,  my  li^e,  come  from  the  heart : 
never  came  any  frcnn  mine,  that  might  o£Gend  your 
majesty. 

K,  Hen.  It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 

WtlL  Your  nuyesty  came  not  like  yourself:  you 
appeared  to  me  but  asa  common  man ;  witness  the  night, 
your  garments,  your  lowliness ;  and  what  jFour  highness 
suffered  under  that  shape,  I  beseech  you,  take  it  for 
your  own  fiudt,  and  not  mine :  for  had  you  been  as  I 
took  you  for,  I  made  no  offence ;  therefore,  I  beseech 
your  highness,  pardon  me. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  uncle  Exeter, .  fill  this  glove  with 
crowns. 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow.  —  Keep  it,  feUow; 
And  wear  it  foriin  honour  in  thy  cap, 
Till  I  do  challenge  it  --*  Give  him  the  crowns ;  -^ 
And,  captain*  you  must  needs  be  fisends  widi  him. 
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Flu.  By  this  day  and  this  li^t»  the  fdlow  has  meide 
enough  in  his  pelly :  —  Hold,  there  i«»  twelre  pence  for 
you,  and  I  pruy  you  to  serve  Got,  and  keep  yon  out  tof 
prawls,  and  prabbles,  and  quarrels,  and  diaseiisioiis, 
and,  I  warrant  you,  it  is  the  petter  for  you. 

WilL  I  will  none  of  your  money.  *  > 

Flu.  It  is  with  a  goot  will;  I  can  tdl  you^  k  will 
serve  you  to  mend  your  shoes :  Come,  wbeiefoi«  sholJd 
you  be  so  pashful?  your  shoes  is  not  so  goot:  'ti^'  a 
goot  silling,  I  warrant  you,  or  I  will  change  it. 

,  .  '  •    .    1 

Enter  an  English  Heralds 

K.  Hen.  Now,  herald ;  are  the  dead  numbered  ? 

Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  slaughtered  FVench. 

^Delivers  d  paper. 

K.  Hen.  What  prisoners  of  good   sort  are  taken, 
uncle? 

Exe.  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  the  king; 
John  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  lord  Bouciqnalt:'  ^ 

Of  other  lords,  and  barons,  knights,  and 'squires,    ' 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men.  ^ 

IC  Hen.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thousand 
French, 
That  in  the  field  lie  slain:  of  princes,  in  this  number/ 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenly-six :  added  to  these,  ^ 

Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen,  '  ' 

Eight  thousand  and  four  hundred ;  of  the  which,      ^ 
Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubb'd  knights : 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost. 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries ; 
The  rest  are  —  princes,  barons,  lords,  kni^ts,  'squi^ 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
The  names  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead,  — 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high  constable  of  Fnmce ; 
Jaques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France ; 
The  master  of  the  cross4x>ws,  lord  Rambures; 
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Great   master   of   France,    the  brave   sir   Guischard 

Dauphin ; 
Jchn  duke  of  Aleii9on ;  Antony  duke  of  Brabant, 
The  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bar:  of  lusty  earls, 
Orandpr^  and  Roussi,  Fauconberg,  and  Foix, 
Beaunumt»  and  Marie,  Vaudemont,  and  Lestrale. 

Here  was  a  royal  fiellowship  of  death ! 

Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead? 

[Herald  presents  another  paper. 
Edward  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Suffi>lk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  esquire : 
None  else  of  name;  and,  of  all  other  men. 
But  five  and  twenty.     O  God»  thy  arm  was  here, 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 
Ascribe  we  all.  — When,  without  stratagem. 
But  in  plain  shock,  and  even  play  of  battle^ 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss. 
On  one  part  and  on  die  other?  — Take  it,  God, 
For  it  b  only  thine  ! 

Exe*  *Tis  wonderful ! 

K.  Hen.  Come,  go  we  in  procession  to  tlie  village : 
And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host. 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God, 
Which  is  his  only. 

Fhu  Is  it  not  lawful,  and  please  your  majesty,  to  tell 
how  many  is  killed? 

IL  Hen.  Yes,  captun ;  but  with   thb  acknowledge 
.ment, 
That  God  fought  for  us. 

Fbi.  Yes,  my  ccmscience,  he  did  us  great  goot. 

K.  Hen*  Do  we  all  holy  rites ; 
Let  there  be  sung  Non  nobisy  and  Te  Deum. 
The  dead  with  charity  endos'd  in  clay. 
We'll  then  to  Calais;  and  to  Eagland  then; 
Where  ne'er  from  France  arrived  more  happy  men. 

lExeunt. 

VOL.  V.  8 
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ACT  V. 

Enter  CuiAVd. 

Char.  Vouchsafe  to  those  that  have  not  read  the 
story, 
That  I  may  prompt  them :  and  of  such  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  the  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things. 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented.     Now  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais :  grant  him  there ;  there  seen, 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts, 
Athwart  the  sea :  Behold,  the  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  daps  out-voice  the  deep-mouthed  sea. 
Which,  like  a  mighty  whifller^  'fore  the  king, 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way :  so  let  him  land; 
And,  solemnly,  see  him  set  on  to  London. 
So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 
You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath : 
Where  that  his  lords  desire  him,  to  hare  borne* 
His  bruised  helmet,  and  his  bended  sword, 
Before  him,  through  the  city :  he  forbids  it. 
Being  fte^  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride ; 
Giving  full  trophy^,  signal,  and  ostent, 

7 a  ndghty  whiffler — ]   An  officer  who  wsHb  flwt  in  pro- 

oefluons,  or  before  persons  in  high  stadMii^  on  oecatioiis  of  care* 
mony.  Tb«  mmio  is.  adll  letafeed  io  Loodoo,  and  thercL  is  an 
officer  so  called  that  walks  before  their  compaoiei  at  tones  of 
publick  solemnity.  It  seems  a  corruption  from  the  French  word 
kmsiier, 

8  _  to  have  bomtf  fte.]  The  eonstraeliim  is^  to  hftte  M^ 
bruised  hehnet;  te.  tome  befbre  him  throoi^  tfie  city:  i.  e.  tor 
order  itte  be  b«nie. 

9  Gitmig  /uU  trophy,]  Transferring  all  the  honours  of  oonquest» 
all  trophies;  tokens,  and  shows,  from  himself  to  Grod. 
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Quite  fiMi  Uinel^  to  Ood.     But  now  beheld^ 

in  tbt  qakk  Bjvgt  mad  workinghoiise  of  thmigfct, 

Ham  London  «loth  pour  out  her  dtizenB  i 

Tbe  Inajror,  and  all  his  brethren}  in  best  sort^  «— 

Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 

With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels,  -^ 

Go  fcrth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  G^sar  in : 

As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likelihood,^ 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  emptess^ 

(As,  in  good  time,  he  tnay,)  from  Ireland  catnk^ 

JBringing  rebellion  broached^  on  his  «word, 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  dly  quit. 

To  welcome  him  ?  much  more,  and  much  more  cause, 

I>id  they  this  Harry«     Now  in  Londcn  phiee  faim ; 

(As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 

Invites  Ae  king  of  Englaiid's  stay  at  home : 

The  emperor's  coming  in  behalf  of  Franoei 

T^  oixler  peace  between  them;)  and  omit 

All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd, 

mi  Harry's  back-return  agam  to  France; 

There  must  we  bring  him;  and  myself  have  pld/d 

TheiMerim,  by  remembering  you  —  'tis  past 

Then  iMrook  abridgement;  and  your  eyes  advance 

After  your  thoiigb^  Mrtdght  back  again  to  France. 

SCENE  I. 
France,    An  English  Court  ^  Guard, 

Enter  Fluellem  aftd  Gowxa. 

GfoW).  Nay,   that's  right;  but  why  weat  yon  your 
leek  to-day  ?  Sftint  Dalrjr's  day  is  past. 

1  -«-.  Ske^Aood^  Likelihood  for  dmifitude.    WAtBURTOK. 
ft  _  the  general  of  our  gradotu  emprea  — ]  The  earl  of  Efiex^ 
HI  the  reign  ef  queen  SliBBheth.  Il 

s  Bringing  reheBion  broached — ]  Spitted,  transfxed. 
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Flu.  There  is  occasions  aad  causes  why  and  viiearf^ 
fore  in  all  thiiigis :  I  will  tell  you,*  as  my  friend,  captaui 
Gower;  The  rascally,  scald,  b^^garly,  lowsy,  praggu^ 
knave,  Pistol, — which  you  and  yourself  and  aU.the 
'orld,  know  to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look  you  now, 
of  no  merits,  —  he  is  come  to  me,  and  brings  me  pread 
and  salt  yesterday,  look  you,  and  bid  me  eat  my  leek : 
it  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no  oonteiitipns 
with  him ;  but  I  will  be  so  pold  as  to  wear  it  in  my  .^p 
till  I  see  him  once  again,  and  then  I  will  USI  him  a 
little  piece  of  my  desires. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Oaw.  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey«<XK:k. 

Flu.  'Tis  no  matter  for  his  swellings,  nor.bis  turk^- 
cocks. — Got  bless  you,  ancient  Pistol  J  you  scurvy,  lowsy 
knave.  Got  bless  you ! 

Pist.  Ha !  art  thou  Bedlam  ?  dost  thou  thirst,  base 
Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  &tal  web  ?* 
Hence  I  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvy,  lowsy.  knave,,  at 
my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions^  to.eat^ 
look  you,  this  leek;  because,  look  you,  you  do  not  love 
it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appetites,  and  your  di- 
gestions, does  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you  to 
eat  it 

Pist.  Not  for  Cadwallader,  and  all  his  goats. 

J?7m-  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  [Strikes  him. 

Will  you  be  so  goot,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 

Pist.  Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Flu.  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave^  when  Got's  will 
is :  I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the  mean  ti^le»  and  eat 
your  victuals;  come,  there  is  sauce  for  it.  [Stinking 
him  again.'}    You  called  me  yesterday,  mountain-squire; 

«  To  have  mefM  up^  &c,]  Dost  thou  desire  to  have  me  put  thee 
to  death. 
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but  I  will  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low  degree.  I 
P>^y  yoii,'&ll  to ;  if  you  can  mode  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a 
kek. 

Gaw.  Enough,  captain ;  you  have  astonished  him.^ 

Jlw.  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of  my  leek^ 
or  I  win  peat  his  pate  four  days: — Pite,  I  pray  you; 
it  is  goot  for  your  green  wound,  and  your  ploody  oox« 
comb. 

Pisi.  Must  I  bite? 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly;  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out  of 
questions  too^  and  ambiguities. 

Pist.  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge ;  I  eat^ 
and  eke  I  swear. — 

Fb4.  Eat,  I  pray  you:  Will  you  have  some  more 
sauce  to  your  leek  ?  there  is  not  enough  leek  to  swear  by« 

Pitt.  Quiet  thy  cudgel;  thou  dost  see,  I  eat 

Fbi.  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knave,  heartily.  Nay^ 
pray  you,  throw  none  away;  the  skin  is  goot  for  your 
proken  coxcomb.  When  you  take  occasions  to  see  leeks 
hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at  them ;  that  is  all. 

Pist.  Good. 

FbL  Ay,  leeks  is  goot: — Hold  you,  there  is  a  groat 
to  heal  your  pate. 

Pist.  Me  a  groat! 

Fbu  Yes,  verily,  and  in  truth,  yoti  shall  take  it;  or  I 
have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you  shall  eat. 

Pisi.  I  take  thy  groat,  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

PttL  If  I  owe  you  any  things  I  will  pay  you  in  cud- 
gels; you  shall  be  a  woodmonger,  and  buy  nothing  of 
me  but  cudgels.  God  be  wi'  you,  and  keep  you,  and 
heal  your  pate.  lExit. 

Put.  All  hell  shall  stir  for  this. 

Gim.  Go^  go ;  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly  knave. 
Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  —  begun  upon, 
an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy 

»....— astonished  Mm.]  That  b,  you  have  stuimed  him  with  the 
bbw. 
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of  pve^feceaaed  valour,  *-•  and  dare  not  avouch  in  your 
deeds  any  of  your  words?  I  have  seen  you  gteekhig^  and) 
galling  at  this  gendeman  twice  or  thrice.  You  thouglrtf 
because  he  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb^  he 
^ottld  not  therefore  handle  an  English  cudgel :  yo«  ftnd 
it  otherwise ;  and,  hencefiirth,  let  a  Wekh  comctiott 
teach  you  a  good  English  condition.^     ¥$xe  ye  w^. 

Pist.  Doth  fortune  play  the  huswife®  with  me  now? 
Nfews  haw  I,  that  my  N^  is  dead  fthe  spital 
Of  malady  of  France ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  ia  quite  cut  off. 
Old  I  do  wax ;  and  from  my  weary  limbs 
Honour  ft  cudgell'd.     Wefl,  bawd  wiU  I  turn. 
And  something  lean  to  cu^purse  of  quick  handi, 
To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  111  steal: 
jkodd  patches  will  I  get  unta  these  scam^ 
And sweaF,  I  got  them  HI  the  Gallia  wara.  [-»»»*.• 


SCENE  II. 

Troyes  in  Champagne.     An  Apartment  in  the  French 
King'j  Palace. 

Enter  at  one  dwr,  Kkig  Hinry,  Bedford,  GoLoawn, 
ExBTER,  Warwick,  WRffrnoRBLAMa,  ami  cAer 
Lords;  at  anoOier,  tke  French  King,  <*»en laiML, 
the  Princess  Kathariot,  Lords,  Ladies,  ^c.  ike  Buke 
of  Burgundy,  and  his  Ttaim^ 
K.  Hen.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we  are  met! 

Unto  our  brother  France,  —  and  to  our  sister^ 

0 gft«?iKfig— ]  i.  c.  scoffing,  sneering.    GU^  was-  a 
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7..-^  Jk««i*«o«litiDi>.].  €biirfWo»isteiD§e5di8po*hionof  mM. 
i  DMfaHwwpiay  the  huswife-]  That  is,  Hit  jilt.      Huiwifc  is 

are  now  at  an  end,  and  all  the  comic  personages  arc  now  dismwad- 
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Health  and  fiur  tone  ^f^jr:--*  joy  and  good  mUbm 

To  our  niMt  fait  and  piswelf  ooasin  KalbariiM; 

And  (as  a  branch  and  ntnber  of  lUs  royalty. 

By  whom  tUta  great  assembly  is  coEVtriVd,) 

We  do  sahite  you,  dudce  af  Borgsady ;  •-^ 

And,  prinoes  ¥t»ickf  and  p^ep^  healdi  to  you  all  I 

Fr.  King.  Ri^t  joyow  are  ^v>e  to  behold  your  fitae, 
Most  worthy  brother  England ;  fimrly  met :  -^ 
So  are  you,  prUMes  £n^h,  ev«ry  one. 

Q.  Isa.  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  Enghnd, 
Of  diis  good  dvf,  and  of  this  gracious  HieeCnig, 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ; 
Your  eyes,  which  Udierto  have  borne  in  them 
Against  the  Frenoh,  that  met  tihem  in  theh*  benft, 
The  &tal  balls  of  nmrdering  basilisia: 
The  venom  of  sndi  looks,  we  fiUriy  hope, 
Have  lost  Aetr  quality ;  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefi,  and  <)uarrek,  into  love. 

K.  Hen.  To  cry  amen  to  liiat,  thus  we  appear. 

Q.  luu  You  English  princes  all,  I  do  sdule  yott. 

Bur.  My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love. 
Great  Un^  of  Fimoe  and  England  t   TUm  I  hate 

labovr'd 
With  aH  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavoui^, 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  maje^tjes 
Unto  this  bar^  and  joyal  interview^ 
Your  mistiness  on  both  parts  bttt^son  wHness. 
Since  then  my  office  hadti  so  fiur  prevailM^ 
That  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  have  oongreeted ;  let  it  not  disgrace  me, 
If  I  demand,  before  this  rojel  view, 


Falstaffand  Mrs.  Quickly  are  dead;  Nym  and  Bardolph are  haaged; 
OadshUl  was  lost  immediately  after  tiie  robbery;  Poins  and  Peto 
have  yamshed  sbce^  one  knows  not  how;  and  Pistol  it  aow  beaten 
bto  obscurity.    1  believe  eveiy  reader  n^rets  their  departure. 

JoavaoN. 
>  Unto  iMt  bar«-]  To  this  harrier;  to  this  place  of  coogress. 
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What  rub,  or  whi^  im^ediineDft,  ^mte  u» 

Why  that  the  naked,  p€M>r,  and-mwigled  peace, 

Deurnnrse  of  lOts,  plenties,  and  joyM  births, 

Should  not^  in  this  best  garden  of  tbeworid^    . 

Our  fertSe  France^  put  up  her  lovdly  visage?  '^ 

Alas !  she  hath  from  France  tdo  long  been  ohafi^d;       ' 

And  all  her  husbandly  doth  lie  en  heaps, 

Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 

H^  vine,  the  merty  cheerer  of  the  heart, 

Unpruned  dies :  her  hedges  even«pleached,  — 

Like  prifiOna^  wildly  over-grown  with  hair. 

Put  forth  disordered  twigs :  her  fellow  leas. 

The  darnel)  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory,- 

Doth  root  updti ;  while  that  Ae  conker  rusts. 

That  should  deradnaie^  such  savagery ; 

The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 

The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  cbvor, 

Wanting  the  scytlie,  all  uncorrected,  rank,    : 

Conceives  by  idleness;  and  nothing  teans,         '  ^     ^ 

But  hAtefbl  docks,  rough  thistles^  kecksies,  bunt, 

Losing'both  beauty  and  utility. 

And  as  our  vineyards,  fellows,  meads,  and  hedges. 

Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wikfaiess; 

Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children. 

Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  dT  time. 

The  sciences  that  should  beccmie  our  country ; 

But  grow,  like  savi^es,  — as  soldiers  wiQ^ 

That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood,  — 

To  swearing,  and  steam  looks,  diffused  attire,*^ 

And  every  thmg  that  seems  unnatural. 

Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour,^ 

You  are  assembled :  and  my  speech  entreats. 

That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 

«  ——  deraanaie — ]  To  deracinate  h  to  force  up  by  the  roots. 

s  . difiusM  attire,]  ZHJfWd  for  extravagant.    The  military 

halnt  of  those  times  was  extremely  so. 
4  ...^yj,,.,,!^^  favour,]  Former  apj,earance. 
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Sbould  not  expel  these  incoiiTeiiifiiicies^ 
And  Uefis  us  with  her  fcDnner  qiULlities» 

K»  Hen*  Ify  duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  the  peace. 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  nuisi  buy  diat  peace 
With  fiiU  accord  to  all  our  just  demmos; 
Whose  tenours  and  particular  effects 
You  have,  enschedul'd  briefly,  in  yourJbaads* 

Bur»  Hie  king  hath  heard  them;  to  the  which,  a&ye^ 
There  is  no  answer  made. 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  the  peace, 

Which  you  before  so  urg'd,  lies  in  his  answer. 

Fr.  King.  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 
O'er-glanc'd  the  articles :  pleaseth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  head 
To  re-survey  them,  we  will,  suddenly. 
Pass  our  accq>t,  and  peremptory  answer.^ 

IL  Hen.  Brother,  we  shalL  —  Go,  uncle  Exeter,  «*-* 
And  brother  Clarence,  — and  you,  brother  61oisfesr,r- 
Warwick,  —^  and  Huntington, — go  with  the  king : 
And  take  with  you  free  power,  to  ratify. 
Augment  or  aker,  as  your  wisdoms  best 
Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  digni^. 
Any  thing,  in,  or  out  o^  our  demands ; 
And  well  consign  thereto. — Will  you,  fiiir  sister, 
(jo  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ?        .    . 

Q.  Isab.  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them; 
Hi^ly,  a  woman's  v<Hce  may  do  some  good,  i 

When  articles,  too  nicely  urg'd,  be  stood  on.  I 

Ki  Hen.  Yet   leave    our    cousin    Katharine    here 
with  us; 


•  we  wUl,  mddenljff 


Pau  our  accept^  amd  peremptory  anewer.]  i.  e.  we  will  pen  our 
acceptance  of  what  we  approve,  and  we  will  pan  a  peremptory 
answer  to  the  rest.  Politeness  mig^t  forbid  his  sayings  we  will 
pass  a  denial,  but  his  own  d^^y  required  more  time  for 
ddiberatjoa. 
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I%e  is  our  capital  demand,  eompria'd 
Within  the  fore  rank  of  onr  artidei* 

Q.  bob.  She  hath  good  leave. 

lEoKtmt  all  but  Henrt,  Katharikx, 
mndhit  Gen&ewoman. 

ILHen.  Fair  Katherine,  and  most  frar ! 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms, 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady^s  ear, 
And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  geade  heart? 

Kath*  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  ate;  I  eaanot 
speak  your  England* 

K.  Hen.  O  &ir  Katharine^  if  you  wiH  love  me 
soundly  with  your  French  heart,  I  wiM  be  glad  to  hear 
you  confess  it  brokenly  with  your  EkigUsh  tongue.  Xi6 
you  like  me,  Kate? 

Kath.  Pardtmnez  moy,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is — likeme. 

IL  Hen.  An  angel  is  Hke  you,  Kate;  and  you  are 
like  an  angel. 

KaA.  QuedU4l?  ^ptejesuksemblable  dies  anges^ 

Aliee*  Ckg^  mv^^ment^  {$at^  loostre  gmce)  amd  dit^ 

IL  Hen.  I  smd  so^  chsar  Katharine;  and  I  must  not 
bhish  to  affirm  it 

Kath.  O  bon  Dieu/  les  langnee  detr  k&mmgi  smU 
fieines  des  tramperies. 

K.  Hen.  What  says,  she,  fiur  one  ?  that  the  tongues 
of  mea  are  fiiU  of  deceits  ? 

Alice.  Ow/,'  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be  ftdi  of 
deceits :  dat  is  de  princess. 

£  Hen.  The  princess  is  the  belter  Eaglish-woman. 
rfaith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  finr  diy  undentanding^: 
I  am  glad,  tkou  can'st  speidc  no  better  En^ldb;  for, 
if  thou  couldst,  thou  would'st  find  me  such  a  plain 
king,^  that  thou  would'st  think,  I  had  sold  my  &rm  to 

0  —  such  a  plain  lang^  I  know  not  why  ShalupeBre  now  gi¥6s 
the  king  nearly  such  a  character  ag  he  made  him  formerly  ndicule 
in  Percy.  This  military  grossness  and  unskilfulness  in  all  the  softer 
arts  does  not  suit  very  well  with  the  gaieties  of  his  youth,  with  the 
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birjr  my  caffown*  I  ktunr  do  mjrs  to  minoe  it  in  lo?6» 
but  dirocftl|r  ta  say-^IlOTvyoa:  thoo,  if  yon  urge  me 
further  than  to  say  ^^^  Do  you  in  fiutk?  I  wear  out  my 
auBt»  Crrte  ma  your  answer;  i'fiuth^  do;  and  so  dap 
hmdaandabei^ain:  How  say  youi  lady? 

Kath.  Sauf  vcsire  harumiry  me  understand  weiL 
£  Hen.  Mbxtj,  if  yon  woUld  put  me  to  verses^  or  to 
dance  for  your  saJce,  Ka^  why  you  tmdid  me:  &r  the 
one»  I  have  neidier  words  nor  measure;  and  for  the 
&kmt^  I  hare  no  strength  in  measure^  yet  a  reaaonable 
measure  in  strength.  K  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap4ro(^ 
or  by  Tanking  into  my  saddle  with  my  armour  <m  my 
bade,  WBider  the  cxnrrectkai  of  bragging  be  it  spoken,  I 
should  qfoiddy  leqp  into  a  wife.  Qr»  if  I  mi^  buffst  fixr 
my  lore,  (ht bound  vrj  horsefiw  her  fiiromrs,  IcoukLlay 
on  like  a  butcher,  and  sit  like  a  jadc-an^opes,  never  off: 
Iwt,  boiDare'Gody  I  cannot  look  greenlyS  nor  gasp  out 
my  doquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation ; 
oidy  dowiirighl:  oaths,  which  I  never  use  tSl  urged,  nor 
never  break  for  urging.  If  thou  canst  lave  a  feUow  of 
tfaia  tempor,,  Kate,  whose  fisee  is  not  worth  8un4>unii0g^ 
tkat  never  looks  in  his  ^^bss  for  love  of  any  thinghe 
seaa  thcie^  let  tUne  eye  be  tJby  cook.  I  spwk  to  thee 
plain  soldier:  If  thou  canst  love  me  finr  this,  take 
me:  if  not,  to  say  to  thee — that  I  shall  die^  is  tree : 
bill -^fiv  thy  feve,  by  the  Lord,  no;  yet  I  love  thee  tao* 


ftsawal  kaowledge'  saoibed  to  Urn  at  Ms  aooeMony  •f  with  tha 
isaitiWjitiMWii  mcwaBP  ^vA  hkn  by  the  Dauphia^  who  i^refleat^ 
him  aa  fitter  for  a  ball-room  than  the  field,  and  tellf  him  that  he  ia 
not  to  revel  into  duchies^  or  win  provinces  with  a  nimble  galliard^ 
The  trath  is,  that  the  poet^s  matter  fafled  him  in  the  fifth  Act,  and 
he  wwghd  to  fiO  it  ap  with  whatever  he  oouM  get;  and  aot  ereit 
nhnkyaim  osa wfita  well  wichoatr  apraper  subjaet;  fit  is  a  vstE^ 
endeavour  for  the  most  skilful  hand  to  cultivate-  banreaaess,  or  to 
paint  upon  vacuity.    Johnson. 

7 no  strength  in  measurej  i.  e.  in  dancing. 

•  _  look  gpeenlyj  i.  e.  likq  a  young  lover,  aukwardly.    ^ 
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And  while  tkm  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a;ftHa«rof  phin 
and  uncoined  constancy^ ;  far  lie  perforoeninst  dq  ihee 
right,  because  lie  hiEitb  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  oth^  |:^^ 
fiir^diese  feUcms  of  kifioke  tongue  than  can  ihyme 
thetnsdiveB  into  ladies'  <iEm)ttr%  ^-^  diey  do*  alwayar  ireason 
them^elnes  out  Ugain;  What  l< «  apeiiter  i«  but  a  prater; 
a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad.  A  good  leg  will  fall ;  a  straight 
back  will  stoop ;  a  black  beard  will  turn  white  t  a  coiled 
pfeLfe  wiU  grow.baU^  a  fiar  face  will  witlver ;  a  feU  eye 
wdtt  waKifaolloivf;  hot  a  good  heart,  Kate^  is  the  sibi* 
sminu$fm^or^^  rather  the  sun,  and^notthe  itioonr  fbr 
it;(Rhines  brigfal^'and  netretdia^^es,  but  keq^  hia  eoursia 
Uiftfy.  I£  libow would  have  finch  a  one,  take  me:  And- 
take  m^  tahe  s  sddler ;  take  a  scddiei^  take  a  king:/ 
Akid  irhat«a}«8t  thon  then  to  my  lore?  speak,  my^iib^' 
aidi&klyf  I  pray  tliee. 

•  {JSiai6.\^l»  itpowUe  dat  I  ahoidd  love  de  •eDeay>of' 
TflaiM^- 

)  iKr  Hanv  N^ ;  it  ia  not  possible,  yon  sboiihi'<iow  tfie« 
e^ifemy  6t  Eranoe,  'Kate:  but,  in  loving  me,  yoir.8hoiiMi 
loifle  the  friend  4]f  SV^aace;  for  I  lore  Sfeance  soweQ^l 
ihH&il  mil  not  part  with  a  vBlage of  it;  I  will bsLveib 
all  mine:  and,  Kate,  wh^i  France  ia  mine^  aiKl  I  anti 
yours,  then  yours  is  France,  and  you  are  mneb  *  rV 
'JSili^Ai  I  cannat'teH  vatisdat  t     \ 

JK.Otru   Ko^  Kate?    I  will  tcU  thee  in  Ehenck; 
whid^  J  amr  9ttie^  will  hang  upon  n^  tongue  like  a* 
newHOoanried  wife  about  her  husband's  neck,  faaidfy  ia.f 
bexiah9(dcvo£    Qfttmd  fta^  la  potsestion  de  JSrancer^eti 
quand  vous  avez  le  possession  de  moif  (let  me^see^  what^ 
tfafln?,j9Bint  Bennia  be  my  speeAiy-^danc  vostre  est 
France^  ef,  voti$  estesmienne.    It  is  as  easy  for  n^  K|itei,t, 
taimnq^er.  tb^  k4Pgdom,.as  to^peak  so  mutdi  more 
Eiencb:  I  shall  never  move  thee  in  fr^i^  unleM-it;! 
b6  to  lau(^  at  me.  v       ^ 

'"}•".'■       '  '     '  .       •  .  '" 

9  ..ll  take  a  feUow  of  plam  and  uncoined  constancy:]  Uncoined 
comtancy  signifies  real  and  true  constancy,  unrefined  and  unadorned, 

JOHKSOK. 
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'  ICath.  Stnifvosire  hamewr^  le  Franfois  que  vma^pmiety 
ea  meiUem^  que  PAr^^  U^l  je  pake^         '       » 

K.Hm*  No^  '&^  is'tBOl^  Kale  :<bnt  thy  speaking 
of  my  Umgmd9  and  I  tfaiiK,  most  truly  fidsely^  musi 
Meds  be  granted  to  b^auidi  at  Y>n6.  Bat^  Kaite^  doet 
thou  imdeastand  tibuamuch  English?  Canst  thou  lovb 
me?  .'      / 

iKtah.  I  cannot  telL 

£  Hen.  Can  any  of  your  iMighboim  tdl^  Kab?  iqft 
«pfc  tham* .  Come,  I  kno\r  dicHi  lowit  me :  and  at  ni^lit 
when  yon  oome  into  year  dutet^  ywill  qiieBtiDni£fe 
^ttitlewomao:  about  me;  and  I  knolr^  Kttix^  yo(ii(i#ilI|i 
tober,  dnpraiae  those  parte  in  me,  that  yda  Uve  iriMi 
your  heart:  but^  good  Kate^  mock  me  m«tiafii)bpf|  tK%! 
ryiheri  gendepimoess,  becauae  I  kyve'theer<crila&y.^Mif 
ever  diou  be'stminey  Kate,  (as  I  havea::aaiiuig'^iailii- 
wid^nr me,  idls  me,«-^thou  ehalt,)  I  get 4iee  irith^'scii^* 
bling,  and  thou  must  therefore  needs  prove  "tt^jfood) 
airidieD»Ureflder:  Shall  not  thou  and'I,  bdtweehvsaint 
JBcnnia  and  samt  Geoige,  ooDnpounde  boyv^hilfiFitiidiV' 
half  Ei^liah,  that  shall  goto  Conatahtbopk^  ^ndutidre' 
tkeTurkby  the  beard?  shall  we  not?  whMiSayeatlhev^' 
nvf  fidr  flower*de-luce ?  .   i' 

Kath.  Idonotknbw  dat.      .  ^  v    i    ';  ,  \ 

K  Hen.  No;  'tis  hereafter  to ^know^  botrnow  t6'peo^ 
mite:  do  bnt  now  promise)  Kate,  yon  will  endeiv^b: 
for  your  French  part  of  such  a  boy;  and,  ibr  ni^  Aug- 
liflh  inbiely,.  take  the  word  of  a  kuig  awi^  a  hndidor.  ^ 
How  answer  you,  la  pbu  belle  Katka^t^dumonde,  4mm 
irei  Aare.et  divine  deesK?  -  .> 

KoA.  Your  nugesii  'tcve/ausse  Eceneh  enoagh  iai 
deoeive  de  most  sage  damoiselle  dat  is  en  FtaiHU*   >      •  1 

Ki.  Hen.  Now,  fye  upon  my  folae  Frencb !  By  nrine 
honour,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate :  by  which 
honour  I  dare  not  swear,  thou  lovest  me;  yet  txxy  blood 
begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  die 
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poor  and  ontempering  eflhot^  of  my  visage/  Kow 
beshrew  mjr  fethePs  atnbiticm  I  he  was  thiiifchig  of  eiffl 
wars  when  he  got  me  $  therefore  was  I  created  wkh  a 
stobbom  outside,  with  an  asp^of  iroiH  diat^  when  I 
come  tx>  woo  hdies,  I  fright  them.  But,  in  laith,  Sate^ 
the  dder  I  wax,  the  better  I  shall  appear:  my  oemftnt 
is,  that  old  age,  that  ill-layer-up  of  beauty,  can  do  no 
more  spoil  upon  my  face :  thou  hast  me,  if  thoti  hast 
me,  at  the  worst ;  and  thou  sfaalt  wear  me,  if  thou  wear 
me,  better  and  better;  And  therefore  tell  me,  moit&ir 
Katharine,  will  you  hare  me  ?  Put  off  your  maiden 
blushes :  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  h^at  wkh  ^ 
looks  of  an  empress ;  take  me  by  die  hand»  attd  say  -^ 
Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine:  which  Word  Aou  Aak 
no  sooner  Uess  mine  ear  withal,  but  I  will  tell  thee 
alocfd— ^England  is  thine,  Ireland  is  thine^  FVanoe  is 
thhie,  and  Heniy  Flantagenet  is  thinej  who,  Am^  I 
speak  it  before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  feOow  with  At 
best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the  best  king  of  govd  ftUows. 
Come,  your  answer  in  broken  musick;  far  Iby  ^ee  is 
nmsick,  and  thy  En^h  brokent  therefore,  queen  of 
all,  tCitharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  Engtirii^ 
Wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Kath.  Dat  is,  as  it  shall  please  de  rojf  numpen. 

K.  Hifu  Nay,  it  wiU  please  him  well,  Kate;  it  shall 
please  him,  Kate. 

Rath.  Den  it  shall  also  content  me. 

K.  Ibn.  Up^n  that  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  i  daU 
you  — *  my  (pieen. 

Kath.  JMissez^manseigneurflakua^hiUiiKs  majig^je 
Hiveuxp&int  que  wus  akbaissez  voOre  grandmtry  enbctUant 
la  main  d^une  W9tre  indigHe  iemteurfp  mnmeB  mta^Je 
torn  supplier  mon  trti  pumant  Higneut. 

1 ^v^vetAi^erv^elfeti*^]  The  utaiB  is, that  jfoti  lo^  aieeel*' 

iRMiMttiiKttg  My  tee  ha»  no  {MW^  te  ttnip6r^  k  t*  loten  yea  «# 
my  purpose. 
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iLHen.  Th«B  I  wOl  ki»  your  lipt,  Kate. 

Kath.  Le$  dames,  et  damoUeUes,  pour  estre  baisU$ 
deoant  lew  napces^  il  tiest  pas  le  ca&tume  de  France. 

Km  Heih  Madam  my  interpreter,  what  eays.sh»? 

Jlice^  Dat  it  is  mot  be  de  &6hion  pour  ks  ladies  of 
Frgiioe^  -^I  cannoC  tdi  what  is,  baiter^  en  English. 

ILHen  To  kiss. 

JUee.  Your  mqesT^  entendre  bettre  que  nu^. 

IL  Hen*  It  is  not  die  Aahion  for  the  maids  in  Eranoe 
to  kiss  before  they  are  married,  would  dbe  say  ? 

Alice.  Ocy,  vrcn^mmL 

K»Hen.  O^  Kate,  nice  cuatoms  cmt'sy  to  great 
kings.  Dear  Kate^  you  and  I  camiot  be  conlSiied 
within  the  weak  list^  of  a  country's  fiuhion:  we  are 
the  makers  of  manners,  Kate ;  and  the  liberty  that  fol* 
lows  our  places,  atops  the  moodis  of  all  &id*fiiults ; 
as  I  will  do  yours,  for  upholding  the  nice  fi^hioa  of 
ynr  country,  in  denying  me  a  kiss:  therefcre^  pa- 
tiently, and  yielding  [li^ng  her*']  You  hare  witch-* 
oraft  in  yimr  lips,  Kata :  there  ia  nu»e  ekupienoe  in  a 
SHg^  touch  of  dM9Q^  thflU  in  the  tongues  of  die  French 
oowoidl;  and  they  should  socmex  persuade  Harry  of 
England,  than  a  general  petition  of  monarchs.  Hera 
ODBies  your  firther. 

Enter  the  French  Kin^  and  Queen^  Burcsvndy,  Bbo* 
FORD,  Oloster,  Exbteii^  WflSTMORfeLAND^  and  Mer 
Fnancli  and  EngiUsh  LcM^da. 

Hur.  Cted  stttfe  ytftst  mqesty !  tny  royal  cousin,  teach 
you  tmr  princess  English  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fiur  cousin,  how 
perfeetfy*  I  love  her;  and  that  is  good  English. 

Bur.  Is  she  no^ apt? 

K.  Hen.  Our  tongue  Is  it>u]gh,  cok;  and  my  condi- 
tion tt  not  smooth^:  so  that,  ha\dng  neither  the  voice, 

« weaik  fist  — \  i.  e.  slight  barrier. 

s  —  itey  condition  is  not  Mtnoolh:']  CondHion  is  temper. 
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nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot  bo  conjiue 
up  the  spirit  of  love  in  her,  that  he  will  appear  in  his 
true  likeness. 

Bur.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirtfa%  if  I  answer 
you  for  that  If  you  would  conjure  in  her  you  must 
make  a  circle :  if  conjure  up  love  in  her  in  his  true  like- 
ness, he  must  appear  naked,  and  blind :  Can  you  bkane 
her  then,  being  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  viigin 
crimson  of  nuidesty,  if  she  deny  the  appearance  of  a 
naked  bUnd  boy  in  her  naked  seeingsdf  ?  It  were,  my 
lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  consign  to* 

K.  Hen.  Yet  they  do  wink,  and  jrield ;  as  love  is 
blind,  and  enforces* 

Bur.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when  th^  see 
not  what  they  do. 

XL  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  oourin  to 
consent  to  winking. 

Bur.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  kud,  if  you 
will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning :  for  maids  well 
summered  and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at  Bartholomew- 
tide,  blind,  thou^  they  have  their  qres;  and  then  they 
will  endure  handling,  which  before  would  not  abide 
looking  on. 

K.  Hen.  This  moral  ^  ties  me  over  to  time,  and  a  hot 
summer ;  and  so  I  will  catch  the  fly,  your  cousin,  in  the 
the  latter  end,  and  she  must  be  blind  too. 

Bur.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  so ;  and  you  may,  some  of  you,  thank 
love  for  my  blindness ;  who  cannot  see  many  a  fidr 
French  dty,  for  one  &ir  French  maid  that  stands  in 
my  way. 

Fr.  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  perspectively, 

^Pardimthefrmkneuqfw^mir0^  We  have  here  but  a  meaii 
dialogue  for  princeB ;  the  memment  is  very  gross,  and  the  •fntjimw^ 
are  veiy  worthless.    Johnson. 

a  7%if  moral—]  That  is,  the  appiicatioii  of  this  fiiUe.  The  Mo- 
ra/ being  the  application  of  a  fable,  our  author  calls  any  applicatioB 
amoivr/. 
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the  citks  tumed  into  a  maid;  fi^r  they  ara  a^  girdled 
with  maiden  walls,  that  war  hath  never  entered. 

£/£?».  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 

JPi-.fSfig.  Sopleiioyoiu 

.  IL  Ha^  I  am  ccmtent;  so  the  maiden  cities  you  talk 
o^  may  wait  on  her :  so  the  maid^  tJbat  «tood  in  the  way 
of  f  my  wishi  shall  show  me  the  way  to  my  will. 

Fr.  King.  We  have  consented  to  all  terms  of  reason* 

K,  Hm.  Is't  80^  my  lords  of  England  ? 

West.  The  kh^  ha^  grsniiied  every  article: 
His  daughter^  fiiist;  ^nd  then,  in  sequel^  ally 
According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures* 

Exe.  Only,  he  hath  not  yet  subscribed  this ; — Where 
your  majesty  demands,  —  That  the  king  of  France, 
having  any  occasion  to  write  for  matter  of  grant,  shall 
name  your  highness  in  this  form^  and  with  this  addi- 
tion, in  Freodatf  ^^  Noire  tres  cierJUzHemym^  d^Jii^^ 
terre,  her^tier  de  Ihw^s  a^  thus  in  Latin,  »*-/V^ 
darissimus  ^tts  nfifkr  Henricus^  rex  Af^Ue^  et  hav^s 
Frandm. 

Fr.  King.  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so  denied. 
But  your  request  shaU  make  me  let  it  pass* 

K  Hen.  I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear  alliance. 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest : 
And,  thereupon,  give  me  your  dau^ter. 

Fr.king.  Take  her,  fair  son;  and  firom  her  blood 
raise  up 
Issue  to  me :  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  lock,  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness. 
May  cease  their  hatred ;  and  this  dear  conjunction 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  christian-like  accord 
In  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  sword  'twixt  England  and  fidr  FVance. 

JU.  Amen ! 

f  Mr.  StecvcM,  in  edit  1793, 15  vols,  reads  ^fir  my  wWi.'* 
roL.  V.     .  R 
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242  KING  HENRY  V.  Act  V. 

K.Hen.  Now  welcome,  Kate:  —  and  bear  me  wit- 
ness ally 
That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sovereign  queen.     [FlouriA. 

Q.  Isab.  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages, 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one ! 
As  man  and  wife,  bemg  two,  are  one  in  love, 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal. 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy, 
Whieh  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage, 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms. 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league ; 
That  English  may  as  French,  French  Englishmen, 
Becein^  each  other !  —  God  speak  this  Amen  ! 

AH.  Amen! 

K.Hen.  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage:^*- on  which 
day, 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we'll  take  your  oath. 
And  all  the  peers',  for  surety  of  our  lei^es.  ^^ 
Then  shaU  I  swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me; 
And  may  our  oaths  we'll  kept  and  prosp'rous  be ! 

{Exeunt. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Thus  far,  with  roughs  and  all  unable  pen, 

Our  bending  ^  author  hath  pursu'd  the  story ; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men. 

Mangling  by  starts  ^  the  fiill  course  of  their  glory. 
Small  time,  but,  in  that  small,  most  ^eatly  liv^d 

This  star  of  Eqgland:  fortune  made  his  sword ; 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  ®  he  achieved. 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 
Henry  the  sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  king 

Of  France  and  England  did  this  king  succ^ ; 

6  —  Our  bending  author — ]  By  bending,  our  author  meant  im- 
equal  to  the  iveigkt  of  his  sutjecl ;  and  bending  beneath  it. 

7 .  Mangling  by  starts  — ]   By  touching  only  on  select  parts. 

8 .,...—  the  world^s  best  garden  — j  i.  e.  France. 
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Scene  IL  KING  HENRY  V.  243 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managmg, 
That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his   England 
bleed: 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown ;  and,  for  their  sake, 
In  yoor  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take.  [£nV.^ 

9  This  play  has  many  scenes  of  high  dignity,  and  many  of  easy 
merriment  The-character  of  the  king  is  well  supported,  except  in 
his  courtship,  where  he  has  neither  the  vivacity  of  Hd,  nor  the 
grandeur  of  Henry.  The  humour  of  Pistol  is  very  happily  con- 
tinued :  his  character  has  perhaps  been  the  model  of  all  the  bullies 
that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  English  stage. 

The  lines  given  to  the  Chorus  have  many  admirers;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  in  them  a  little  may  be  praised,  and  much  must  be  foigiven ; 
nor  can  it  be  easily  discovered  why  the  intelligence  given  by  the 
Chpnis  is  more  necessary  in  this  play  than  in  many  others  where  it  is 
omitted.  The  great  defect  of  this  play  is  the  emptiness  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  last  act,  which  a  very  little  diligence  might  have  eadly 
avoided.    Johnson. 
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KING  HENRY  VI. 

PART  I. 
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Tr8  historical  tnuuactions  eontained  in  this  play,  take  in  tbe 
compass  of  above  thirty  years.  I  must  observe^  however,  that  our 
author,  in  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VL  has  not  been  very  precise 
to  the  date  and  dispositioik  of  his  fiicts;  but  shuffled  them,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  out  of  time.  For  instance,  the  lord  Talbot  is 
killed  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Act  of  this  play,  who  in  reality  did 
not  (all  dll  the  18di  of  July,  1458:  and  T%e  Second  Part  of 
Henry  VL  opens  widi  the  marriage  of  the  king^  which  was  so- 
lemnized eight  years  before  Talbot's  death,  in  the  year  1445. 
Again,  in  the  Second  Part,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham  is  introduced 
to  insult  Queen  Maigaret !  though  her  penance  and  banishment 
for  sorcery  happened  diree  years  before  that  princess  came  over  ta 
England.  I  could  point  out  many  other  transgressbns  against  his- 
tory, as  ftr  as  the  order  of  time  is  concerned.  Indeed,  though 
there  are  several  master-strokes  in  these  three  plays,  whidi  incon- 
testibly  betray  the  workmanship  of  Shakspeare;  yet  I  am  ahnost 
doubtfol,  whether  they  were  entirely  of  his  writing.  And  unless 
they  were  wrote  by  him  very  early,  I  should  rather  imag^e  them 
to  have  b^H  brought  to  hhn  as  a  director  of  the  ftag^;  and  so 
have  recdved  some  finishing  beauties  at  his  hand.  An  accurate 
observer  will  easily  see,  the  diction  of  them  is  more  obsolete,  and 
the  numbers  more  mean  and  prosaica),  than  in  the  generality  of 
his  genuine  compositions.    Trxobald. 

Like  many  others,  I  was  long  struck  with  the  many  evident 
Skakapearianiemt  in  these  plays,  which  appeared  to  me  to  carry 
such  decisive  weight,  that  I  could  scarcely  bring  myself  to  examine 
with  attention  any  cmT  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  against 
his  being  the  author  of  them.  But  I  should  have  adverted  to  a 
veiy  striking  circumstance  which  distinguishes  this  first  part  from 
the  other  parts  of  King  Henry  VL  This  circumstance  is,  that 
none  of  these  Shakspearian  passages  are  to  be  found  here,  though 
several  are  scattered  through  the  two  other  parts.  I  am  dierefore 
decisively  of  opinion  that  tMe  play  was  not  written  by  Shakqieaie. 
I  would  here  request  the  reader  to  attend  particularly  to  the  ver- 
sification of  this  piece,  (of  which  almost  every  line  has  a  pause  at 
the  end,)  which  is  so  different  from  that  of  Shakspeare's  undoubted 
plays,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  two  succeeding  pieces,  as 
altered  by  him,  and  so  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  tra^ 
gedies  written  by  others  before  and  about  the  time  of  his  first  com- 
mencing author,  that  this  alone  might  decide  the  question,  without 
taking  into  the  account  the  numerous  classical  allusions  which  are 
found  in  this  first  part. 

With  respect  to  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Ki$ig  Henry  VL  or, 
as  they  were  originally  called.  The  Contention  of  the  Ikoo  famous 
Houses  tf  Yorke  and  Lancaster^  they  stand,  in  my  apprehension, 
on  a  very  diflerent  ground  from  that  of  this  first  part,  or,  as  I  be- 
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liere  it  WW  anciently  adled»  The  Pk^  of  King  Henry  VL—The  Can- 
iention^  ftc  printed  in  two  parts,  in  quarto,  1600,  was,  I  concttv^ 
the  production  of  some  playwright  who  preceded,  or  was  contem- 
poraiy  with  Shakspeare;  and  out  of  that  piece  he  formed  the  two 
plays  which  are  now  denominated  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
King  Henry  VL;  as»  out  of  the  old  pkys  of  King  John  and  The 
Tmnng  cf  the  Shrew^  he  formed  two  other  plays  with  the  same 
titles. 

This  M  play  of  King  Henry  VL  now  before  us,  or  as  our  au- 
thor's editors  have  called  it,  the  JSrst  part  of  Zing  Henry  VL  I 
suppose,  to  have  been  written  in  1589,  or  before.  The  dbposidon 
of  £u:ts  in  these  three  plays*  not  always  corresponding  with  the 
dates,  which  Mr.  Theobald  mentions,  and  the  want  of  nniformily 
and  consistency  in  the  series  of  events  exhibited,  may  periiaps  be  in 
scHne  measure  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  now  stated.  As  to 
our  author's  having  accepted  these  pieces  as  a  director  of  the 
stag^  he  had,  I  £ear,  no  pretension  to  such  a'situation  at  so  early  a 
period.    Mai.one. 

The  chief  argument  on  which  the  first  paragraph  of  the  foregoing 
note  depends,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  conclusive.  This  historical 
play  might  have  been  one  of  our  author's  earliest  dramatick  efibrts : 
and  almost  every  young  poet  begins  his  career  by  imitation.  Shak- 
speare, therefore,  till  he  felt  his  own  strength^  perhaps  servilely  con- 
formed to  the  style  and  manner  of  his  pr^ecessors.    Stejsvbni. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


KhigHzmY  the  Sixth. 

Duke  of  Gloster,  Unde  to  the  ISngj  and  Protector. 

Date  of  Bedford,   Uncle  to  the  King,  and  Regent  tf 
France. 

Thomas  Beaupprt^  Duke  qf  Exeter^  great  Unek  to 
the  King. 

HfiKRY  Beaufort,  great  Uncle  to  the  King,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  qfierwards  Cardinal. 

John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset;  qfterwtrds  Duke. 

Richard  Plantaoekst,  eldest  Son  of  Ricliard  UAe  Bad 
of  Cambridge ;  afterwards  Duke  of  York. 

Earl  of  Warwick.   Earl  of  Salisbury.  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk. 

hord  Talbot,  cfterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury: 

John  Talbot,  his  Son. 

Edmund  Mortimer,  jBarZ^  March. 

Mortimer's  Keeper,  and  a  Lawyer. 

Sir  John  Fasfolfb.    Sir  WnxuM  Lucr. 

Sir  William  GHlaMdale.    Sir  Thomas  Gargrave. 

Mayor  of  London.     Woodville,  lAeut.  of  the  Taioer. 

Vernon,  of  the  White  Rose,  or  YoT\i  faction. 

Basset,  of  the  Red  Rose,  or  Lsncsister  faction. 

Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  King  of  France. 

Reignier,  Duke  ^  Anjou,  and  titular  King  of  Naples. 

Duke  of  Burgundy.    Duke  of  Alen^on. 

Gooemor  of  Paris.     Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Jlfos^^/^Gfimn^  ^  Orleans,  and  his  Son. 

General  oft/ie  French  Forces  in  Bourdeaux. 

A  French  Sergeant.    A  Porter. 

An  old  Shepherd,  Father  to  Joan  la  Pucelle. 

Margaret,  Daughter  to  Reignier ;  afterwards  married 
to  King  Henry. 

Countess  of  Auvergne. 

Joan  la  Pucelle,  commonfy  called  Joan  of  Arc. 

Fiends  appearing  to  La  Pnoelle,  Lords,  Warders  of  the 
Tomer,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,   and 
seoeral  AttendofUs  both  on  the  English  and  IVendi. 
SCENE3  partly  in  England,  and  parib/  in  France. 
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FIRST  PART  OF 

KING  HENRY   VL 


ACT  L 

SCENE  h  —  Westminster  Jbb^ 

Dead  March*  Cknyse  of  Hjsxg  Hsj^RT  A^  Jffifih  di^ 
aweredj  lying  in  sMej  atUnded  on  ijf,  the  JOfAes.  iff 
Bbdfobd»  GLoaTEBp  and  £xbt£E.;  the  J&irl  ^ W^n- 
wicK,  the  Bishop  of  WiNcsassT£B»  Herafds^  4fc. 

Bed.  Hong  be  the  heavens  whfa  black%  yield  ddy  to 
night  I 
Comets,  impottiiig  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky; 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars. 
That  have  cot\sented  unto  Hepry^s  death  ! 
f  Henry  the  fifth,  too  &qiou3  to  Uye  long ! 
England  ne'er  lost  4  king  of  so  mnch  worth. 

Glo.  England  ne'er  had  a  king,  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  deserving  to  command : 
His  bnmdish'd  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams; 
His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings ; 
His  sparkling  eyes  replete  with  wrathfiil  fire. 
More  duzled  and  drove  back  his  < 


1  Hungheiheheavem  ynthhlack^  Alluding  to  our  ancient  stage- 
practice  when  a  tragedy  was  to  be  expected. 
t  "  King  Henry/*  ^c.     Malone. 
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250  FIRST  PART  OF  Act  I. 

Than  mid-day  sun,  fierce  bent  against  their  fiices. 
What  should  I  say?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech : 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand,  but  conquered. 

Exe.  We  mourn  in  black;  Why  mourn  we  not  in 
blood? 
Henry  is  dead,  and  never  shall  revive : 
Upcm  a  wooden  ooflSn  we  attend; 
And  death's  dishonourable  victory 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify, 
lake  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What?  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap, 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow? 
Or  shall  we  think  the  subde-witted  French' 
Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  that,  afiraid  of  him. 
By  magick  verses  have  contriv'd  his  end? 

Win.  He  was  a  king  bless'd  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment  day 
So  dreadfid  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight. 
Thebatdes  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  fought : 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperous. 

6fo.  The  diurch  !  where  is  it?  had  not  church-men 
pray'd. 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  deca/d : 
None  do  you  like  but  an  efieminate  prince. 
Whom,  Iflce  a  school-boy,  you  may  over-awe. 

Win.  Gloster,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art  protector ; 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud ;  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe. 
More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen,  may. 

Glo.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the  flesh ; 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'st, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 


« The nMe^^ekted  French^ he.]  There  was  a  notion preni- 

lent  a  long  time,  that  life  imgfat  be  taken  away  by  metrical  charms. 
As  superstition  grew  weaker,  these  charms  were  imagined  only  to 
have  power  on  irrational  animals.  In  our  authoPs  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Irish  could  kill  rats  by  a  song. 
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ScKHB  L  KINO  HENRY  VL  351 


Bed.  Cease^  oeeae  these  jars,  and  real  your  lainds  in 
peaoel 
Let^s  to  the  altar  3 -»  Heralds,  wait  on  us:  — 
Instead  of  gold,  we^U  effisr  up  our  arms ; 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry's  dead.  — 
Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years, 
When  at  their  mothers'  moist  qres  f  babes  shall  suck ; 
Oar  isle  be  made  a  nouridi  ^  of  salt  tears. 
And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead.  — 
Henry  the  fifth  !  thy  ghost  I  invocate; 
Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils ! 
Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens  I 
A  fiur  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make. 
Than  Julius  Oesar,  or  bright «— — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all ! 
Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  loss,  df  slaughter,  and  discomfiture : 
Ouienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans, 
Paris,  Ouysors,  Poictiers,  are  all  quite  lost 

Bed.  What  sa/st  thou,  man,  befi>re  dead  Henry's 
corse? 
Speak  softly ;  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burst  his  lead,  and  rise  from  death. 

Glo.  fe  Paris  lost  ?  is  RoUen  yielded  up  ? 
If  Henry  were  recalled  to  life  again, 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield  the  ghost 

Exe.  How  were  they  lost  ?  what  treachery  was  us*d  ? 

Mess.  No  treachery ;  but  want  of  men  and  money. 
Among  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered,  — 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions ; 
And,  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatched  and  fought, 


t  **  moistenM  eyes"— Malons. 

3  Our  uU  be  made  a  nourish,]  probably  a  nurse. 
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figs  rmST  PAST  e«  Amh 

Yott  age  ^Bpatiaiffolf^nr  girnnmir 

One  would  have  lingering  warsy  with  littW.MN|t ; 

Anotharwoeld  fly  swifts  bill  w«iMeth.wiiigft; 

t  A  third  man  thfailai»  witl|oul>aqpBMa  U^'^  • 

By  goil^il  fiuv  woids  peace,  nagr  b0.obtuii'4* 

Awake,  awake,  Englidi  nohilkjr  1 

Let  not  slolh  dim  y par  hoDMHTi,  B«i«»4Migot( 

Cropp'd  are  the.flmwMle^luovm  youcanu  ji 

Of  inland's  coat  one  kalf  is  eat  anray; 

JSx^.  Were  our  tea»  wanting  4o  ttds  fiuiorak: 
lliese  tidings  would  eaU^Mlii  Jiffirflqiwingrtideis..* 

Bed.  Metheyconoem;  regcnt/I  am.  of  Franca !««?»  , 
Give  me  my  steeled  eoat,  TU  figlit  for  Fnttoa  «*^ 
Away  with  these  disgvaeefid  wdUog  lehaa ! 
Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes^ 
To  weep  theur  intermicsive  miseries.  ^ 

.  EtUer  itnother  Messo^ier. 

2  Mess.  Lordsii  view  these  letters*  luU  oC  bad  ms^ 
chance^ 
France  is  revolted  firom  th^  English  quite; 
Ejccept  some  pcytty  towns  (^  no  import : 
The  Dauphin  Charles  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims ; 
The  bastiurd  of  Orleans  with  him  is:  joiu'd ; 
Reignier,  dukei  of  Aiyau,  doth  take  his  part ; 
The  duke  of.  Aleofon  flieth  to  his  side. 

Exe.  Hie  Dauphin  crowned  king  !  all  fly.to  him  J 
O,  whitl^r  shall  we  fly  from  this  repnoach  ? 

Glo.  We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our  enemies*  throats:  — 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack,  I'll  fight  it  out 

Bed.  Oloster,  why  doubt'st  thou  of  my  forwardness  ? 

t«AtUrdtlHnks,"ftc    Kki^im. 

4  .«-  Yifx  flowing  Hdetf]  i.  e.  England's  flowing  tides. 

» ....  tkeir  nUermittive  mi$eriet.]  i.  e.  their  miseries,  wfaidi  hare 
had  only  a  short  intermissioi)  fron  Henry  the  Fifth's  death  to  mj 
coming  amongst  them. 
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An  army  hftvt  I:aMittttrfd)iil  ttiy-tfamghlif 
Wherewith  abo^f  iMMeik.i>wiMhnit 


S  Mess.  My  gracious  lords,  —  to  add  to  your  laments, 
IVherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  nearse,  — 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  %ht. 
Betwixt  the  stout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 

Win.  What !  .wherein  Talbot  overcame?  is't  so? 

S  Mess.  O,  no ;  wherein  lord  Talbot  was  overthrown: 
The  circumstance  111  tell  you  tnore  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  lord, 
Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
Haying  fiiU  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  broop. 
By  three  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon : 
No  leisure  had  he  to  ei^rank  his  men ; 
He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers; 
Instead  whereoi^  sharp  stakes,  plucked  out  of  hedges, 
They  pitched  m,  the  ground  confiisedly. 
To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in. 
More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued ; 
Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  liuman  thought. 
Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lance. 
Hwndreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand  him ; 
Ilerc,  there,  and  every  where,  enraged  he  slew : 
The  French  exclaimed,  The  devil  was  in  arms; 
All  the  whole  army  stood  agaz^d  on  him : 
His  soldiers,  spying  his  imdaunted  spirit, 
A  Talbot !  a  Talbot !  cried  out  amain. 
And  rush'd  into  the  bowels  of  the  batde. 
Here  had  the  conquest  ftdly  been  seal'd  up. 
If  ^  Johli  Faaloife  ^  had  not  play'dttbe  cowacd ; 

«  If  sir  John  Fatioffe,  Sec)   For  an  account  of  this  ar  John  Fas- 
toUe,  aee  Anstis's  Trcaiite  <m  the  Order  of  (he  Garter ;  Parkins's  Sup- 
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He  being  m  the  Tswaid,  (plac'd  behiad^ 

With  purpose  to  reliflnre  and  follow  them,) 

Cowardly  fled,  not  having  strode  one  stroke. 

Hence  grew  the  general  wre<^  and  massacre ; 

Enclosed  were  they  with  their  enemies : 

A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace, 

Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  ttie  back; 

Whom  all  France,  with  their  chief  assembled  strength. 

Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

Bed.  Is  Talbot  slain  ?  then  I  will  slay  myself 
For  living  idly  here,  in  pomp  and  ease. 
Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid. 
Unto  his  dastard  foe-men  is  betray'd. 

3  Mess.  O  no,  he  lives ;  but  is  took  prisoner. 
And  lord  Scales  with  him,  and  lord  Hurigerford : 
Most  of  the  rest  slaughtered,  or  took,  likewise. 

Bed.  His  ransome  there  is  none  but  I  shaU  pay : 
I'll  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne, 
His  crown  shall  be  the  ransome  of  my  friend ; 
Four  of  their  lords  I'll  change  for  one  of  ours.  — 
Farewell,  my  masters ;  to  my  task  will  I ; 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make. 
To  keep  our  great  saint  George's  feast  withal: 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take. 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shaU  make  all  Europe  quake. 

3  Mess.  So  you  had  need ;  for  Orleans  is  besieged ; 
The  English  army  is  grown  weak  and  feint : 
The  earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply, 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny, 
Smce  they,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 

Ea:e.  Remember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry  sworn ; 


piement  to  MmJIekTs  ETutory  o/NorfM  ;  Tfeuinef's  BMMeca  JBri- 
ianmca  ;  or  Capel's  notes,  vol.  u.  p.  331 . ;  ISr  John  Fenn's  CoUeetitm 
of  the  Poiton  Letters  ;  and  Biographia  BrUannka,  vol.  v.;  an  elaborate 
article  by  Mr.  Gough,  which  none  of  the  commentators  appear  to 
have  consulted. 
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Eidier  to  quell  the  Dauphin  uttseriy, 
Or  bring  him  in  obedienoe  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  I  do  remember  it;  and  here tid^e  leave. 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  [£n^. 

Gla.  ril  to  the  Tower,  with  all  the  htote  I  can, 
To  view  the  artilleiy  and  munition ; 
And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king*        [£rfV. 

Eape.  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king  is. 
Being  ordain'd  his  special  governor ; 
And  for  his  safety  there  I'U  best  devise.  lExiL 

Win.  Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  attend: 
I  am  left  out;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-office ; 
The  kii^  from  Eltham  I  ihtend  to  send, 
And  ait  at  chiefest  stem  of  publick  weal. 

lExit.    Scene  cUna. 


SCENE  II. 
France.     Before  Orleans. 

Enter  Charles,  mth  his  Forces;  ALEN90N,  Reignier, 
and  Others. 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the  havens, 
So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  notimown : 
Late  did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side; 
Now  we  are  victors,  upon  us  he  smiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment,  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleasure  here  we  lie,  near  Orleans ; 
Otherwhiles,  the  femish'd  English,  like  pale  ghosts. 
Faintly  besi^;e  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 

Alen.  They  want  their  porridge,  and  thek  &t  bull- 
beeves: 
Either  they  must  be  dieted  like  mules, 
And  have  their  provender  tyed  to  their  mouths, 
Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 

B£ig.  Let's  raise  the  si^;e;  Why  live  we  idly  here  ? 
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Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear: 
Remaineth  none,  but  mad4>yaan'd  Salisbufy; 
And  he  magr  ^iv«ll  in  firetting  spend  his  gall» 
Nor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  nudoe  war* 

Char^  Sound,  sound  alanun ;  we  will  null  on  tfaenu 
Now  for  the  honour  of  the  forloiv  Frendi : 
Him  I  foigire  my  death,  that  Idlleth  me, 
When  he  seesme  go  back  onefoot,  orfly.        [£mm/. 


.    Alarums^  Excursions  s  afterwards  a  RdreaU 

Be^enter  Charles,  Alen^on,  Reigni^r,  and  Others. 

Char.  Who  ever  saw  the  like  ?  what  nen.havo  I  ?-«- 
D(^!  cowards!  dastatds  !<"*- 1  would  te%r  have  fled, 
fiat  that  they  left  me  'midst  my  enemies. 

Be^.  Salisbury  is  a  desperate  homicide ; 
He  figfateth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food. 
Do  rush  upon  us  as  tlieir  hungry  prey.^ 

Alen.  Froissard,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, 
England  all  Oliversand  Rowlands  bred,® 
During  the  time  Edward  the  third  did  reign. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 
Ftfr  ntthe  but  Staison^  land  Ooliasses, 
It  sendeth  foi^  to  skintaish.    One  to  ten ! 
Lean  raw-bon*d  itecalsl  who  would  e'er  suppose 
Tley  had  such  towage  and  audacity  ? 

7 as  iheir  hungry  prtjy,]  i.t,  tie  prtyjor  which  tbetf  are 

hungry, 

•  EngjiMd  all  Olivers  a$id^  Rowlandt  bred,]  Hiese  were  two  of  the 
thdiit  famous  in  the  Hst  of  Chorlemagoe^s  tweli«  peen;  and  thdr  ex- 
ploits are  rendered  so  ridiculously  and  equally  extravagant  by  the 
old  romancers,  that  from  thence  arose  that  saying  amongst  our  phun 
and  sennble  ancestors^  o£gnmig  one  a  Rowland  for  Mt  ORver,  to  sig* 
nify  the  matching  one  incredible  lie  with  another.        WAftBuaroN. 

Rather,  to  oppose  one  hero  to  another;  i.  e.  to  give  a  persak  as 
goodaimmkeMrigs.    Stttfevnts. 
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Chcar.  Let's  leave  this  town ;  fiwr  they  are  hair-brain'd 
slaves, 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager : 
Of  old  I  know  them ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they'll  tear  down,  than  forsake  the  siege. 

Reig.  I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals  ^  or  device, 
Their  arms  are  set,  like  docks,  still  to  strike  on ; 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so,  as  they  do. 
By  my  consent,  we'll  e'en  let  them  alone. 

Men.  Be  it  so. 


Enter  the  Bastard  g/*  Orleans. 

Ba^.  Where's  the  prince  Dauphin  ?  I  have  news  for 
him. 

Char.  Bastard  of  Orleans  S  thrice  welcome  to  us. 

Bast.  Methinks,  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer  ap- 
paU'dj 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  ? 
Be  not  dismay'd,  for  succour  is  at  hand: 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven. 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege. 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath. 


9  gmmalt — ]  A  ghnmalis  apiece  of  jointed  work,  where  one 

piece  moves  within  another,  whence  it  is  taken  at  large  for  an  ejtgine. 
It  is  now  by  the  vulgar  called  a  ffmcradc, 

1  Bastard  of  Orleans^  That  tihis  in  former  times  was  not  a  tertn 
of  reproach,  see  Bishop  Hurd's  Letters  on  CMoalrtf  and  Romance,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Dialogues,  p.  235,  who  observing  on  circum- 
stances of  agreement  between  the  heroick  and  Gothick  manners,  says 
that  **  Bastardy  was  in  credit  with  both."  One  of  William  the  con- 
queror's charters  begins,  *'  Ego  Gvlielmut  cognomenio  Boitardus,^* 
Nor  was  bastardy  reckoned  a  disgrace  among  the  ancients.  See  the 
dghth  Iliad,  in  which  the  illegitimacy  of  Teucer  is  mentioned  as  a 
panegyrick  upon  him,  ver.  284. 

VOL.  V.  S 
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Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome;^ 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  she  can  descry. 
Speak,  shall  I  call  her  in?     Believe  my  words, 
For  they  are  certain  and  unfidlihle. 

Char.  Go,  call  her  in:  [Exit  Bastard.]  But  first  to 
try  her  skill, 
Reignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place: 
Question  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  stem :  — 
By  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she  hath. 

[Retires. 


Enter  La  Pucelle,  Bastard  ^Orleans,  and  Others. 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is');  thou  wilt  do  these  wond'rous 
feats? 

Puc.  Reignier,  i'st  thou  that  thinkest  to  b^uile  me  ? 
Where  is  the  Dauphin  ? — come,  come  from  behind ; 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 
Be  not  amaz'd,  there's  nothing  hid  from  me : 
In  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  apart;  — 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  a  while. 

Beig.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash. 

Puc.  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's  daughter, 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art 
Heaven,  and  our  Lfady  gracious,  hath  it  pleas'd 
To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate : 
Lo^  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs. 
And  to  sun's  parching  heat  displayed  my  cheeks, 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me ; 
And,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation. 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity : 
Her  aid  she  promis'd,  and  assur'd  success : 


*  *—  nine  sibyls  ofM  Rome  ;]  There  were  no  nine  n&yZr  of  Rome; 
but  he  confounds  things,  and  mistakes  this  for  the  nine  books  of 
Sibylline  orades^  brou^t  to  one  of  the  Tarquins. 
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In  complete  glory  she  reveal'd  herself; 
And,  whereas  I  was  blai^  and  swart  before^ 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  iniiis'd  on  me. 
That  beauty  am  I  blessed  with,  which  yon  see.  f 
Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible^ 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated : 
My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st. 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 
Resolve  on  this^ :  Thou  shalt  be  fortunate, 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Char.  Thou  hast  astonish'd  me  with  thy  high  terms ; 
Only  this  proof  111  of  thy  valour  make,  — 
In  single  combat  thou  shfdt  buckle  with  me; 
And  if  thou  vanquishest,  thy  words  are  true ; 
Otherwise,  I  renounce  all  confi&ence. 

Puc*  I  am  prepared :  here  is  my  keen-edg'd  sword, 
Deck'd  with  five flower-de4uces  on  each  side; 
The  which,  at  Touraine,  in  saint  Katharine's  church- 
yard, 
X  Out  of  a  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth. 

Char.  Then  come  o^Ood's  name,  I  fear  no  wcxnan. 

Puc.  And,  while  I  live,  FD  ne'er  fly  firom  a  man. 

iTheyJtght. 

Char.  Stay,  stay  thy  hands ;  thou  art  an  Amaxcm, 
And  fightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 

Puc.  Christ's  mother  helps  me,  else  I  were  too  weak. 

Char.  Whoe'er  helps  thee^  'ds  thou  that  must  help 
me: 
Impatiently  I  bum  with  thy  desire; 
My  heart  and  hands  thou  hast  at  once  subdu'd. 
Excellent  Pucelle,  if  diy  name  be  so^ 
Let  me  thy  servant,  and  not  soverrign,  be; 
'Tis  the  FVench  Dauphin  sueth  to  thee  thus. 

t  **  which  you  may  sec."    Malone. 
s  ResolTe  oniku:']  L  e.  be  firmly  persuaded  of  it. 
t  *  Out  of  a  great  deal,**  &c    Malonx. 
8  2 
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Tuc.  I  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love, 
For  my  profession's  sacred  fix>m  above : 
When  I  have  chased  all  thy  foes  from  hence, 
Tlien  will  I  thmk  upon  a  recompense. 

Char.  Mean  time,  look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate 
thralL 

Heig*  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  in  talk. 

Alen*  Doubdess,  he  shrives  this  woman  to  her  smock; 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

JEieig.  Shall  we  disturb  him,  since  he  keeps  no  mean  ? 

Akn.  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men  do 
know: 
These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues. 

Heig.  My  lord,  where  are  you  ?  what  devise  you  cm  ? 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 

Puc.  Why,  no,  I  say,  distrustful  recreants  !   . 
Fight  till  the  last  gasp ;  I  will  be  your  guard. 

Char.  What  she  says,  I'll  confirm;  we'll  fight  it  out 

Tuc.  Assign'd  am  I  to  be  the  English  scourge. 
This  night  the  siege  assuredly  I'll  raise : 
Expect  saint  Martin's  summer  ^  halcyon  days,   . 
Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  never  ceasetfa  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought. 
With  Henry's  death,  the  English  circle  ends ; 
Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship. 
Which  Csesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 

Char.  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  ? 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantine, 
Nor  yet  saint  Philip's  daughters  ^,  were  like  thee. 

4  Expect  tairU  MarHn*i  ium$nerf]  That  is,  expect  proaperity  after 
mtf/orfime*  like  fair  weather  at  Martlemas,  after  winter  has  b^gua. 

»  Nor  yei  ioitU  PMfy^g  daughiers,]  Meaning  the  four  daughters 
of  Philip  mentioned  in  the  AcU, 
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Bright  star  of  Venus,  &ll*n  down  on  the  earth, 
How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough  ? 

Alen.  Leave  off  ddays,  and  let  us  raise  the  siege. 

Beig.  Woman,  do  what   thou   canst  to   save    our 
honours ; 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortalized* 

Char*  Presently  we'll  try: — Come,  let's  away  about  it: 
No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  false.        [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 
London.     Hill  before  the  Tower. 

EnteTy  at  the  Gates,  the  Duke^  of  Glostes,  with  his 
Serving-metij  in  blue  Coats. 

Glo.  I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day ; 
Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear,  there  is  conveyance.* 
Where  be  these  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  ? 
Open  the  gates;  Gloster  it  is  that  calls. 

[Servants  knock. 
1  Ward,    [within.'}    Who  is  there  that  knocks  so 
imperiously? 

1  Serv.  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Gloster. 

2  Ward,  [within."}  Whoe'er  he  be,  you  may  not  be 

let  in. 
1  Serv.  Answer  you  so  the  lord  protector,  villains? 
1  Ward,  [within.']   The  Lord  protect  him !  so  we 
answer  him : 
We  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  will'd. 
Glo.  Who  wiUed  you?  or  whose  will  stands,  but 
mine? 
There's  none  protector  of  the  realm,  but  I.  — 
Break  up  the  gates^  I'll  be  your  warrantize : 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grocxms? 

*  —  there  is  conveyance.]  Conveyance  means  theft, 
7  Break  up  ike  gaiet^  To  hreak  iqt  in  Shakspeare's  age  was  the 
same  at  to  break  open, 

s  $ 
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Servants  rush  at  tie  Tower  Gales.    Entar^  to  tie  GaUs, 
W00DVIIXE9  the  Ueutenant. 

Wood,  [mthin.2  What  noise  is  this?  what  traitors 
have  we  here? 

Grfo.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you,  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 
Open  the  gates ;  here's  Gloster,  that  would  enter. 

Wood.  [withinJ}  Have  patience,  noble  duke;  I  may 
not  open; 
The  cardinal  of  A^^chester  forbids : 
From  him  I  have  express  commandment, 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in. 

Glo.  Faint-hearted  Woodville,  prizest  him  'fore  me  ? 
Arrogant  Wincfaester?  that  haughty  prelate. 
Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  nMs'er  could  brook  ? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  Grod,  or  to  the  king: 
Open  the  gates,  or  Fll  shut  thee  out  shortly. 

1  Serv.  Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  protector ; 
Or  well  burst  them  open,  if  that  you  come  not  quickly. 

Enter  Winchester,  attended  by  a  train  of  Servants 
in  ta^amy  Coats*^ 

Win.  How  now,  ambitious  Humphry?  wha%  means 

this? 
Glo.  Piel'd  priest^,  dost  thou  command  me  to  be 

shutout? 
Win.  I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor. 
And  not  protector  of  the  king  or  realm. 

Gio.  Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspirator ; 
Thou,  that  contriv'dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord ; 
Thou,  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin^ : 

«  — —  iawfiy  Coatf .]  Tawny  was  a  colour  worn  for  mourning,  as 
well  as  blades  and  was  therefore  the  suitable  and  sober  habit  of  any 
person  employed  in  an  ecclesiastical  court 

s  Piel'd  print,]  Alluding  to  his  shaven  crown.  Malone  reads 
«  Ped'd." 

1  l%ou,  that  gUfit  whores  mdiUgence$  to  sm:]  The  public  stews 
were  formerly  under  the  district  of  the  Inshop  of  Winchester. 
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rU  canvas  thee^  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat, 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Win.  Nay,  stand  thou  back,  I  will  not  budge  a  foot; 
This  be  Ds^nascus,  be  thou  cursed  Cain,  ^ 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt 

Glo.  I  will  not  slay  thee,  but  I'll  drive  thee  Imck : 
Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing  cloth 
I'll  use,  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

Win.  Do  what  thou  dar'st ;  I  beard  thee  to  thy  face. 

Gfo.  What?  am  I  dar'd,  and  bearded  to  my  ikce  ? — 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privil^ed  place; 
Blue-coats  to  tawny-coats.     Priest,  beware  your  beard ; 
[Gloster  and  his  Men  attadc  the  Bishop. 
I  mean  to  tug  it,,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly : 
Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat ; 
In  spite  of  pope,  or  dignities  of  church. 
Here  by  the  cheeks  111  drag  thee  up  and  down. 

Win.  Gloster,  thoult  answer  this  before  the  pope. 
Glo.  Winchester  goose^  I  cry  — a  rope !  a^ope  ! 
Now  beat  them  hence.  Why  do  you  let  tfiem  stay  ?  -^ 
Thee  I'll  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  array*  — 
Out,  tawny-coats !  — out,  scarlet  hypocrite ! 

Here  a  great  jynult.     In  the  midst  of  it.  Enter  the 
Mayor  of  London,  and  Officers. 

Mey.  Fye,  lords  I   that  you,  being  supreme  magis- 
trates. 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace  I 

Glo.  Peace,  mayor ;  thou  know'st  litde  of  my  wrongs ; 
Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king, 
Hath  here  distrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

^rUcuxwnihee^^  i.  e.  rilnftthee. 

3  Tku  be  Damoicm,  betkouemned  Cam,]  About  four  miles  from 
Damascus  is  a  high  Ull,  reported  to  be  the  same  on  which  Cain 
dew  his  brother  AbeL 

*  Winchester  goo»e^  A  strumpet,  oir  the  consequences  of  her  love, 
was  a  MTmcbester  goose. 

s  4 
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Win.  Here's  Gloeter  toes  a  foe  to  citizens; 
One  that  still  motions  war,  and  never  peace, 
O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines ; 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion. 
Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince. 

Glo.  I  will  not  answer  thee  with  words,  but  blows. 

iHere  they  skirmish  again. 

May.  Nought  rests  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous  strife, 
But  to  make  open  proclamation :  — 
G>me,  officer,  as  loud  as  e'er  thou  can'st 

Off.  All  manner  of  merij  assembled  here  in  arms  this  day, 
against  God^s  peace  and  the  king'sj  we  charge  and 
command  youj  in  his  highness*  name,  to  repair  to  your 
several  dwelling-places;  and  not  to  wear,  handle,  or 
use,  any  sword,  weapon,  or  dagger,  henceforward,  vpon 
pain  of  death. 

Glo.  Cardinal,  I'll  be  no  breaker  of  the  law : 
But  we  shaU  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large. 

JVin.  Gloster,  we'll  meet;  to  thy  dear  cost,  be  sure : 
Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have,  for  this  day's  work. 

May.  I'll  call  for  clubs,  if  you  will  not  away :  *  — 
This  cardinal  is  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 

Glo.  Mayor,  &rewell :  thou  dost  but  what  thou  may'st 

Win.  Abominable  Gloster !  guard  thy  head ; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it,  ere  long.  {Exeunt. 

May.  See  the  coast  clear'd,  and  then  we  will  depart — 
Grood  God !  that  nobles  should  such  stomachs^  bear ! 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.  ^  [Exeunt. 

»  rU  call  for  dubs,  if  you  will  not  awtty:"]  This  was  an  outciy 
for  assistance,  on  any  riot  or  quarrel  in  the  streets. 

^  ^'--^  gUmiachi — ]  Stomach  vgipn^  a  haughty  spirit  of  resent- 
ment. 

7  /  n^elfJSghi  not  once  in  forty  year.)  The  mayor  of  London 
was  not  brought  in  to  be  laughed  at,  as  is  plain  by  his  manner  of 
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SCENE  IV. 
France.     Before  Orleans. 

Enter  J  on  the  Walls,  the  Master-Gunner  and  his  Son. 

M,  Gun.  Sirrah,  thou  know'st  how  Orleans  is  besieged ; 
And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won. 

Son.  Father,  I  know ;  and  oft  have  shot  at  them, 
Howe'er,  unfortunate,  I  miss'd  my  aim. 

M.  Gun.  But  now  thou  shalt  not     Be  thou  rul'd 
by  me : 
Chief  master  gunner  am  I  of  this  town ; 
Something  I  must  do^  to  procure  me  grace. 
The  prince's  espials^  have  informed  me, 
How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  intrench'd. 
Wont,  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city ; 
And  thence  discover,  how,  with  most  advantage. 
They  may  vex  us,  with  shot,  or  with  assault. 
To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 


interfering  in  the  quarrel,  where  he  all  along  preserves  a  sufficient 
dignity.  In  the  line  preceding  these,  he  directs  his  officer,  to 
whom,  without  doubt,  these  two  lines  should  be  given.  They  suit 
his  character^  and  are  very  expressive  of  the  pacific  temper  of  the 
city  guards.    Warbubtok. 

I  see  no  reason  fpr  this  change.    The  mayor  speaks  first  as  a 
magistrate,  and  afterwards  as  a  citizen.    Johnson. 

Notwithstanding  Warburton's  note  in  support  of  the  dignity  of 
the  mayor,  Shak&peare  certainly  meant  to  represent  him  as  a  poor 
well-meaning,  simple  roan,  for  that  is  the  character  he  invariably 
g^ves  to  his  mayors.    The  mayor  of  London,  in  Richard  IIL  is 
just  of  the  same  stamp.    And  so  is  the  mayor  of  York  in  the  Third 
Part  of  this  play,  wbere  he  refines  to  admit  Edward  as  king,  but 
lets  him  into  the  city  as  duke  of  Yoricy  on  which  Gloster  says — 
^  A  wise  stout  captain !  and  persuaded  soon. 
**  Hatt.  The  good  old  man  would  fiun  that  all  were  well." 
Such  are  all  Shakspeare's  mayors.    M.  Mason. 

•  The  prince**  espials.  —  ]  Espia/s  are  spies. 
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A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  placed: 

And  fiilly  even  these  three  days  have  I  watch'd, 

If  I  could  see  them*    Now,  boy,  do  thou  watch,t 

For  I  can  stay  no  longer. 

K  thouspy'st  any,  ran  and  bring  me  word; 

And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.  [^Exit. 

Stm.  Father,  I  warrant  you;  take  you  no  care; 
I'll  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  spy  them. 

EnteTj  in  an  upper  Chamber  of  a  Tonoer^  the  Lords  Salis- 
bury and  Talbot,  Sir  William  Glansdale,  &V 
Thomas  Gargrave,  and  Others. 

Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  agam  retum'd  ! 
How  wert  thou  handled,  bdmg  prisoner  ? 
Or  by  what  means  got'st  thou  to  be  releas'd  ? 
Discourse,  I  pr'ythee,  on  this  tunret's  top. 

TaL  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner. 
Called  — the  brave  lord  Ponton  de  Santrailles ; 
For  him  I  was  exchang'd  and  ransomed. 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  &r. 
Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  barter'd  me : 
Which  I,  disdaining^  scorn'd ;  and  craved  death 
Rather  than  I  would  be  so  pil'd  esteem'd.^ 
In  fine,  redeem'd  I  was  as  I  desir'd. 
But,  O !  the  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  heart ! 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute. 
If  I  now  had  him  brought  into  my  power. 

SaL  Yet  tell'st  thou  not,  how  diou  wert  entertained. 

Tal.  With  sco£  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produc'd  they  me^ 
To  be  a  publick  spectacle  to  all ; 

t  ^  Now  do  thou  watch,  for  I  oan  itay  no  longer."    Maloms. 

9  —.»  io  pil'd  etteenCd.]  Mr.  Malone  reads — #o  iHe^etteem^d.  — 
So  frilPdy  may  mean — so  pilia^d,  to  stripped  of  kommrt  f  but  Mr. 
Steevens  thinks  Shakspeare  wrote  Philiatin'd ;  i.  e.  treated  as  Samp- 
son was  by  the  Philistines. 
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Here,  said  tk^,  is  the  tenw  of  the  Frendi, 

The  scave-dow  thai  affirig^ts  our  diildren  so. 

Then  broke  I  from  the  offioers  that  led  me; 

And  with  my  nails  digg'd  stones  out  of  the  groimdy 

To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame. 

My  grisly  countenance  made  others  &y; 

None  durst  ocHone  near,  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 

In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  me  not  secure ; 

So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongst  them  was  spread. 

That  they  supposed,  I  could  ro^  bars  of  steel, 

And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant: 

Wherefore  a  guard  of  chosen  shot  I  had, 

That  walked  about  me  every  minute-while : 

And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed, 

Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart 

Sal.  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  endured ; 
But  we  y/nil  be  revenged  sufficiratly. 
Now  it  is  supper^time  in  Orleans : 
Here,  through  this  grate,  I  can  count  every  (me,f 
And  view  die  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify; 
Let  us  look  in,  the  aght  will  much  delight  tfaee.-«- 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  sir  William  Olansdale  i 
Let  me  have  your  express  opinioiis. 
Where  is  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next. 

Gfor.  I  think,  at  the  north  gate ;  for  diere  stand  lords. 

Glan.  And  I,  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the  bridge. 

TaL  For  aught  I  see,  this  city  must  be  fiunish'd. 
Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled. 

{Shotjhm  the  Taom.     Salisbury  and 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave^/W/. 

Sal.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  sinners ! 

Gar.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  woeful  man ! 

TaL  What  chance  is  this,  that  suddenly  hath  cross'd 
us?— 
Speak,  Salisbury;  at  least,  if  thou  can'st  speak ; 

t  ^'Here  throiig|ith]sgirate»IcouDt  eschone."     Malone. 
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How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 

One  of  thy  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck  oflP!  ^ — 

Accursed  tower  !  accursed  &tal  hand. 

That  hath  contrived  this  woeful  tragedy ! 

In  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  overcame ; 

Henry  the  fifth  he  first  trained  to  the  wars ; 

Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up : 

His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field. — 

Yet  liVst  thou,  Salisbury  ?  though  thy  speech  doth  fail. 

One  eye  thou  hast,  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace : 

The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world. — 

Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive, 

If  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands  !  — 

Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it  — 

Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thou  any  life  ? 

Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. 

Salisbury,  cheer  thy  spirit  with  this  comfort ; 

Thou  shalt  not  die,  whiles 

He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  smiles  on  me ; 
As  who  should  say,  ffken  I  am  dead  andgane. 
Remember  to  avenge  me  an  the  French.  — 
Plantagenet,  IwiU;  and  Nero-like,  f 
Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  bum : 
Wretched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

ITTktmder  heard;  afteraoards  an  Alarum, 
What  stir  is  this  ?  what  tumult's  in  the  heavens  ? 
Whence  cometfa  this  alarum,  and  the  noise? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mezs.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  gathered 
head: 


I  '"'^ihy  cheeJ^t  ndeHruch  off!]  Cambden  s&ys  in  his  Remmntt 
that  the  French  scarce  knew  the  use  of  great  ordiumce,  till  the  siege 
of  Mans  in  1455,  when  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  of  that  town 
by  die  English,  under  the  conduct  of  this  earl  of  Salbbury;  and  that 
he  was  the  first  English  gentleman  that  was  slain  by  a  cannon4>alL 

t  —  *«  and  like  thee,  Nero,"    Malowe. 
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The  DauphiD)  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  join'd,  '^ 

A  holy  prophetess,  new  risen  up» — 

Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raise  the  siege. 

[Salisbury  groans. 
Tal.  Hear,  hear,  how  dying.  Salisbury  doth  groan  ! 
It  irks  his  heart,  he  cannot  be  reveng'd. — 
Frenchmen,  I'U  be  a  Salisbury  to  you :  — 
Pucelle  or  puzzel,^  dolphin  or  dogfish. 
Your  hearts  rU  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  braius. — 
Convey  me  Salisbury  into  his  tent, 
And  then  we'll  try  what  these  dastard  Frenchmoi  dare. 
[Exeunt,  bearing  out  the  bodies. 


SCENE  V. 

The  same.     Before  one  of  the  Gates. 

Alarum.  Skirmishings.  TAi^orpursueth  the  Dauphin, 
and  driveth  him  in;  then  enter  Joan  la  Pucelle, 
drtring  Englishmen  brfore  her.      TTien  enter  Talbot. 

TaL  Whereismystrength,my  valour,  and  my  force? 
Our  English  tro<q>s  retire,  I  cannot  stay  them ! 
A  woman^  clad  in  armour,  chaseth  them. 

Enter  La  Pucelle. 

Here,  here  she  comes : I'll  have  a  bout  with  thee ; 

Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  I'll  conjure  thee : 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee^,  diou  art  a  witch. 
And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  serv'st 


ft  Pucelle  or  puzzel,]  Puuel  means  a  diriy  vfeneh  or  a  drab,  from 
puzxa,  L  e.  malus  fbtor,  says  Miiuheu. 

s  Blood  wUl  I  draw  on  tkee^  The  superstition  of  these  times 
taught  that  he  that  could  draw  the  witch's  blood,  was  free  from 
her  power.    Johnson. 
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Puc.  Come,  come,  'tis  only  I  that  must  disgrace  thee. 

iTheyfghi. 

Tal.  Heavens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  prevail  ? 
My  breast  Fll  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage, 
And  from  my  shoulders  crack  my  aims  asunder, 
But  I  will  chis^Be  this  high-minded  strumpet 

Puc.  Talbot,  fiurewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come : 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 
Overtake  me,  if  thou  canst;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starved  men ; 
Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testam^fit : 
This  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  shall  be. 

[PucELLE  enters  the  Tawn^  with  Soldiers. 

TdL  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel ; 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do : 
A  witch,  by  fear^,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists : 
So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome  stench, 
Are  from  their  hives,  and  houses,  driven  away. 
They  call'd  us,  for  our  fierceness,  Ekiglish  dogs ; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

[A  short  Alantm. 
Hark,  countrymen  !  either  renew  the  fight. 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat; 
Renounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions'  stead : 
Sheep  run  not  half  so  timorous  fiK>m  the  wolf. 
Or  horse,  or  oxen,  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  firom  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

[Alarum.    Another  Skirmish. 
It  will  not  be :  —  Retire  into  your  trenches : 
You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death. 
For  none  would  strike  a  stroke  in  his  revenge. 
Pucelle  is  enter'd  into  Orleans, 
In  spite  of  us  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 


>  by  fear,  &c.]  See  Hanntbal's  stratagem  to  escape  by  fixing 


bundles  of  lij^ted  twigs  on  the  horns  of  oxen,  recorded  in  lMgf» 
lib.  xxiL  c.  16. 
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O,  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbiiry  I 

The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head ! 

iJlarvm.    Retreat.    Eaeunt  Tai^bot  and  his 
ForeeSf  4^ 


SCENE  VI. 

The  same. 

Enter,  on  the  WaUs,   Pucelle,  Charles,  Reignier, 
ALEN90N,  and  Soldiers. 

Puc.  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls ; 
Rescu'd  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves :  f  — 
Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  performed  her  word. 

Char.  Divinest  creature,  bright  Astraea's  daughter, 
How  shall  I  honour  thee  for  this  success  ? 
Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens, 
That  one  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next  — 
France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetess  !  — 
Recover'd  is  the  town  of  Orleans : 
More  blessed  hap  did  ne'er  be&ll  our  state. 

Re^.  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  throughout  the 
town?t 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires. 
And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets, 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 

Alen.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and  joy, 
When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  play'd  the  men. 

Char.  'Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is  won ; 
For  which,  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her : 
And  all  the  priests  and  fiiars  in  my  realm 
Shall,  in  procession,  sing  her  endless  praise. 
A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  rU  rear. 
Than  Rhodope's  ^  or  Memphis',  ever  was : 

t  ^  from  the  English :"  —  Malons. 
t  **  the  bielU  aloud  throughout,  ftc.-*  Malows. 
^TWmRhodope'sJ  JZAMit^wasafimoasBtranrpet^wfaoacqiured 
great  richa  by  her  trade.    The  least,  but  most  finiBhed  of  theEgyp- 
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In  memory  of  her,  when  she  is  dead. 

Her  ashes,  in  an  urn  more  precious 

Than  the  rich  jewel'd  coffer  of  Darius^  ^ 

Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 

Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France* 

No  longer  on  saint  Dennis  will  we  cry, 

But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France's  saint 

Come  in :  and  let  us  banquet  royally, 

After  this  golden  day  of  victory,        [Flourish.     Exeunt, 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.     The  same. 

EfUeTf  to  the  Gates,  a  French  Sergeant,  and  txvo  Sen- 
tinels. 

Serg.  Sirs,  take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant : 
If  any  noise,  or  soldier,  you  perceive. 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparent  sign. 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard.  ^ 

1  Sent.  Sergeant,  you  shall.  [Exit  Sergeant 

Thus  are  poor  servitors 


tian  pyramids^  was  built  by  her.  She  is  said  afterwards  to  have  mar- 
ried Psammetichus,  king  of  Eygpt.  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  that  the 
Dauphin  means  to  call  Joan  of  Arc  a  strumpet,  all  the  whUe  he  is 
making  this  loud  praise  of  her. 

0  —  cqfer  qflktrhu,]  When  Alexander  the  Great  took  the 
city  of  Gaza,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  amidst  the  other  spoik  and 
wcAlth  of  Darius  treasured  up  there,  he  found  an  exceeding  rich  and 
beautlfiil  little  chest  or  casket,  and  asked  those  about  him  what  they 
thought  fittest  to  be  laid  up  in  it.  When  they  had  severally  de- 
livered their  opinions,  he  told  them  he  esteemed  nothing  so  worthy 
to  be  preserved  in  it,  as  Homer's  lUad. 

7  —  court  of  guard,]  The  same  phrase  occurs  again  in  Othello^ 
Antiiomf  anid  Qeopatra^  &c.  and  is  equivalent  to  the  modern  term  — 
g}iard^T0om, 
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Scene  I.  KING  HENRY  VI.  ^7S 

(When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds) 
Constrain'd  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 

Efiier  Talbot,  BfiDFOiiD,  BtrRGUKDT,  and  Forces^  with 
scaling  Ladders  ;  their  Drums  beaHngadead  manJu 

Tal.  Lord  regent,  — and  redoubted  Burgundy,  — 
By  whose  approach,  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  and  Picardy,  are  friends  to  us,  — 
This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure, 
Having  all  day  carous'd  and  banqueted : 
Embrace  we  dien  this  opportunity ; 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit^ 
Contriv'd  by  art,  and  bale&l  sorcery. 

Bed*  Coward  of  Erance !  — how  much  he  wrongs  his 
fame. 
Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude. 
To  join  with  witches,  and  the  help  of  hell. 

Bur.  Traitors  have  never  other  company.-*- 
But  what's  that  Pooelle,  whom  they  term  so  pure  ? 

Tal.  A  maid,  they  say. 

Bed.  A  maid  1  and  be  so  martial ! 

Bur.  Pray  God,  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long; 
If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French, 
She  carry  armour,  as  she  hath  begun. 

Tal.    Well,  let  them  practise   and   converse  with 
spirits: 
God  is  our  fortress ;  in  whose  conquering  name, 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Ascend,  brave  Talbot;  we  will  follow  thee. 

TaL  Not  all  together :  better  fiur,  I  guess. 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways ; 
That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fiul. 
The  other  yet  may  rise  against  their  force. 

Bed.  Agreed ;  ITl  to  yon  comer. 

Bur.  And  I  to  this. 

Tal.  And  here  will  Talbot  mount,   or  make  his 
grave.—— 
Now,  Salisbury !  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 

VOL.  V.  T 
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Of  English  Henry,  shall  this  ni^t  appear 
How  mucli  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both* 

[The  English  scale    the  Walls j    crying  St.  George! 

a  Talbot !  and  all  enter  Iff  the  Town. 
Sent*  [mthin.2  Ann,  arm!  the  enemy  doth  make 
assault! 

The  French  leap  over  the  JVaUs  in  their  shirts.  Enters 
several  wmfSy  Bastard,  A1XN90V,  Reiohier,  ha^ 
recub/9  and  half  unreacfy. 

Alen.  How  now,  my  lords?  what,  all  unready  so?^ 
Bast.  Unready  ?  ay,  and  glad  we  'scap'd  so  welL 
Beig.  'Twas  time^  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave  our  beds, 

Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors. 
Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I  follow'd  arms. 

Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enteiprize 

More  venturous,  or  desperate  than  this. 
Bust.  I  think,  thb  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  helL 
Reig.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  sure,  fiivour  him. 
Jlen*  Here  cometh  Charles;  I  marvel,  how  he  sped. 

Enter  Charles  and  La  Puoeixe. 

Bast.  Tut !  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame  ? 
Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal. 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain, 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much  ? 

Ptic.  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his  friend  ? 
At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike  ? 
Sleeping,  or  waking,  must  I  still  prevail. 
Or  will  you  bliune  and  lay  the  &ult  on  me  ? 
Improvident  soldiers  !  had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  feU'n. 

"  «"—=— unready  iof]   Unready  was  the  current  word  in  those 
times  for  undressed. 
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Char.  Duke  of  Al^OfoDi  this  wad  yter  de&ult; 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watdb  to-night» 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Aim.  Had  all  your  quarters  b^  as  safely  kept» 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  govemmeat, 
We  had  fiot  been  thus  shfline&lly  surpri^'d. 

Bast.  Mine  was  secure* 

Seig.  And  so  was  mioe,  my  lord. 

Char.  And,  for  myself,  most  part  of  all  this  nig^t, 
Within  her:quarter,  and  my  own  {precinct, 
I  was  emplo/d  in  passing  to  and  &Of 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels : 
Then  how*  or  which  way,  should  they  first  break  in  ? 

Puc.  QaesdWt  my  lords»  fio  &rth^r  of  the^asi^ 
How,  or  which  way ;  'tis  sure,  they  found  some  place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made. 
And  now  there  reslis  no  other  shift  but  this,  —- 
To  gather  our  soldiers,  scattered  and  dispers'd^ 
And  hjr  new  platfonns^  to  ctdMsage  thenu 

Alarum.     Enter  an  English  Soldier,  crying  a  Talbot  I  a . 
Talbot  r     Theyjbf^  leaving  their  Clothes  behind. 

Sold.  rU  be  so  bold  to  take  whi^  they  Ime  left 
The  cry  of  Talbot  senres  me  fiur  a  sword; 
For  I  have  load  w  me  with  many  spoils, 
Usingii9  «iiMr  weapon  but  his  nama  l£M> 

SCENE  II. 

Orleans.     WUhin  the  Town. 

Enter  Tausot,  Bedfobjd,  Burgundy,  a  Ciq>tain,  and 
Others. 

Bed.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled. 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth* 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 

IRetreat  sounded. 

t  —  phiforms'^  ]  i.  e.  plans,  schemes. 
T  2 
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Tal.  Bring  forth  the  body  <^  old  Salkbury: 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place, 
The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town.  — 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ; 
For  every  drcyp  of  blood  was  drawn  frmn  him, 
There  hath  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to-night. 
And,  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 
What  ruin  happened  in  revenge  of  him. 
Within  theur  chiefest  temple  I'll  erect 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interred : 
Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read, 
Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans; 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  moumfiil  death, 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 
I  muse,  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace ; 
His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc ; 
Nor  any  of  his  &lse  confederates. 

Bed!  Tis  thought,  lord  Talbot,  when  the  fig^t  began^ 
Rous'd  on  the  sudden  firom  their  drowsy  beds. 
They  did,  amongst  the  troops  of  armed  men, 
Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

Bur*  Myself  (as  fiur  as  I  could  well  discern, 
For  smoke,  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night,) 
Am  sure,  I  scar'd  the  Dauphin,  and  his  trull  r 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  rumung^ 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves. 
That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here, 
We'll  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  All  hail,  my  lords*!    which  of  this  princely 
train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Ted.  Here  is  the  Talbot ;  who  would  speak  with  him  ? 

Mess.  The  virtuous  lady,  countess  of  Auvergne, 
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With  modesty  admirmg  thy  renown^ 

By  me  entreats,  good  lord,  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe 

To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies ;  ^ 

That  she  may  boast,  she  hath  beheld  the  man 

Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur.  Is  it  even  so?  Nay,  then,  I  see,  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peacefiil  comick  sport. 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encountered  with.  — 
You  may  not,  my  lord,  despise  her  gentle  suit. 

TaL  Ne'er  trust  me  then ;  for,  when  a  world  of  mea 
Cbuld  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory. 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  over-ruled:  — 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks  j 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her*  -— < 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ? 

Bed.  No,  truly;  it  is  more  than  maimers  wiU > 
And  I  have  heard  it  said,  —  Unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

Tal.  Well  then,  alone,  since  there's  no  remedy^ 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtesy. 
Come  hither,  captain,  [whispers.']  —  You  perceive  my 
mind. 

Capt.  I  do,  my  lord;  and  mean  accordmgly  lEapeuni. 


SCENE  III. 

Auvergne*    Couri  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  the  Countess  and  her  Porter. 

Count.  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge ; 
And  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 

Port.  Madam,  I  will.  lExit. 

Count.  The  plot  is  laid :  if  all  things  fall  out  right, 
I  shall  as  famous  be  by  diis  exploit^ 
As  Scythian  Thomyris  by  Cjo^s'  death. 

1 ...-.  wlierg  she  lies  ;1  L  e.  where  she  dwells. 
T   S 
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Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight. 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account : 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  widi  mine  ears, 
To  give  their  censure^  of  these  rare  reports* 

Enter  Messenger  and  Talbot. 

Mess.  Madam» 
According  as  your  ladyship  desir'd, 
By  message  craVd,  so  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  weloeme.     What !  is  this  the  man  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  it  is. 

Count.  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  so  much  fear'd  abroach 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ? 
I  see^  report  is  fiibukms  and  £edse : 
I  thought,  I  should  hate  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect. 
And  lai^  proporti<Hi  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
Alas !  this  is  a  childf  a  siUy  dwarf: 
It  cannot  be^  this  weidk  and  writhled^  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

TaL  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you : 
But,  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 
in  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you. 

Count.  What  means  he  now  ?-^  Go  ask  him,  whither 
he  goes. 

Mess.  Stay,  my  lord  Talbot ;  f^  my  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure* 

Tal.    Marry,  for  that  she's  in  a  wrong  belief, 
I  go  to  certify  her,  Talbof  s  here. 

Re-enter  Porter,  with  Keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  psisoner. 
TaL  Prisoner !  to  whom  ? 

^-  — ;—  their  censure—]  i.  e.  their  opinion. 
3  _  wnthied^  i.  e.  wrinkled. 
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Count.  To  me,  bfood-thirsl/  lord ; 

And  for  that  cause  I  train'd  thee  to  my  house. 
Long  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thraU  to  me, 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs : 
But  now  the  substance  shall  endiffe  the  like ; 
And  I  will  chdn  these  legs  and  arms  cyf  thine, 
That  hast  by  tyranny,  these  many  years, 
Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  cilassens, 
And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate. 

Tal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Count.  Laughest  ihou,^tnretd[i?  thy  mirth  shall  turn 
to  moan. 

Tal.  I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond,* 
To  think  that  you  hare  amght  but  Talbof  s  shadow, 
Whereon  to  practice  your  scterity. 

Count.  Why,  art  not  thou  the  man  ? 

TaL  Z  <^ni  indeed. 

Count.  Then  hare  I  substance  too. 

7W.  No^  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself: 
You  are  deceived,  my  substence  is  not  here ; 
For  what  you  see,  is  but  the  smallest  part 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity : 
I  tell  you,  madam,  weM  the  whole  frame  here, 
It  is  erf*  such  a  spacious  lofiy  pitch, 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  oontam  ft. 

Count.  This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the  nonce ; 
He  will  be  hercj  and  yethe  w  not  here: 
How  can  these  contrarietieB  agree? 

Tal.  That  will  I  show  you  presently. 

He  winds  a  Horn.    Drum  heard  i  then  a  PealqfOrd- 

nance.     The  Gates  being Jhreedy  enter  Soldiers- 
How  say  you,  madam  ?  we  you  now  per^aadedf 
That  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself  ? 

4 to  fond,]  L  c.  so  fooKab. 

T  4 
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Thes^  are  his  substance^  sinews,  arms,  and  stre3gth» 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebdiious  necks; 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns, 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desokte. 

Count.  Victorious  Talbot !  pardon  my  abuse: 
I  find  thou  art  no  less  than  &me  hath  bruited,^ 
And  more  than  may  be  gathered  by  thy  shqpe« 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath  ; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

Tal.  Be  not  dismayed,  fiur  lady ;  nor  misconstrue 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composxdon  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done,  hath  not  ofiend/ed  me : 
No  other  satis&ction  do  I  crave, 
But  only  (with  your  patience,)  ih»i  we  may 
Taste  of  your  wine,  and  see  what  cates  you  have; 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well. 

Count.  With  all  my  heart;  and  think  me  honoured 
To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  houses  [Exeuat.. 


SCENE  IV. 
London.    J^  Tonple  Garden. 

Enfer  the  JBor/s^SoHsnsET,  Suffolk,  a»rf  Warwick; 
Richard  Plantaosnet^  Vernon,  and  another 
Lawyer. 

Plan.  Gireat  lords,  and  gentlemen,  what  means  this 
silence? 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ? 

Suf.  V^^thin  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too  loud ; 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

5_^  hrmted,]  To  bruU  u  to  proclaim  with  noise,  to  announce 
l#udly. 
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Plan.  Then  say  at  onoe^  If  I  mamtain'd  ike  tntcli; 
Or,  else^  was  wFasglmg  Somerset  in  the  error? 
Suf.  Taitfay  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law; 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it; 
Andy  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 
Som.  Judge  you,   my  lord  of  Warwick,   then  be- 
tween us. 
War.  Between  two  hawks,   whidi  flies  the  higher 
pitch, 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth. 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  bett^  temper^ 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best,^ 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
I  have,  perhiq>8,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment: 
But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law, 
Oood  fiuth,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance: 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side» 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out 

Som.  And  cm  my  side  it  is  so  well  appacell'd. 
So  dear,  so  shining  and  so  evident,, 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  ^e. 
Plan.  Since  you  are  tongue^/d,  and  so  loath  i0 
speak, 
In  dumb  significants  prochum  yqnr  thoiights; 
Let  hiniy  that  is  a  true-born  gentleman, 
And  stands  iqpon  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth, 
From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

Som.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

War.  I  love  no  colours^ ;  and»  without  all  colour 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery, 
I  pludc  thb  white  rose,  with  Flantagenet 

*  -*-  bear  him  £m<J  i.e.  r«gulata  his  motionfl  most  adroitly. 
^  /  Akw  no  colours;]  CbAmrv  is  here  used  ambigaously  for  ihU* 
«iid|bc«i<f. 
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Srf.  I  pluGk  this  red  rose,  wkh  young  Somerset; 
And  say  withal,  I  thmk  he  held  the  right 

Ver.  Stay^  lord^  and  gentlemen ;  and  pludc  no  mate, 
Till  you  conclude  -^that  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  croppM  from  the  tree, 
-Shall  yield. die  other  in  the  right  opinioh. 

Som.  Good  master  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected ;^ 
IS  I  ha^  fewest,  I  subiscribe  in  silence. 
Plan.  And  !• 

Ver,  Then,  for  the  trath  and  plainness  of  the  case, 
I  pludt  diis  pale  and  maiden  blosscMn  hesre, 
Giving  my  verdict  (m  the  white  rose  side. 

Som.  Arkk  not  your  finger  as  yon  pkck  it  off; 
Lest,  Ueeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red, 
And  &11  on  my  ride  so  against  your  will» 

Ver.  If  I,  my  lord,  toft  my  opinion  bleed, 
Opinion  i^all  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt, 
And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  stifi  I  am. 
Som.  Well,  well,  common:  Whodse? 
Lafw.  XMetA.my  study  and  my  books  be&lse, 
The  argument  you  held,  was  wtong  in  you;     . 

[7b  SoMfinsEt. 
ift  s^  wlMreo^  I  :pliK^  A  white  yose  too* 
Plan.  Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argoment? 
<S9ifi.  H^Bfe^  111  my  deebbaid;  mutating  that. 
Shall  die  your  while  rose  in  a  bloody  ted. 
Plan.  Meaa  tim^   your  cbeekd  do  counterfeit  our 
roses; 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  wknessing 
The  tmrth  on  our  side* 

Som.  Ko,  Plantagenet, 

'Tis  not  fop  fear ;  but  anger,  —  that  thy  cheeks 
Blush  for  pure  shame,  to  counterfeit  our  roses ; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 
Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset? 

•  — ^  ufcU  objected  f]  Properly  thrown  in  our  way,  juiily  pro- 
posed. 
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ScMx  IV.  KING  HENRY  VI.  «8$ 

Somk  Hath  notthy  rose  a  tliorfii  Hantagetiet ? 
Plan.  Ay,  riidrp  and  pierciilg,  to  ihaintein  hk  truth ; 
Whiles  thy  iwlMttining  cmd^er  eats  his  fakdiood.  . 
SoM.  Well,  rU  find  fiiends  to  wear  iny  bleeding- 


That  shall  iMintain  what  I  have  said  is  troe, 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen* 

Plan.  Now,  by  tlids  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand^ 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  feshionf,  peevish  boy. 

Suf.  TVun  not  thy  scorns  this  way^  Fhntagenet 

Pian.  Proud  Poole,  I  wiU;  and  scorn  both  hfan  and 
thee.    . 

Suf.  FU  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throAt 

&m.  Away,  away,  good  William  De-hr-Pocde  I 
We  grace  the  yecmuuiif  by  oemveraing  whk  him. 

War.  Now,  by  (Jod's  will,  thou  WitM^st  him,  So- 
merseti  ^  ..     « 

His  grand&ther  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Q^ir^ice, 
Third  son  to  the  tfii]>d  Edwaid  kiilg  of  England; 
Spring  crestless  yeomen^  from  so  deep  a  roct? 

IHaru  He  bears  hhn  on  die  plaoe'^  privilege,  ^ 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 

Som.  By  him  diat  made  me,  I'D  ma&Hafn  my  word»' 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom : 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  eari  of  CaadMidge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  hite  king^l  di^  ? 
And,  by  his  treason^  stand^st  not  tho«i  attabitedf 
Corrupted,  and  estempt^  ^m  andent  gentry? 
His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood ; 
And,  till  thou  be  restcflKd,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attamted; 
Condemned  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor; 

t "  faction,"—  Malomi. 

9  — ^-  credleH  yeomen — ]  L  e.  those  who  have  no  right  to  arms. 

.'  Ht  bean  him  oa  the  piace^s  privilege,]  The  Teaiple,  being  a  rdi- 
gbuft  house,  was  an  asylum,  a  place  of  exemption  fhNu  violence^ 
Yweage^  and  bloodshed.    Johnsoii* 

*  Oompted,  and  exempt  — ]  Exempt  for  excluded. 
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And  that  Til  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset^ 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my  will. 
For  your  partaker  Pooled  and  you  youraelft 
ril  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension  :^ 
Look  to  it  well;  and  say  you  are  well  wam'd. 

Som.  Ay,  thou  shalt  find  us  ready  for  diee  still : 
And  know  us,  by  these  colours,  for  thy  foes ; 
For  these  my  friends,  in  spite  of  thee,  shall  wear. 

Plan.  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry  rose, 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinldng  hate^ 
Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  Action,  wear; 
Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave. 
Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

Sitf.  Go  forward,  and  be  chok'd  with  thy  ambition  I 

And  so  fiurewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next.  {Exit. 

SonL  Have  with  thee,  Poole.  —  Farewell,  ambitious 

Richard.  [EanL 

JHan*  How  I  am  brav'd,   and  must  perforce  eQ- 

'  dure  it ! 
War.  This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your  house, 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
CSall'd  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster : 
And,  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee. 
Against  proud  Somerset,  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose : 
And  here  I  prophecy,  —  This  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  fiiction,  in  the  Temple  garden. 
Shall  send,  b^ween  the  red  rose  and  the  whiter 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

/%»!.  Good  master  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you. 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

9  For  your  partaker  Poole^]  Partaker  in  aucient  language  Bigmfief 
one  who  it^a  pari  with  another,  an  aecompKce,  a  eoi^tderate. 

«  To  icourge  you  for  thii  apprehension :]  Apprtkennam^  L  9^ 
o{Mniott. 
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ScENB  V.  KING  HENRY  VI.  285 

Ver.  In  your  bduJf  still  will  I  wear  the  same. 

Lam.  And  so  will  I. 

Flan.  Thanks,  jpentle  sir. 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner:  I  dare  say, 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day.        ^Exeunt, 


SCENE  V. 
The  same.     A  Soom  in  the  Tower. 

JBnier  Mortimer,  brought  in  a  Chair  by  two  Keepers. 

Mot.  Kind  keq)ers  of  my  weak  decaying  age. 
Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself.  — 
Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack. 
So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment : 
And  these  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death,  ^ 
Nestor-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care. 
Argue  the  ei^  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 
These  eyes,  —  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent,  — * 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent  :^ 
Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burd'ning  grief; 
And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  withered  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground : — 
Yet  are  these  feet  —  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay,  — 
Swifi>.wii]ged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave. 
As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have- 
But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 

1  Keep.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  wiU  come. 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber; 
And  answer  was<  retum'd,  that  he  will  come. 

Mor.  Enough;  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied.  — 
Poor  gentleman  I  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine, 
^oe  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 

» pumiivants  <tf  death;i  PumaomU^  The  heralds  that,  fore- 

nmning  death,  proclaim  its  approach. 
^-«-— Of  dratmii^ to iMr  exigent:]  Exigent,  end. 
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(Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms,) 

This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had ; 

And  even  since  then  hath  Richard  been  obeour^d, 

Depriv'd  of  honour  awd  inherilance : 

But  now»  the  ^bitrator  of  deqpairs, 

Just  death,  kind  umpire^  of  men's  miseries, 

With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence ; 

I  would,  his  troubles  likewise  were  expir'd, 

That  so  he  might  recover  what  was  lost 

Enter  BicHARD  Plantagekbt. 

1  Keep^  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  is  eom%. 

Mor.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend?    Is  he  come? 

Plan.  Ay,  noUe  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd. 
Your  nephew,  late-despised^  Richard,  comes. 

Mor.  Direct  mine  arms,  I  may  embrace  Im  neck, 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp : 
O,  tell  me,  when  my  lips  do  toudi  his  cheeks, 
Tliat  I  may  kindly  give  one  fiunting  kiss.  — 
And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  from  York's  great  stock. 
Why  cUdst  thou  say  -*-of  late  thou  wertdespb'd? 

Plan.  First,  Jkym  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm ; 
And,  in  that  ease,  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease.^ 
This^  day^  in  argument  upon  a  case. 
Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me : 
Among  which  terms,  he  used  his  lavish  tongue. 
And  did  upbraid  me  wiA  my  Other's  death ; 
Which  obloquy  set  bans  before  ihy^  tongue. 
Else  with  the  like  I  had  requited  hun : 
Therefore,  good  unde,  -<-  fer  my  fitther's  sake, 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 

7 the  nrhitrator  cf  detptun, 

Juit  deathy  kind  umpire — ]  Thm  i$,  he  that  temiiiates  at^tott^ 
dudes  misery.    The  expression  is  harsh,  and  forced.    Johnson. 

8  —  late-detpited — ]  i.  e.  lately  despised. 

«  -.—-  7»^  teU  thee  my  disease.]  Jbuease  seems  to  be  here  yneasif 
ncii,  or  duconteni. 
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And  for  alliance'  sake^  --^  dedare  the  cause 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge  lost  his  head. 

Mor,  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  tliat  imprisoned  me. 
And  hath  detained  me,  all  my  flowering  youth, 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine, 
Was.cursed  instrument  of  his  decease. 

Plan.  Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that  was ;    * 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess. 

Mor.  r  will ;  if  that  my  fediog  breath  pennit, 
And  .death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done, 
Henry  the  fourth,  grandfiither  to  this  king, 
Depos'd  his  nephew  Richard ;  Edward's  son, 
The  first-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  descent: 
During  whose  reign,  the  Percies  of  the  norths 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  imjust, 
Endeavour'd  my  advancement  to  the  throne : 
The  reason  moVd  these  warlike  lords  to  this» 
Was  — for  that  (young  king  Richard  thus  remoVd^ 
Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body,} 
I  was  ti[ie  next  by  birth  and  parentage; 
For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 
From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son 
To  king  Edward  the  third,  whereas  he^ 
From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  brir^  his  pedigree^ 
Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroick  line. 
But  mark;  as,  in  this  haughty  great  attempt,  ^ 
lliey  laboured  to  plant  the  rightiid  heir, 
I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 
Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  fifth,  — 
Succeeding  his  fiither  Bolingbroke,  -^did  reign, 
Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  —  then  derived 
From  &mous  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York,  — 
Marrying  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was. 
Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress, 
Levied  an  army ;  weening  to  redeem, 

'  *■  ■—  in  this  haughty  great  attempt^  Haughty  is  high. 
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And  have  installed  me  in  the  diadem : 
But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl. 
And  was  beheaded.    Thus  the  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppressed. 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord^  your  honour  is  the  last, 

Mor.  True;  and  thou  seest,  that  I  no  issue  have ; 
And  that  my  fiunting  words  do  warrant  death : 
Thou  art  my  heir;  the  rest,  I  wish  thee  gather;* 
And  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

Plan.  Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with  me : 
But  yet,  mediinks,  my  fether^s  execution 
Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 

Mar.  Widi  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politicjc ; 
Strong  fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  removed. 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence ; 
As  princes  do  dieir  courts,  when  they  are  clo/d 
With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

Plan,  O,  unde,  'would  some  pa)rt  of  my  young  years, 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age  ! 

Mor.  Thou  dost  then  wrong  me ;   as  the  slaughterer 
doth. 
Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill. 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good ; 
Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral ; 
And  so  fiurewell ;  and  &ir  be  all  thy  hopes ! 
And  prosperous  be  thy  life,  in  peace,  and  war !     IDies. 

Plan.  And  peace,  no  war,  be&l  thy  parting  soul ! 
In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage, 
And  like  a  hermit  overpassed  thy  days.  — 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast ; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest. — 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence :  and  I  myself 
Will  see  his  burial  better  than  his  life.  — 

\Exeunt  Ke^ers,  bearing  out  Mortimer. 

ft— »  Tkcmartmy  heir;  the  rest,  I  wuh  theegaiher:]  The  sense 
is  — I  acknowledge  Uiee  to  be  my  heir;  the  consequences  which 
may  be  collected  firom  thence,  I  recommend  it  to  thee  to  draw. 
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Here  dies  the  dusky  tdvdi  of  Mordttifcr,      ' 

Chok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort :  -^ 

And,  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries, 

Which  Somerset  hath  oflfer^d  to  my  house,  — 

I  doubt  not,  but  with  honour  to  redress : 

And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament ; 

Either  to  be  vesfeored  to  my  blood, 

Or  make  my  ill  ^  the  advantage  of  my  good.         [ExiL 


ACT  111- 

SCENE  I — 'nesame.     The  Paritammi^Hottse, 

Flourish.  Enfer  King  Hxnrt,  Exms,  GiioaTtR, 
Warwick,  Sombssbt,  amd  Suvfolk;  the  Biahof>  o/* 
Winchester,  Richarb  PuarrAaEKn,  a$ii  (Men. 
Gloster  offirs  toputtgaaUU^i  WnrcHBarsR  tmOches 
ity  and  tears  it. 

Win.  Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 
WHh  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd, 
Humphrqr  of  Gloster  ?  if  thou  canst  accuse, 
Or  aught  intend'st  to  lay  unto  my  charge. 
Do  it  without  invendon  suddenly ; 
As  I  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech 
Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object 

Glo.  Presumptuous  priest !  this  place  commands  my 
patioice, 
Or  thou  should'st  find  thou  hast  dishonoured  me. 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferred 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  have  forged,  or  am  not  able 

3  Or  MoAtfii^  ill -^]  my  tO^  10  my  111  luagc.  < 

4 put  up  a  bUl;]  Le.  articlet  of  aceusadon,  for  in  tliis  senia 

the  word  bUl  was  sometimei  used, 

VOL.  V.  u 
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Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pea.: 
No,  prelate ;  such  is  thy  audacious  vickedni6aB» 
Thy  lewd,  pesttferous,  and  diaaeatioiis  pranks^ 
As  very  in&nts  prattle  of  thy  ]fuide. 
Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer ;  . 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to.peace ; 
Lascivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession,  and  degree; 
And  for  thy  treachery,  What's  more  manifest  ? 
In  that  thou  laidst  a  trap  to  take  my  life. 
As  well  at  London  bridge,  as  at  the  Tower? 
Beside,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted. 
The  king^  thy  sovereign,  is  not  quite  exen^>t 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart 

Win,  Gloater,  I  do  defy  thee.  —  Lords,  voudisaie 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply. 
If  I  wei».covetoin%  ambitious,  or  perverse, 
As  he  will  have  me.  How  am  I  so  poor? 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself  but  keep  my  wonted  calling? 
And  for  dissention.  Who  preferreth  peace , 
More  than  I  do,  — except  I  be  provoked  ? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends ; 
It  is  not  that,  that  hath  incens'd  |he  duke : 
It  is,  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he ; 
No  one,  but  he,  should  be  about  the  king ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast^ 
And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 
But  he  shall  know,  I  am  as  good     \ 

Glo.  As  good  ? 

Thou  bastard  of  my  orandfather  !  ^  — 

Win.  Ay,  lordly  su*;  For  what  are  you,  I  pray. 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

Glo.  Am  I  not  the  protector,  saucy  priest? 

Win.  And  am  I  not  a  prelate  of  the  church  ? 

% Thorn  hattard  ff  my  gratk^Mer/]    The  biAop  of  Win-  I 

diester  was  an  ill^i^timate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  dnko  of  Lancaster^  | 

by  Catharine  Swynford,  whom  the  dnke  afterwards  married.  . 
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Qlo.  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps. 
And  useth  it  to  patraDAgehis  theft.- 

Wtn,  Unreverent  Gloster ! 

Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function^  not  thy  life. 

fVifu  This  Ilome  shall  remedy,  f  , 

War.  Roam  thither  tlj€».^ 

Sam.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear,.     . 

War.  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne., 

Som.  Methinks,  my  lord  shouljd  be  religious, 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  such. 

War.  Methinks,  his  lordship  should  be  humbler ; 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  so  to  plead. 

Sam*  Yes,  when  his  holy  state Js  touch'd  so  near. 

War.  State  holy,  or  unballpw'd,  what  of  that? 
Is  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king? 

n^m.  Hantagenet^  I- see,  must  hold  his  tongue; 
Lestit'be  said^^  Slpeal^  tirrak,  xxfken  you  should; 
Mud  your  bold  verdict  £nier  talk  n>itk  lards  ? 
Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchester.  ^Aside. 

K.  Hefik  Uttclea  of  Oloster,  and-  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watdimen  of  our  EngliiBh  weal ; 
I  wooldx  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail. 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity* 
O,  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown, 
Tliaftlnro  anch  noble-peers  as  ye,  should  jar  ! 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell. 
Civil  dissention  is  a  viperous  worm, 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth.  — - 

[^  noise  wMin;  Down  with  the  tawny  coats  f 
What  tumulfs  this? 

War.  An  uproar,  i  dare  warrant, 

Begun  throttgll  Dfialiee  of  die  bishop's  men. 

lA  noise  again ;  Stones !  Stones  ! 

t  ^  Rome  shall  remedy  tkoB.**    Malomz. 

^Ro9miVth€rtke9.]  ftfiomtoBome.  To  rooM  it  uppMed  to  be 
derived  from  i^  osa^  of  Ki«aboiKii»  who  often  pmtended  a  pilgrim, 
age  to  Rome.    Johnson. 
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Enter  the  Mayor  of  London,  attended. 

May.  O,  my  good  lords,  —  and  virtuous  Heniy,  — 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us ! 
The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Gloster*s  men, 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 
Have  fiird  their  pockets  fuU  of  pebbLe-stones; 
And,  banding  themselves  in  contrary  parts, 
Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate. 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knock'd  out : 
*  Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street. 
And  we,  for  fear,  compelled  to  shut  our  shops. 

Enter^  skirmishingf  the  Retainers  ^Glosteb  a$id  Win- 
chester, with  bloody  pates. 

K,  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  oursd^ 
To  hold  your  slaughtering  hands,  and  keep  the  peace. 
Pray,  uncle  Gloster,  mitigate  this  strife.  . 

1  Sero.  Nay,  if  we  be 

Forbidden  stones,  we'll  fall  to  it  with  our  teeth.     . 

2  Serv.  Da  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  resolute. 

{jSkifinisA  again. 

Glo.  You  of  my  household,  leaye  this  peevish  broil, 
And  set  this  unaccustom'd  fight  ^  aside. 

1  Sero.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be  a  man 
Just  and  upright ;  and,  for  your  royal  bhtb, 
Inferior  to  none,  but  his  majesty  :f 
And,  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  pruBce, 
So  kind  a  &ther  of  the  commonweal. 
To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhom  mate,  ^ 
We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  will  fight. 
And  have  our  bodies  slaughtered  by  thy  foes. 


7  ^^^  unaccuAtom'd  Jigkt  — ]  Unaccustomed  is  unseemly,  indecent. 

t  **  but  to  his  majesty  :**  —  Malonb. 
•   8  .i-^^an  inkkoru  mate,]  A  bookman.    It  was  a  term  of  reproach 
at  the  dme  towards  men  of  learning,  or  men  iJbcting  to  be  learned. 
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2  Sew*  Ajf  and  the  very  parings  of  our  im36 
Shall  pitdi  a  field,  :vdien  we  are  dead*  .'ISkifi^sk  again* 

CUe^  St)ay,.stay,.I  s»^y ! 

And,  if  yon  lotre  me,  as  you  say  you  do,'  .  ..  •     « 

Let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  a  while. 

K.  Hen.  O,  how  this  discord  dodi  affliet  nqr  soul !  rr- 
Can  you,  my  lord  6f  Winchester,  behold 
My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent? 
Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace. 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in.  broils  ? 

War.  My  lord  protector,   yield  ;f — yield,   Win-  . 
Chester;  — 
Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse. 
To  sky  your  sovereign,  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  what  mischief,  and  what  murder  too, 
Hath  been. enacted  through  your  enmity; 
Then  be  at  pmea^  «Kcept  ye  thirst  for  blood;  ' 

Win.  He  shall  submits  or  I  will  nerer  yield. 

CUa.  Compassion  on  the  king  comnuDids  me  stoop ; 
Or  I  would  see  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  prirfl^  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Wmehesfter,  the  duke  . 
Hath  banish'd  moody  discontented  fiiry. 
As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  appear : 
Why  look  you  stiU  so  stem,  ai^  trs^cai  ? 

Glo.  Here,  Winchester,  I  o£Ger  thee  my  hand. 

K.  Hen.  Fye,  unde  Beaufort  I    I*  have  heacd  you 
.preach. 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin : 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teachs 
But  prove  a;  dbief  offender  in  the  same? 

War.  Sweet  king !  — the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gird.^-^ 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester  !  relent ; 
What,  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  to  do  ? 

t  "Yield,  my  lord  protector;" — Malone. 
9*-^AaMa  kituify  gird.]i.  e.  feels  an  emotioii  of  kind  rexaone. 
V  S 
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Win.  Well^  dstte  of  Gkoter,  I  ^viU^jMd  te  thee 
Lo?e^for  Ay  love^  $ai^  hand  for  <faBtid  I  *give« 
*    Gto.  Ay ;  bat,  I  fear  me,  with  a  hollow  heart -*^ 
See  here,  my  friendfi^  and  lonring  coontrynen; 
This  token  serveth  fin:  a  flag  of  tvtiee, 
Betwixt  onrsdves,  ami  all  oar  K^dwers  : 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  disigemtde  tiot ! 

Win.  So  help  me  God,  as  I  ibtand  it  aot  I       [Mde. 

K.  Hen.  O  loving  uncl^  kind  duke  of 'Gkster, 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contr&ot  I— 
•Away,  my  mastcirs !  trouble  us  no  more ; 
But  join  m  fiiaidsfaip,  as  your  lords  Imvedone. 

1  Serv.  Content ;  I'll  to  the  surgeon's. 

2  Serv.  And  somD  I. 

3  Sen).  And  I  wiH  see  itbat  phyuck^  the  tairetn  af- 

fords. [£j«tmf*Servaiit%  Mayorv4v. 

War.  Accept  this  acinoU,  most  grac&Nissovttrei^ 
Which  hi  the  right  kif  Biohard  PlantagCMl 
We  do  eachibit  to  your  majesty* 

&o.  Wett  ufg'd,  my  lotid  of  Watwiok  |  -^  fox^  sweet 
pritaice^ 
An  if  your  grace  marie  levery  circiuiialfcuice, 
You  hAvb  great  Mason  t6  do-  Ridiavd  Ti|(ht : 
Especially,  for  thosie  ^oeeatfons 
At  Eltham-pl«e  I  told  your  in)esQr« 

K.Hen.  And  those  oooa»on%  miderwcrexif  fcrce: 
Therefore^  mylovingiordsi  our-'pleasute  is» 
Utat'^iehard  be  tisstbredrto  his^biood. 

War^  Let  Richard  be  restored  to  hisrtUbod ; 
So  shall  his  father's'wroiigsbe  reeonpeiis'd. 

Win.  As  wfll  the  rest,  sd'wtllelh  Winehester. 

K.  Hen.  If  Ridiard  willber  tmey  nat<that<alone, 
But  all  ttbwUole  in&eritanoe  I  give^ 
That  doth  bslong  untz>  tUe*  house  of  Yoik, 
From  whehoeyou  s^ng  by  lineal' descent 

Plan.  Thy  humble  servant  vows  obedience, 
And  humble  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 
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ILHm.  Stoop  then,  aiid  set  yoarkniMagttiirt  my  foot: 
And»  in  rqpierdon^  of  tliat  du^  dooe^ 
I  girt  thee  with  the. valiant  ^word  of  Y<^k : 
Rise,  Richardf  like  a  true  Plantagenet; 
And  ri^  created  princely  duke  of  York. 

Plan.  And  so  thrive  Ric^uird,  as  thy  foes  may.fidl  t 
And  as  my  du^  springs,  so  perish  they 
That  grudge  one  diought  against  your  majes^  I         ^    , 

JU.  Wdcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty  duke  of  York,  t 

Som.  Perish,  basepripce,  ignot)Ie  duke  of  ^ork  I    .  . 

CHo.  Now  win  it  best  avail  your  majeslyi 
To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crown'd  in  France : 
The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
AnuMDigst  his  subjects,  and  his  loyal  firiends ; 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 

K»  Hen.  When  Gloster  says  the  word,  king  Henry 

goes; 
For  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 

Glo^  Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness. 

lExeunt  all  but  t^xETER^ 

Exe*  Ay,  we  may  march  in  England,  or  in  France^ 
Not  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue : 
This  late  dissention,  grown  betwixt  the  peers, 
Bums  under  feigned  ashes  of  forg'd  love^ ' 
And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  flame : 
As  fester'd  members  rot  but  by  degrees,  , 

HU  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews,  &11  away. 
So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed. 
And  now  I  fear  that  &tal  prophecy, 
Which,  m  the  time  of  Henry,  nam'd  the  fiflJi, 
Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe,  — 
That  Henry,  bom  at  Monmouth,  should  win  all; 
And  Henry,  bom  at  Windsor,  should  lose  all : 
Which  is  so  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
His  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.  [Exit. 

ii....re>gii^<{oii— ]  Recompence^  return. 
u  4> 
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SCENE  II. 
FVance.    Before  Rouen. 

Enter  La  Pucelle,  di^msed;  and  Soldiers  dressedUk 
Chuntrymen^  with  Sacks  tqxm  their  Backs. 

Puc.  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of  Rouen, 
Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a  breach : 
Take  heed^  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words ; 
Talk  like  die  vulgar  sort  of  market-men, 
That  come  to  gadier  money  for  their  com. 
If  we  have  entrance,  (as,  I  hope,  we  shall,) 
And  that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  but  weak, 
I'll  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  firiends, 
That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 

1  SoUL  Our  .sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  die  city. 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Roiien ; 
Therefore  well  knock.  [Knocks. 

Guard,  [within.]  Qui  est  Id? 

Pile  PaisanSj  pauvres  gens  de  France  : 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 

Guard.  Enter,  go  in ;  the  market-bell  is  rung. 

[Opens  the  Gates, 

Puc.  Now,  Roiien,  Pll  shake  thy  bulwarks  to  the 
ground.  Pucelle,  Sfc.  enter  the  City. 

Enter  Charles,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  Alen^on,  and 
Forces. 

Char.  Saint  Dennis  bless  this  happy  stratagem  I 
And  once  again  we'll  sleep  secure  in  Roiien. 

Bast.  H^^  entered  Pucelle,  and  her  practisants  i^ 
Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 
Where  is  the l|»t  and  safest  passage  in? 

*  Here  entered  Pucelle,  and  her  practisants;]  Practice,'  in  tbe 
language  of  that  time,  was  treachery,  and  perhaps  in  die  softer 
sense»  ttratagem.  Practiianti  are  therefore  cottfederaUt  in  stratagems. 

Johnson. 
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Akn.  By  thnistii^  out  a  unrch  fixxn  yonder-  tower ; 
Which,  onoe  discerned)  shows,  that  her  meaning  is,  — 
No  way  to  lhat%  for  weakness,  whieh  die  enterVi 

EtUer  La  Pucelle  on  a  BattlemefU :  hclding  out  a  Torek 
burning* 

Puc.  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch, 
That  joineth  Roiien  unto  her  countrymen : 
But  burning  &tal  to  the  Talbotites. 

Bast,  See^  noble  Charies  !  the  beacon  of  our  friend, 
The  burning  torch  m  yonder  turret  stands. 

Char.  Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  ail  our  foes ! 

Aien.  Defer  no  time.  Delays  have  dangerous  ends ; 
Enter,  and  cry  —  The  Dauphin  !  —  presently. 
And  then  do  execution  on  die  watch.  Zl^ey  enter. 

AUmms.  •  Enter  Talbot,  and  certain  English. 

TaL  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  treason  with  thy  tearsy 
If  Talbot  but  survive  thy  treachery.  — 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress,' 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares. 
That  hardly  we  esc^'d  the  pride  of  France.  * 

[Exeunt  to  the  Town. 

Alarum  :  Excursions.  Enter,  from  the  Toum,  Bedford, 
brought  in  sicky  in  a  Chair,  VTtYA  Talbot,  Burgundy, 
and  the  English  Forces.  Then,  enter  on  the  Wallsy 
La  Pucelle,  Charles,  Bastard,  Alen^on,  and 
Oth^s. 

Puc.  Good  morrow,  gallants  !  want  ye  com  for  bread  ? 
I  think,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  will  &st, 
Before  he'll  buy  again  at  such  a  rate : 
Twas  fiill  of  darnel ;  Do  you  like  the  taste? 

3  No  way  to  that,]  That  is,  no  loay  equal  to  that,  no  way  so  fit  at 
that.    Johnson. 
* .—.  the  pride  of  France,]  Pride  signifies  the  haughty  power. 
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Bur.  SeoS oo,  nk-fiendy ndBhaaufeM'CaiBteaA ! 
I  trusty  eve  hag^  to  dioke  the&^itfa.^thiae  01W119 
And  mdke>tikeeeiuMitheJHarr«8tof  tliat^Mttii.' 

Char.  Your  grace  may  starve,  perhaps,  before  that 
time* 

Bed.  O,  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this  treas(m  f 

Puc.  What  will  yoa  do,: good  grey-beai4 ?.  bv^  a 
lance, 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  ? 

Tifl.  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  aU  desjHte, 
Encompassed  with  thy  lustful  paxamours  1 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  i^e, 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ? 
Damsel^  111  have  a  bout  with  you  again, 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perii^  with  this  a^iame. 

Puc.  Are' you  so  hot,  sir  ?^— Yet,  Pucelk^  hcdd  thy 


If  Talbot  do  but  thundar,  rain  will  follow.— 

[Talbot,  and  the  rest  consult  together. 
Ood  sp^  the  parliament !  who  shall  be  the  speaker? 

Tal.  Dare  ye  come  forth,  and  meet  us  in  the  field? 

Puc.  Belike,  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for  fools. 
To  try  if  thdt  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 

Tal.  I  sp€^  not  to  that  railing  Hecat^ 
But  unto'  thee,  Alen^on,  and  the  rest; 
Will  ye,  like  soldions,  come  and  fight  it  out  ? 

Aten.  Signior,  no, 

Tal.  Signior,  hang !  — -  base  muleteers  of  France ! 
Like  peasant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  ^alls»  .  .  ; 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Puc.  Ci^tains,  away :  lef  s  get  us  firom  the  walls ; 
For  Talbot  means  lio  goodness^  by  his  looks. 
God  be  wi'  you,  niy  lord  I' we  came,  sirf,  but  to  tell  y6u 
That  we  are  here.  •     * 

IRteunt  La  Pttcelle,  /^c.  from  the  Walk. 

Tal.  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long^ 
Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  &me !  — 

f  Mr.  Malone  omits  nr". 
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Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  house, 
(Pnck^d.oa  by.  puUiek  wrongs,  sustaoi'd  ki  Franoe^)  • 
Either  to  get  the  town  agui^  or  die: 
And  I,  —  as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives, 
And  as  his  fitther  here  was  conqiieror ; 
As  sur^.  as  in  this  late-betrayed  town 
Great  Cceur-de-lion^s  heart  wa§  buried ; 
So  sure  I  swear,  to  get  the  town,  or  die. 

Bur.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 

TaL  Butf  ere  we  go,  r^ard  this  dying  prinoe. 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedfcord :  — Come^  my  lord. 
We  will  bestow  you  in  s<»ne  better  places 
Fitter  for  sickness,  and  for  crazy  age. 

BetL  Lord  Talbo^  do  not  so  di^onour  me: 
Here  will  I  sit  before  the  walls  of  Roiien, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal^  or  woe. 

Bur,  Comnageous  Bedford,  kt  us  now  persuade  you. 

Bed.  Not  to  b6  gone  firom  hence;  for  once  I  read, 
That  stout  Ftodragon  ^  jn  his  litter,  sick. 
Came  to  the*  field,  and  Vanquished  his  fo^ : 
Methinks,  I  should  irevive  the  soldiers'  heaits^ 
fiecaose  I  evec.found  them  as  mysel£ 

TaL  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast !  — 
Then  be  it  so :  ^^  Heavens  kedp  old  Bedford  safe !  — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brai^  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces,  out  of  haiid, 
And  set  upon  qu^,  boasting  enemy. 

,  [iBtrirtptf  BURWHDY,  Talbot,  and  Forces, 
.    Iw^t^  Beo^ho,  of^d  Others, 


&  That  sioui  PendtBgQh,]  This  hero  was  Uther  Pendragon,  bro- 
ther to  Aureliusy  and  father  to  king  Arthur. 

Shakspeare  has  imputed  to  I^ndn^n  aa  exploit  of  Aoreliui^ 
wlfo,,8^  Holinshed,  **  evei^'sicke  of  a  ilixe  as  he  was,  cauaed 
himself  to  oe  carried  forth  in  a  litter:  with  whose  presence  his 
people  were  so  incouraged,  that  encountering  with  the  Sasons 
tl|ey  wan.the  VSctorie.^ 
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Alarum:  Excwrsiom.    Enter  Sir  John  Fj^stoufi^  and 
a  CaptajiL 

Cap.  Whither  away,    sir    John   Fastolfe,    in  such 

haste? 
Fast.  Whither  away  ?  to  save  myself  by  flight ; 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 

Cap.  What !  will  you  fly,  and  leave  lord  Talbot? 
Fast.  *     Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  save  my  lifb.        [JSri/. 
Cap.  Cowardly  knight )  ill  fortune  follow  thee  ! 

(Exii. 

Retreat :  Excursions.    Enter^  from  the  Tmmi^  La  Pu- 
CELLB,  ALEN90N,  Chari.es,  S^c.  and  exeunt^  Jlying. 

.  Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  heaven  pilose; 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  ^overthrow. 
What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  mw  ?      .  .     » 
They,  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scof&, 
Are  glad  and  fam  by  flight  to  save  themselves*  . 

IDieSf  and  is  carried  cff  in  his  Chair. 

Alarum :  Enter  Talbot,  Burgundy,  and^  Others. 

TaL  Lost,  and  recovered  in  a  day  again ! 
This  is  a  double  honour,  Bui*gundy  : 
Yet,  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory ! 

Bur.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  erects 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monument 

Tal.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.     But  where  is  Pucelle 
now  ? 
I  think,  her  old  fiuniliar  is  asleep : 
Now  whereas  the  Bastard's  braves,    and   Charles  his 

gleeks  ? 
What,  all  armort  ?  Roiien  hangs  her  head  for  grief» 
That  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
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Now  will  we  take  some  order^  in  the  town, 
Hacing  therein  some  expert  officers ; 
And  then  depart  to  Paris,  to  the  king; 
For  there  young  Hany,  with  his  nobles,  lies. 

Bur.  What  wills  lord  Talbot,  pleaseth  Burgundy. 

Tal.  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 
Hie  noble  duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceased. 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfiU'd  in  Roiien; 
A  brarer  soldier  never  couched  lance, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court : 
But  kings,  and  mightiest  potentates,  must  die; 
For  that's  the  end  of  human  misery.  [^Eapetmt. 


SCENE  III. 
The  same.     Hie  Plains  near  the  City. 

Bitter  Chabibs,  ike  Bastard,  ALEvrf  on,  La  Pucelle, 
a/nd  Forces. 

Puc.  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident, 
Nor  grieve  that  Roiien  is  so  recovered : 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail ; 
We*U  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train, 
If  Dauphin,  and  the  rest,  will  be  but  rul'd. 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto, 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence ; 
One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust 

Bast.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policies,     - 
And  we  will  make  thee  fiunous  throu^  the  world. 

jUen.  We'll  set  thy  statue  in  some  holy  place, 
And  have  thee  reverenc'd  like  a  blessed  saint ; 
Employ  thee  then,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

0  -^^  take  tome  order  ^^1  i.  e.  make  some  necessary  dispoiitioiii. 
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Puc.  Then  thus  it  mpst.bie;  this.dolJbJoaQ  despise: - 
By  fidr  persuasions^  inipiq'd  with  sugftfcl  irorda^*  • 
We  will  Entice  the  dpke  of  Burgimdy 
To  leave  the  Tal^t^  and  t^  follow  us. 

Char.  Ay,  vofirry^^sweeti^;  if.w6  cOttld  dd'tfaat, 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  vratripm; 
Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  bo  with  u4 
But  be.extirped^  from  our  proiH(Dces/ 

Alen.  For  ever  shoifM  they  be  eaqnils'd^  from  Fnilcft, 
And  not  have  title,  to  a^  e^ldom  befe.' 

Puc.  Your  honours,  shall  perceive  bow  I  will  Wdrky  - 
To  bring  diis  matter  to  the  wished'  end^    IDrums  hemA 
Hark !  by  the  sound  of  drum,  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris-ward. 

An  English  March.    Enier,  and  pass  aoer  at  a  distance^ 
Talbot  and  his  Farces. 

There  goes  the  Talbot,: with  his  ColoNirs  spread i 
And  ail  the  troops  of  Eng&h  after  him. 

A  French  March.     Enter  the  Duke  of  ^drgukdy 
and  Forces. 

Now,  in  the  rearward,  qomcs  the  duk^  arid  his; 
Fortune^  in  favour,'  makes  him  lag  bdiiiid. 
Summon  a  parley^  wef  will  talk  w^  lam* 

[At  parkfff'souhdii. 
Char.  A  paJ*ley  with  the  duke  of  Bui^gundy. 
Bur.  Who  craves  a  parfey  with  the  Bdrgolidy  ? 
Puc.  The  prinody  Ciharles  of  France^    diy  cDoAr 

trymaii* 
Bur.  Wbftt  sa/st  thou,  Charlte?  foi*  I  ain  mftrch- 

ing  heiice. 
Char.  JS^ak,  Pucelle;  and  endkant  hiiii  wiA  thy 
words; 

7  Bta  be  extirped— ]  To  eMrp  is  to  root  out. 
•  — —  espiila'4— )  I  e.  expejl^d. 
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PuGi  Bmve  B^ifprniy^  i]iiddBbted|bcpe«of.  Franee ! 
Stay,  let  thy  hmmki^htmdvaaUit.'spetki  to  thee^   ' 

Bur.  Speak  on  j  fantifaeiDotiOiwiwtoilKiua^i'  -  i:  -* 

Puc.  Look.an--thy:G9iiiiftry^  ilook  cm  feitile  FranoB^ 
And  see  the  oitics  landtbe  .tonvas  de&c'd 
By  wasting  nmi  of  die  amel  £)e  I      .   *  .< 
A^  looks  &e  mother  on  h^rlovilj'  babe^  ' 
"Vi^ienrdeath  doth  dose  hit  tender -dying  eyes, 
See^  see^'  the  piningmalady  of  France;  <     - 
Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural^ifi^imds, 
Whidudioii  thyself  hast  gmn  her  w^fiil  breast  \ 
O,  tiiiai  thy  e%ed  sword  amcuCher  way-; 
Strike  those  that  hurt^  and*  hurt  wot  those  that  hdp  ! 
One  drop  of  blood,  diiawn'from  thy  coumtiysboscmi, 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  fore^  gore; 
Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
And  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots ! 

Bto'.  Either  she  hath%ewitdi'tl  me  with  her  words, 
Or  nature  makes  me  suddenly  relent* 

Puc*  Besides,  all  French  and  France  exclaims  on  thee^ 
Doubting  tl^  birth  and  lawful  progeny.       .,  ;  ^ 
Who  join'st  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation, 
Hiat  will  not  trust  thee,  but  for  profit's  sake ; 
When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France, 
And  fi&shkm'd  thee  tlM;  instKuneiit  of  ill^  . 
Who  then,  but  Eoj^;^  HiKuy,  iwiU  he  lord. 
And  thou  be  thrust  ou^f  like  a  fiigiture? 
Cell  we  to  mind,  —  and  iMvk  but  this^  for  proof;  «^ 
Was  not^he  duke  of  Orleans  tkjr  foe? 
And  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner  ? 
But,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy^ 
They  set  him  free,  without  his  ransome  paid^ 

In  spite  of  Bu]^;undy,  and  all  his  £riendsi>^  .. .  ,.  I 

See  then!.. thou  fight'st  against  thy  csQim^^  | 

And  join'st  wi&  them  will  be  Ay  slaughternnen. 
Come,  come,  return;  return,  thou  wand'ring  lord; 
Charles,  and  the  rest,  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 
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Bur*  I  am  vinquished ;  these  hfliqglrty  ^  woii^ 
Hare  batter'd  me  IflieToaiii^  cannon-diof;, 
And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  kneeB.  — 
Forgive  me^  country,  and  sweet  oomitrymen  ! 
And,  lords,  accept  this  hearty  kind  embrace: 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours;  — 
So,  farewell,  Talbot;  111  no  longer  trust  thee. 

Pur.  Done  like  a  Frenchman ;  turn,  and  turn  again  P 

Char.  Welcome,  brave  duke  !  thy  firiendakip  nudus 
. ,  us  fresh. 

Bast.  And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  our  breasts. 

Alen.  Puoelle  hath  bravdy  pk/d  her  part  in  this. 
And  doth  deserve  a  conmet  of  gold. 

Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords^  and  join  our  powers ; 
And  seek  how  we  may  prqudice  die  fi)e.  [Emeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Paris.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  HeKry,  Gloster,  and  other  Lords,  Vbr- 
NON,  Basset,  S^c.  To  them  Talbot,  and  some  of  his 
Officers. 

Tal.  My  gracious  prince, — and  honourable  peers,— 
Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  realm, 
I  have  a  while  given  truce  unto  my  wars. 
To  do  my  duly  to  my  sovereign : 
In  sign  whereof  this  arm-^tluM;  hath  reclaim^ 

• these  haughty—)    Haughty  does  not  mean  violent  in  this 

place,  but  eievatedy  htgh-spinted. 

«  Done  like  a  Frenchman;  turn,  and  turn  again  f]  The  inconstancy 
of  the  FVench  was  idways  the  subject  of  satire.  I  have  read  a  dis- 
sertation written  to  prove  that  the  index  of  the  wind  upon  oar 
steq>les  was  made  in  form  of  a  cock,  to  ridicule  the  FVancfa  fiv 
their  frequent  chaiiges.    Johnbon. 
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Toyour  obedienefl^ifaptMiM^s^^' V'i'i*  •!     ' -i     >     'i 
Twelve  cities,  and  8eviw<w&Ae€l'4l>Wiliiior$tt«n^h; 
Besides  five  huadredfrisonm  <if iestiieiyi,^-   "      • 
Lets  fiiUhb  sniford:befeve^Mr^hightiess^feett  -'    •    * 
And,  witU'subnuBfilve  loyfthyof  he^t^!  *•    .  >^"ii  .v.V 
Ascribes  the  glory  of  his  conquest  got, 
First  4o  my  God;  and  next  ^mtcTyour  griaeei    '  ^  •    ^'^ 

-Kl  Hen.  lis  thisi  the  lord  Talbot,  uitcte  OlOdter, '  •       ' 
That  hath  80  long  been'fesident  in  Rrance?  '    '  ' 

Glo.  Yes,  if  it  please  your  m^estr^  my  Ijege.  ^ 

K.  Hen.  Welcoipe,  brave  captein,  and  vitttoriotti  lo«l ! ' 
When  I  was  young,'  (as  y^tl  ;am  tiot  old,)     '^'^  '* 

I  do  rem^Bber  how  mpfaOi^t  said,-^  >  •  .  //'    . 

A  stoats  chibiipion: never  handled  sw^rd     <  -^  ^^  •'    ^ 
Long  since  we  were  resolved^  of  your  truth. 
Your  fiuthfiil  service,  and  your  toil  in  war; 
Yet  never  have.you  tasted  our  reward. 
Or  been  reguerdon'd^i^^  sb  itinch  as  thanks. 
Because  till  non^  we  never  saw  your  face : 
Therefore,  stand  up ;  and,  for  ihe96  good  desetts^- 
We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewsbury; 
And  &i  our  obrdnadon- take  yoor  place;        ^        n  ^      v 
'       {^Esfeuni  King  Hbnry^  Qpu&$nmt^  Talbot, 
andNdbles.  *       ...,./. 

Ver.  Now,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  at  sea. 
Disgracing. of  these  colours  that  I  wear*  1      ^ 

In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York,  — 
Dar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou  spak'sC? ' ' 

Aw.  Yes,  sir ;  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage         ^    .  . , 

.       .     I 

<  I  do  remember  how  n^  father  tmdi]  The  author  of  drif-pb^Flras/ 

not  a  very  correct  historiaiu    Henry  was  but  nin^  inontlu  old  wb^  / 

higfiither  died,  and  never  saw  him.  , 

« reBo)ved,i  i.  e.  con^rmed  in  opinion  of  it.  * 

'«'0r2«^reguerdonM^]  i.  e.  rewarded.  The  word  was  obsolete 
even  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  Chaucer  uses  it  in  the  JMke  of 
Boethku.  .  ^. 

*  '-^^  these  colours  that  Itoear — )  This  was  the  badge  of  a  rote, 
and  not  an  officer^s  scarf. 

VOL,  V.  X 
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The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Againstmylordttl^  duke  of  Somerset  . 

Ver.  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  hooQur  as.he  isk  .. 

Ba$.  Why,  iHial  is  he?  %a  gooA  a'man  as  Y6rk. 

Ver.  HariLye;  npt  so:  in  witness^  take  ye  that. 

{StnknhM 

Bat.  Whuui  thou  know'sl,  the  law  of  arms  is  such. 
That,  who  so  draws  aswotd,  'tis  pretait  death  ;^ 
Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  diy  dearest  Uood. 
But  m  unto  his  miyesty^. and  OfBye 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wn»g; 
When  thou  shalt.sec^  I'll  meet  thee  to  thy  cost 

Ver*  Well,  miscreant,  I'll  be  there  as  soon  as  you ; 
And,  after,  meet  you  sooner  than  yoU' would.'   [JEsMia/. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L     The  tame.    An&mof  State. 
Enter  Yiing  Henry,  Gix)STER,j£x£nB,  York,  Soi^ 

VOLK,  SOICBBSET,  WINCHESTER,  WaRWJCK,  TaIBOT, 

the  Govemour  ^Paris,  and  Others. 

Glo.  Lord  bishop,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
Win.  Grod  save  king  Henry,  of  that  name  the  sixth  I 
Glo.  Now,  govemour  of  Paris,  take  your  oath,— - 

[Govemour  tneds. 
That  you  dect  no  other  king  but  him  : 
Esteem  none  firiends,  but  sucn  as  are  his  friends ; 
And  none  your  foes,  but  such  as  shall  pretend^ 
Malldons  practices  against  his  state : 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  you  righteous  God ! 

[JSxeunt  Gov.  and  his  TVum. 


•  nai^  who  80  draws  a  tword,  *tupreient  deoih  ;]  L  e.  with  8  me- 
nace in  the  conrty  or  in  the  presence  chamber. 
^ ""^ such  at  ihali pretend^  To  pretend  is  to  designjto  intend. 
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Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe. 

Fast*  My  gracious  sovfareigiiy  as  I  rode  boat  Calais, 
To  haste  unto  your  coronatipu, 
A  letter  was  ddUver'd  to  my  bands, 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy* 

Tdl.  Shame  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thee  i 
I  vow'd,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next. 
To  tear  theigarter  from  thy  craven's  1^^  IpbickingitqgF. 
(Which  I  have  done)  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree.  — 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest  : 
Tliis  dastard,  at  the  battle,  of  Patay, 
When  hut  ii^  all  I  was  six  thousand  strong. 
And  that  the  French,  were  almost  ten  to  one,  — 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given, 
like  to  a  trus^  squire,  did  run  away; 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men; 
Myself  and  divers  g^demen  beside. 
Were  tfiere  surpriz'd,  and  taken  prisoners^ 
Then  judge)  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amiss ; 
Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
TUs  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  no. 

Gto.  To  say  the  truth,  this  &ct  was  infiunous. 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man ; 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  c^itain,  and  a  leader. 

Tal.  When  first  this  order  was  ordain'd*  my  lords. 
Knights  of  the  garter  werfs  of  noble  birth; 
VaUjant,  and  yjjtuous,  .ftdl  of  Imugh^  courage,^ 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  dbie  wars ; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress^ 

*  To  tear  tke s»*'r  from  %  craven*«  kg,]  Le.  thy  mean,  dai- 
tardly  leg. 
^  — *  haughty  courage,]  Haughty  is  here  in  its  ong^al  seose  for 

X  2 
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IBut  always  resolute  in  most  extremes.* 
He  then,  that  is  not  ftmUsh'd  in  Ais  iKirt, 
Doth  bi^t  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight, 
Pfofaftiiig  this  most  honourable  order ; 
And  should  (if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge,) 
Be  quite  degraded*  like  a  hedge-bom  swain 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 
K.tien.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen  1  thou  hear'st  thy 
doom: 
Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  wast  a  knight  ^ 
Henceforth  we  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death.  — 

{Exit  Fastolfe: 

And  now,  my  lord  protector,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  unde  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Gto.  What  means  his  grace,  that  he  hath  changed  his 
style?  {Viewing  the  superscripticn. 

No  more  but,  plain  and  bluntly,  —  To  the  king  ? 
Hath  he  forgot,  he  is  his  sovereign  ? 
Or  doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Pretend  *  some  alteration  in  good  will  ? 
What^s  here? — Ihaoe^  upon  especial  cause^  —  [Read^. 

Moifd  with  compassion  of  my  countri/s  wrecks 

Together  with  the  pitifid  complaints 

Ofmch  as  your  oppressian  feeds  upon,  — 

Forsaken  your  pernicious  faction^ 

And  joined  with  Charles,  the  rightful  king  of  France. 
O  monstrous  treachery  !   Can  this  be  so ; 
That  in  atUanice,  ami^,  and  oaths. 
There  should  be  found  such  fidse  dissembling  guile  ? 

K.  Hen.  What !  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  revolt? 

Olo.  He  doth,  my  lord;  and  is  become  your  foe. 

K.  Hen.  Is  that  the  worst,  this  letter  doth  contain? 

1  —  m  most  exiremet.]  L  e.  in  greaUtt  extremities. 

«  Pretend  ^  To  pretend  seesoA  to  be  here  used  in  its  Latin  sense, 
i.  e.  to  hold  out,  to  stretch  forward.  It  may  mean,  however,  as  in 
other  places,  to  design* 
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Glo.  It  is  the  worst,  and  all,  my  lord,  he  writes. 
K.  Hen.  Why  then,  lord  Talbot  there  shall  lalk  wii* 
him, 
And  give  him  chastisement  for  this  abuse :  — 
My  lord,  how  say  you  f  ?  are  you  not  content  ?  ^ 

Tal.  Content,  my  liege?    Yes;  but  that  I  am  pre- 
vented, ®  * 
I  should  have  begg'd  I  might  have  been  employed.  * 
AT.  Hen.  Then  gather  strength,  and  march  unto  hiiii 
straight :                                                    '      * 
Let  him  perceive,  how  ill  we  brook  his  treason ;          ' 
And  what  oilence  it  is,  to  flout  his  fiiends. 

Tal.  I  go,  my  lord ;  in  heart  desiring  still, 
You  may  behold  confusion  of  your  foes.  [JErii. 

Enter  Vernon  and  Basset. 

Vet.  Grrant:me  the  combat,  gradous  sovereign  ! 

Bos.  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  cotnhst  too ! 

York.  This  is  my  servant  i  Hear  him^  noUe  pvincie  t 

Sam.  And  this  is.nune;  Sweet  Hemy»  £e»rour  him.l  * 

IL  Hen.  Be  patient,  lords ;  and  gtv«  them  lea^e  to 
speak*-—  .    ,  •  ; » 

Say,  geDtlemen,  What  makes  you  thus  exdaim  ?*  .  { 
And  wherafiire  crave  you  combst?  or  with  whoB»?  ;    / ' 

Ver.  With  hirn^  my  .lord ;  for  he  hath  doneme  wvoug. 

Bos.  And  I  wiJlihim;  for  he  bath  dcHie  me  .wrong*:; 

K.  Hen.  What  is  that  wrodg  whereof  you  bodi  com- 
jWn?  /     .  , 

First  let  me  know,  and  then  rilaoawer  ypo., ,     .   .  \ 

A4f«*  Crossing  the  sea  froon  England  i^to  Fr^nce^^  > 
This  follow  hffKh  with  ciwriou^  carpiiig .t<Higue»       .  ,.    ' 
Upbraided  me  about  the* ro^e  I  wear; 
Saying  —  the  sanguine. colour  of  Ae. leaves  ./ 

Bid  represent  my. nttufter's  blushing  cheeks,       .  , 

t  **  How  say  you,  my  lord?"    Malone. 

9  -—  /aiffc  prevented,]  Prevented  u  here  anlidpaledf  aLattnum. 

X  s 
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When  stubbornly  he  did  vepaga  tbe  trvtii,^        .  ,  , 

About  a  oertain  question  in  the  law, 

Argu'd  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him; 

With  other  vile  and  ignomiaioas  terms: 

In  confutation  of  whid^  rude  rqunoach. 

And  in  defimce  of  my  lord's.  wGorthiness, 

I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  <^  arms. 

Far.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noUehnrd: 
For  though  he  seem,  with  forged  quaint  conceit. 
To  set  a  g^oss  upon  his  bold  intent. 
Yet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provok'd  by  him ; 
And  he  first  took  exceptions  at  this  badge. 
Pronouncing — that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewra/d  the  fiiintness  of  my  master's  heart 

York*  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left  ? 

Sam.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,  will  out, 
Though  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it 

K.  Hen*  Good  Lord  I  what  madness  rules  in  braia- 
ack  men ; 
When^  for 'so  slight  and  fiitohms  a  cause,  * 
Such  fiM^tioas  emulations  diall  arise !  — 
Good  cousins  bMh,  of'Ycu'kand  Sonnnet, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

YarL  Let  dns  diss^^on  fint  be  tried  by  l^t. 
And  then  your  highness  shall  oommaiid  a  peace.         ^ 

ShUk  TbttuptartA  txHaidnteOk  nbne  but  uk  alone; 
BetwfatC'odnMiv^e  let  us  decide  ititheH; 

^Ybri.  There isHiy pledge;  aonptit;  Somerset 

Ver.  Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  fint 

Bat.  Confirm  it  so^  mine  honoteableloiid. 

Gfo.  Oonfirmitso?  Confounded  be  yoor  strife  I 
And  perish  jre,  with  your  aildiekms  pratal 
Presumptuous  vassatel  are  yoii  not  adilttn^  ' 
With  this  unmodeit  dbmorottb  oucrige 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  IdAgf  Bitad  us  ? 

*  — — » t&d  repugn  the  truih^  To  repugi^  is  to  resist 
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Aiidyou,  my  iDrds,'---4iiielhkhi^  foudoBOtiPeU^  )>' 

To  bear  withtlieir  p<r»erie  objccrioM ; 

Much  leBs»  to  tdce mcflsion  fram  liietr'noHtkB  . 't 

To  raise  a  mutiny  bee«rixt  youndves ; 

Let  me  persuade  yontake'a  better lootthe.  •  - 

Exe.  It  grieves  fas' lilgimeBs;«-«^Ooodnqr  lords;  ht 
finends.  '    '    i    -.     . 

£  Alt.  Game  liilli«r^^poirt]iat  liroiiU  be'^ 
Henceforth,  I  diaji^  ymy  as  you  lo^#  otor  fiMrour,  < 
Quite  to  ibi^  this  quaivd,' and  ll»  •^804-^^  '        '' 
And  you,  my  lords,  •-*- femember  Wkm  we'are; 
In  France,  amongst  '^  fichte'Hi^vtiHAg  l6itioD : 
If  they  perceM  tlissenlkii'in  bur  lodcs^ 
And  that  withinf  onfsehres  ifMrdbUgree,' 
How  will  their  grudgpngstoikiaehs  be  provok'd 
To  vniSal  disobedience,  and  rebel?  • 

Beside,  What  infitty  will  there  arisen    ' 
When  ivreign^  prinoes  flftail  be  certffled^ 
That,  for  ^  toy,  athin^ofli^  vtgah). 
King  Henry's  peer^  wd  chief  ndUMty,    •  > 

DeMo/d  tlMABdves,  and  lost  the  reafan  of  France? 
O,  think  upon  the  Mnquekt  of  n^  firiiier. 
My  tender  yeais^  and  let  00  not  fer^ 
That  for  a  trifl^  thtt  Was  bought  M  blood  ! 
l«t  me  be  imipfaha  iiif  this  donbtfid  strife* 
l8eenoreason,iflwearlliisrose^    IpuMi^cnaredrose. 
That  any  one  shodd-dieralbre  be  suspicious 
I  more  indine  to  Somerad^  than  Yoik :  - 
Both  are  my  kasBMn,  and  I  lovB  them  bolh : 
As  well  they  may  upbraidme  with  my  crown. 
Because^  fotioodi,  the  khig  of  Soots  is  citywnU 
But  your  disevetions  betteir  cni  persuBCte, ' 
Than  I  am  aUe  to  instmct  or  taich : 
And  therefore,  as  we  Uther  cttne  in  peaoe^     -  ' 

So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. — 
Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France:  — 

X  4 
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And  g6od my  kirdof  SoBKitet,' unite /'  ' 

Your  troops  of  horooiMii;  m^'fai»<iM|iid8<of tfoot ; ' — :     I 

And,  like  tihie .sabjedibB,  sons.of  jroiur  ptogenitoni,  ; 

Go  cheerfiilly  together,  and  digtot        '  < 

Your  angry  chdcffv on  your  enemies.       :.  ' 

Oursdf^  injr  ldrdpjrotector,.jand  thelrest, 

Afbr  some  respite,  wiU  return  to  Calais; 

fmnii  .thenar  to  ilhigland^wlMrei^^^  .A 

To  be  pvedwtcd^^  your. victories,  '^ 

With  Chacle«»:AleB^on4fand>tJi8ttraitbrous  liout 

,    IMomifh^'  £ivtm^£^HBNkty,<GtiO.  Soil. 
,,.,  .WiiiuSyi?4/afii(iBAssBT»  . 

War.  My  lord-^  Yqrk».  l  promiae  yam  (he  king    ^ 
Prettily,  methouj^  did  play  tfaie  onutor. 

York.  Andao  he  did;  butyet  I  likett  liet^         /<  M 
In  that  he  wears  the  badg^  of  Somerset        • 

War.  Tush !  that  waa  but  his  fiMwy,  UiUne  hiflfc  ndb; 
I  dare  presume,  «wee^  prince^  he  Ibotight  ao  harm* 

York.  And,  if  I  wisty  Jhe  did,  i — Builel  it  rest;    . 
Other  affiurs  mi)sV.liawJ:)etiilei)i^9^'  ':      •/ 

.  ^. ,  .  I  i. ;  lEtvmnU  YMKi>  W^RvacK^  ^d  VcsiNtt. 

Exe.  WeU(li4M]^]H(^  Rif:!^^  tbjr  vpine: 

For,  had  the  p^wAqC.t^.h^i't.b»iiest  0^  •  i 
Ifearwe;sl)^i;44jb^ec$fic^deiGJ|^^  ...      .1 

More  ranoorouj^^  3pit^.  .mor0 . fiiripwl  l^^pg'  lnM^il% '  )  ' 
Tba9,yet,<^,beim9igin'4'aii(*iqP4^       .  1 

But  howsoe^^r '  W  siii^^  ff^m  Iti^  9^ 
This  jarring  discf^d  (Of  .nobiii^  :  jr    '  j    .      .  m  I 

This  shouldfrwigpf.wsb  ptfitoW(lhe.oe«*t* ,.  ., ;  ,     .1 
This  &x:ti9iis  j^^ndjfi^g;  Q£,|J||^>i^^ 
Butth^it49th.pr«^^<ftomid41l(^Qniti:-  ^  :i 

*Ti8  much*,  w^,s<^tc9?s>ai«ip:cbiUiw?s :f»and^:.uii 
But  more,  when  envy  iWe^  im^pdnd  division;.^  {  •  . ' 
There  come^  ,^^  r^ii^  ib^^  .b^ioa  cw^0n«  .    [J&nV* 

» ^Tii  much,]  In  our  author's  tinie  tlus  phrsi^e  meant— r'Ti^8traB|e, 
or  wonderful.  .    m 

6 wtom  MfyUeeHi  uhktiJd  m^i$i(mh]'Sftv^i^  Md'EiigKsii 

writen  frequently  meanii  enmitjf.     Unkind  is  unnatural. 
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SCENE  IL 
France.  ,  Before  fiourdeai^ 

Enter  Talbot,  with  his  Tarces. 

Tal.  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  tmiopeter. 
Summon  their  geiUBral  untp  the  waU. 

Ttvmpet  sftwfd^  fk  Parley.,    Enter  m  the  fValls^  tke 
Gen^  of  the  French  Forcesy  and  Others. 

En^^Kdi  John  Talbot,  Cif)taiii8,  cafls  ymi  forth)  ' 
Servant  m  aniu  to^  Haiyy  kbig  of  England ;/ 
And  thus  he  would^  «^*^  Opeii  jrotir  city  gates, 
Be  humble  to  us ;  call  my  soyereign  yours, 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  aobjecCs, 
And  I^  witMmwmeaiidmy  fakKidy  power:  -' 

But,  if  you  frown  iipoh  fhis  profier^d  peace,        '         *  * 
You  tempt:l]i6  fory  of  my  tbtee  Bttaidante,' 
Leanfiunine,  quajtering  steel,  and  diinbii^  fi^ ;    *  * 
Who^  in  k  momentr  even  with:  the  earth ' 
Shall  lay  your,  stately  and  air^braving  towera,  ^  *    ^ 

If  you  forsakeitiooflfer  of  their  love*.  •  •   / 

Qen.  Thou  OTEmoss  and  foarfid  owl  of  death,  i  i 
Our  nation^s  terror,  tmd  their  Uoody  aoonige ! '  'i 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny' approdcheth.*  '  >  / 

On  us  thou  canst  not  enter^  but-bydeaths    <  •-  '^ 

For,  I.pk>otest,'We  are  well  fortified;  .' 
And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fi^ : 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  afqpointed, 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  ^ee : 
ptt  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadiphs  {)itlch'd. 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight; 
And  no  way  canst  thou  turn,  thee  for  redress, 
Bu€  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  spoil. 
And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  hi  the  face. 
Ten  diousand  Frendi  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
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To  rive  their  dengerous  ardUery  ^ 

Upon  no  Christian  80i4  btU  JSi^h  Talbot 

Lo  I  there  thou  stand'st,  a  breadiing  valiant  man. 

Of  an  invincible  unconquef^d  spirit : 

This  is  the  Litest  glory  of  thy  praise, 

That  I,  thy  etiemy,  due  &ee  withil ;® 

For  ere  the  glassy  that  now  begins^to  Tttn, 

Finish  the  process^ his  Mddy  hom^  «:  > 

These  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  coloured, 

Shall  see  tbee  withered,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 

Hark  1  hark  I  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  wanung  beH^ 
Sings  heavy  musifik  to  thy  timoKDUS  soul; 
And  mine  shall  ring  ihy^  dire  departidetNit^ 

TaL  He  febkanbt^  I  hear ihe enemy ;-*«  • 
Ottt^  scmie  ligiht  hotsemen,  aibd  pemse^thehr^wings.  «— 
O,  neg^l^ent  and  heedless  disdpHnel 
How  are  we  padc'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale  r 
A  little  herd  of  Ei^glaQd')s(tinonmadeer»  '     i 

Maz'd  with  a  ydping  l^nMl  of  French  cuBB  1        ••    . 
tf  we  be  EngHdi  deei^  be  dmi  m  bkMid:^ 
Not  rascal*like  S  to  fidi  down  with  a  pindi ; 
But  rather  flhoddy^^nad,  and  desperafergtag% 
Turn  on  the  blood;^  hdunds  with  heads -of  steely 
And  make  the  odwards  stand  aloof  at  bay': 
Sell  every  man  his; life' as  dear  as  mine,   -     - 
And  thqr  shall  find  detf  deer  of  ns,  my.&iends.  — 

onIjto,/Srvtheir.9ni£teiy...Toiwwi8tDi|irfl.*  aii4,a ciiinoD» when 
find,  hiif  lo  much  the,  cyppearance  ofbuntiiig^  that,  in  theUoigiafe 
of  poetry,  it  mi^  well  be  said  to  bunt.  We  say,  a  doud  bunts, 
when  it  thunders. 

•  — —  duelibtftfttM;]   Todmwtoeni»ie^todei^^  to  gtoce. 

0  — .  he  iken  in  Uood :]  Be  in  high  spirits,  be  of  true  nettle. 

>  Koi  HMcalf^].  A  rasctU  .deer  is  the  term  aT  4:hase  for  lesn 
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Goi^  and  niiit  Oeorg*!  ,XiJb9t«  md  Ei^|^«d'«  rig^t! 
IVotfteroprcoloiin  in  duadangerow fight!     lEmmt. 

SCPNE  ill. 
Plains  in  G^isoony. 

Enter  York,  imth  Forces;  to  Aim  a  Messenger. 

York.  Are  not  the  speedy  soontB'retunifd  aganiy 
That  dogg^dithe.mi^ity  anny  of  the  Daujriun? 

Mm.  They^sfemlMni'd,  myknrd':  and  givi  it  out. 
That  he  is  match'd  fo-Bowdeaiix'widi  hib  power^ 
To  fi^t  with  Talbol:  As  he  marchVI  akmg, 
By  your  espiab  #ere  discbvered    r 
Two  mightier  trobpa  thantduit  the  Danpfaiii  led; 
Which  joili-d  witli  hittn*  and-  made  their  inarch  for 
BoardeanxJ '  .•♦■«•- 

YoTili  AlpUigoe vpoil  thiu  TiHam  SoBierseC; 
That  thus  delaya^ny  promised  supply 
or  horseman,  that  werb  lened  for  tUs  siegel 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  eSKpect  my  aid ; 
And  I  am  lowted^  by  4-  tndtbr  TiUaki, 
And  cannot  hdp  the  noUe'dnwlier? 
God  comfafi  hfan  in  this  aeoesiky ! 
If  he  miscarry,  fiuewdl  watB  in  Finance. 

Enter  Sir  WiixiAM  Lucy. 

Luqf.  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  English  strength. 
Never  so  needfhl  on  tiie  ekrA^bf  FY&ce, 
Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot ; 
Who  now  is  ^nffled  with  a  iraist  of  iron, 
And  hemmed  about  with  grim  destruction : 
To  Bdurdeaux,  warlike  duke !  to  Bourdeaux,  York  ! 
Else,  fiurewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England's  honour. 

<  And  I  am  lowted— ]  L  e.  tieated  with  contempt  like  a  iowi,  or 
low  country  fellow. 
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York.  O  God  f  that  Somerset  —  who  ill  p^ud  heart 
Doth  itop  my  cornets  — w6re  m  Talbot's  pbtie  ! ' 
So  should  we  save  a  valiant  gentleman, 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire,  and  wrathful  fiiry,  niakes  me  weep, 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 

Liuy.  O,  send  some  succour  to  the  distressed  lord ! 

York.  He. dies,  we  lose;  I  break  my  wfurlike  word: 
We  mourn,  France  smiles ;  we  lose,  they  daily  get; 
All 'long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset.  ' 

iMy.  Then,  God  take  mercy  oft  brave  Talbot's  sold! 
And  on  his  son,  young  Johni^  whom,  two  hours  since, 
I  met  in  travel  towrard  his  warlike  &dier  I 
This  seven  years  did  not  Talbct  see  his  son; 
And  now  they  meet  where  both  dieir  lives  are  dana^ 

Yorit.  Alas !  what  joy  shall  Jioble  Taibot  have, 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  toihis  grove? 
Away !  veication  almost  stops  my  brai^ 
That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  dP  d^athl  *-* 
Lucy,  farewell :  no  more  my  fartiine  can,  i 

But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man.^t«*  :  .' ' 

Maine,  Blois,  Poidtiers,  and  Tours,  are  woh'airay^' 
'Long  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay.  .      .   ;    •  .  [£aif. 

lAuy.  Thus  whUe  the  vukut«^  of  seditim     :••    • 
^  Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  greaib.eomBnuidersj 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss    , 
The  conquest  of  our  scarce-cold  conqueror, 
That  ever-living  man'  ofimemory,  '• 
KJenry  th^  fifth :  — ^AyhUes  they  cia^i.  oth#^>fitpss. 
Lives,  honours,  land^  and  allv  biin^  tpios^   ,   i^^' 

.      .:     .     •:      .     •    .    -.      ..    rM  ...  -.t,    ^ 
'  —  ore  done,] ike.  ^peod^  oonnxifififin    The  woff4  i^Jyi^ 
used  in  this  sense  ij^  the  Western  counties, 
,*  —  Ihe  vulture  —  ]  Alluding  to  the  tale  of  iPrometheus,       .' . 
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,.'••  .'scene  IV.  .1 

OtTier  Plains  of  Gaficony. 

Enter  Somerset,  tt>iVA  his  Forced;  an  Officer  of  Tal-^ 
BO!'*  ivifk  him. 

Som.  It  is  too  late ;  I  canpot  send  them  Qaw  t   . 
This  expedition  was  by  York,  and  Talbot» 
Too  rashly  plotted ;  all  our  general  fierce 
Might  widi  a  saUy  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  widi :  the  orer-dftring  Talbot. 
Hath  sullied  all  jbgb  gloss  of  former  honour,    .  / 

By  this  unheedfiil,  desperate,  wild  adventure : 
York  set  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  shame, 
That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  nMght  bear  th)e  name* 

,  Offi  Here  -is  air ,  WiUiam  Lucy,  who  with  tUb  . 
Set  from  our  o'er  matched  forces  forth  for  9iA*\ 

Enter  Sit  WiixiAHf  Lucy. 

Som.  How  now,  sir  "William?  whither  were  you  sent? 

lAKy.  Whither,  my  lord?  from  bought  and  sold  lord 
Talbot,-* 
Whoi  lingM  about*  with  bold  adversity, 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Sdmerset, 
To  beat  assfliling  death  from  his  weak  legions.    [ 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there  '        f 

Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs, 
And^  ifi  advantage  lingering  7,  looks  for  rescue. 
You,  his  fidse  hopes,  th^  trust  of  England's  honour, 
Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation.® 

s from  bought  and  soid  lord  T^albot;]  i.  e.  from  one  utterly 

ndned  by  the  treacherous  pnusdoes  of  othen. 

^ rin^d  about — ]  Environed,  encircled. 

1  — *-  in  advantage  Un^ring,]  Protracting  his  resbtance  by  the 
advantage  of  a  strong  post. 

"  -^-  worthleit  emulation.]  In  this  line,  emukUion  signifies 
merely  noaky^  not  struggle  for  superior  excdlence. 
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Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 
The  levied  succours  that  should  li^d  Um  aid, 
Whiles  he,  renowned  noble  gen.tlemaB» 
Yields  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds : 
Orleans  the  Bastardf  Charles,  and  Burgundy,f 
Alenfon,  Reignier,  con^pass  him  about, 
And  Talbot  perisheth  by  your  defiuilt. 

Som.  York   ^et^  him   on,   Ycnrk   should  halve 'sem 
him  aidi  '  '  '"      ♦   *       »   *' 

Lucy.  And  Ywrk  -ag  fiMnpon  your  graJce'lss^^lainis;* 
Swearing  that  you  withhold  hib  levied  host,- 
Collected  for  this  e]^)editi6il« 

Som.  York  lies;  he  might  have  sent  and  had  the 
horse:  ^  .,  .^  i 

I  owe  him  little  duty^  aud  less  love";  '     ' 

And  take  foul  ^deom,  to  fawn  oh  liim  by  sehifing. 

Lucy.  The  fraud    of   l^gland,   not  die  force   of 
France^' 
Hath  now  entrapp'd  the  noble-minded  Talbot: 
Never  to  Englaiid  shall  he  bear  his  life; 
But  dies,  betra/d  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 

Som.  Come,  go ;  I  will  despatph  the  horsemen  straight : 
Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lucy.  Too  late  comes  rescue ;  he  is,  ta'en,  or  slain : 
For  fly  he  could  not,. if  he  would  have  fled ; 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,.  thougl>  1^  miglMt*  .. 

Som.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot  dien  adieu  I . .    ,  . 

Lucy.  His  feme  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame  in  yon 

SCENE  V.  .  •    ...  ';.,  ....-, 

The  English  Camp  near  Bourdeaux. 

Enter  Talbot  and  John  kisSon. 

Tal.  O  young  John  Talbot !  I  did  send  for  thee, 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war ; 

t  Mr,  Malone  omits  and. 
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Tluit  Talboes  name  ai%M  i>e  qi  tiae  wrii?!^ 
When  sapless  i^^  and  weakvunable  limbs^ 
ShoiiU  Ining.tl^.  &ther  to  his  droophig  .chair. 
But, «—  O  malignant  and  ill»boding  stars !  — - 
Now  thou  art comecimtD  afeast  of  .deathy ^ 
A  terrible  and  niUm^ided^dangei;;      .   .., 
Therefor^  dear  boy^  mount  on  my  swjifiest  horse; 

And  111  direct  thee  how.  thou  vsh«U  escape 

By  sudden  fli^t:  come^dally  not^  begone^ 

Jchn.  Is  my  name  Talbot?  and  am  I  your  son  ? 
And  shall!  fly  ?  O,  if  you  love  my  mother^ 
Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name. 
To  make  a  bastard)  and  a  slave. of  me:  ' 
The  world  will  say,  -^^^  He  ianot  Talbot's  Ueod, 
That  basely  fled,,  when  noUe  Talbot  stood.  ^.  . 

TaL  Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  slain* 

Jokn.  He,  that  fl\es  so^  will  ne'er  return  again.  . 

TaL  If  we  both  stay„  we  both  axe  sore  to  die. 

John.  Thenletmesiigr;  and^&A^,  doyoufly: 
Your  loss  is  great,^8oyour  regiurd^shoold  be; 
My  worth  unknown,,  no  ioes  is  known,  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast} 
In  yours  they  will»  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost... 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  hcmour  you  have  won ; 
But  mine  it  will,  tlut  no  exploit  have  done ': 
Yon  fled  for  vantage,  every  one  will  swear; 
But,  if  I  bow,  they'll  say, — it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay. 
If,  the  first  hour,  I  shrink,  and  run  away. 

0 a  feast  0/  deatbj  To  a  field  where  death  will  he/etisM 

with  sUmghter. 

^'^^unaooided^]  fyt  unavoidable, 

a.^»fio^  Talboi stood.]  For  what  reason  this  scene  is  written 
m  rhyme,  I  cannot  guess.  If  Shakspeaie  bad  not  in  other  phiyi. 
nung^ed  his  rhymes  and  blank  versus  in  the  same  manner,  I  should 
have  suspected  that  this  dialogue  had  beMi  a  pirt  of  somid  oAer 
poem  wldch  was  nerer  finished,  and  that  bemg  loath  to  throw  his 
hbour  away,  he  inserted  it  here.    Johnsok. 

s  mm^yowf  regatd'^'i  Your  oare  of  your  own  safety. 
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seo  ; FIRST  PART'OF  A»IV. 

Here,  on  my  Imee^  I  b^  nibktiilitjry 
Rather  than  life  preserved  with  in&my. 

71x2.  Shaliallthy  mother's  hot>es  lie  in  one  toinbB 

John.  Ajf  rather  than  Til  shame  my.  laoCher'i  i^rarnh. 

TaL  Upon  my  blessing  I  command  thee  igou  • ' .  '.   ' 

Ji^n.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  fioe. 

TaL  Part  of  thy  fiither  may  be  saVdin  thee*   '. 

John.  No  part  of  him,  but  wiU  beiduime  in  ihe«  .' 

TaL  Thou,  never  had'st  r^nbuvn,  nor-.c^t  not  lose  it. 

John.  Yesy  your  renovf^oied  name ;  Shall  flight  abuse  it  ? 

Tal.  Thy  &ther's  charge  shall  dear  thee  iram  that 
stain. 

John.  You  cannot  witness  tor  me,  being  slain. 
If  death  be  soapparent,  then!bath  fly. 

TaL  And  leave  my  followers  bene,  to.  fig^t^and  die? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 

John.  And  shall  my  youth  he  guilty  (4  sudi  blame? 
No  more  can  I  be  sev^d  from  your  aide,' 
Tlian  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide : 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I; 
For  live  I  will  no^  ifmy  fioher  die. 

Tal.  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of.  thee,  fdr  son. 
Bom  to  eclipse^  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die ; 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven,  fly. 

SCENE  VL 

A  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum  i  Excursions^  wherein  Talbot's  Son  is  hemmed 
aboutj  and  Talbot  rescues  him. 

Tal.  Saint  Oeorge  and  victory !  fight,  soldiers,  fight: . 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word,, 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  sword. 


«  fair  son, 

Mom  to  cdipMi^  Sec.]  A  quiWe,  betire«ii  somwad  sim. 
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ScBM  VI.  KING  HENRY  VI.  8f  1 

Where  is  Jodin  Talbot?  -^paiisey  and  take  diy  brcttth ; 
I  gtiTe  thee  life,  and  rescued  thee  from  deodi* 

John.  O  twice  my  father  I  twice  am  I  thy  son : 
The  life,  thou  gay'st  me  firs^  was  lost  and  done ; 
Tin  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  of  fiit^ 
To  my  determined  time^  thon  gmv'st  new  date. 

To/.  When  from  the  Da^diin's  crest  thy  sword 
struck  fire,     '  ' 

It  warm'd  thy  fether^s  heart  with  proud  deshre 
Of  bold-Wd  victory.    Then  leaden  age, 
Quicken'd  with  youdiful  spleen,  and  warlike  rage. 
Beat  down  Ali^if  on,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  (iaUia  r^cu'd  thee. 
He  ireful  bastsurd  Orleans  —  that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy ;  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight  —  I  soon  encountered ; 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  qmckly  shed 
Some  of  his  bastard  blood ;  and,  in  disgrace. 
Bespoke  him  thus :  CarUanUtUtted^  base^ 
And  misbegotten  blood  I  spiU  ^  thine^ 
Mean  and  right  poor;  for  thai  pure  blood  qfminey 
Which  thou  didst  force  from  Talbotf  my  braioe  boy :  — 
Here  purposing  the  Bastard  to  destroy. 
Came  in  strong  rescue.     Speak,  thy  fiither^s  care ; 
Art  not  thou  weary,  John?  How  didst  thou  fere? 
Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly, 
Now  thou  art  seal'd  the  son  of  chivalry  ? 
Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  when  I  am  dead; 
The  help  of  (me  stands  me  in  little  stead. 
.0,  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot, 
To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat 
If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage. 
To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age : 
By  me  they  nothing  gain,  an  if  I  stay, 
'Tis  but  the  shortening  oi  my  life  one  day : 

*  To  my  determined  thne  —  J  i.  e.  ended. 
VOL.  V.  y 
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SW  FIRST  PART  OF  ^  Act  IV. 

In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name. 
My  death's  revenge,  Ay  youth,  and  England's  fame: 
All  these,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  stay ; 
All  these  are  saVd,  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 

John.  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me  smart 
These  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my  heart : 
On  that  advantage,  boi^t  with  sudi  a  shame^ 
(To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  feme,)® 
Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly. 
The  coward  horsey  that  bear«  me,  fell  m^  diet 
And  like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France;^ 
To  be  shame's  soom,  and  subject  of  mischance ! 
Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  won. 
An  if  I  fly,  I  am  not  Talbot^s  son : 
Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot; 
If  son  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot 

TaL  Then  follow  thou  thy  desperate  sirff  of  Crete, 
Thou  Icarus ;  thy  life  to  me  is  sweet : 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  fether's  side ; 
And,  4X>mmendable  proVd,  lef  s  die  in  pride.    \Exeimi. 


SCENE  VII. 

Another  part  of  the  same. 

Alarum :   Excursum.     Enter  Talbot  munded^    sigh 
ported  h/  a  Servant. 

Tlrf.  Where  is  my  other  life  ?  —  mint  own  is  gone;— 
O,  Where's  young  Talbot?  where  is  valiant  John?  — 

0  On  that  advantage f  bonghi  uHh  iuch  a  tkame, 
{To  save  apaiity  Itfe,  and  stay  bright  fame^)]  The  sense  is--- 
Before  young  Talbot  fly  from  his  lather,  (in  order  to  save  his  life 
while  he  destroys  his  character,  on,  or  for  the  sake  of,  the  advantages 
you  mention,  nnnely,  presenring  our  household's  name,  Bx,  may  my 
coward  horse  drop  down  dead !    Malone. 

'' And  Vtke  me  io  the  peasant  hoys  of  France;)    ToWneoneto  He 
peasants^  is,  to  compare^  to  level  ^  comparison* 
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ScaBNB  VII.       KING  HENRY  VI.  8M 

Triumphant  death,  smear'd  with  captivity !  ^ 
Young  Talbot's  yalour  makes  me  smile  at  thee: •— 
When  he  perceiv'd  me  shrink,  and  on  my  knee^ 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandished  over  me, 
And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  stem  impatience; 
But  when  my  angry  guardant  stood  alone, 
Tendering  my  ruin  %  and  assail'd  of  none, 
DizsEy-ey*d  fbiy,  and  great  rage  of  heart, 
Sudd^y  made  him  fyom  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  dustfring  battle  of  tiie  French : 
And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  spbit ;  and  there  died 
My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 

Enter  Soldiers,  bearing  the  BoAf  of  Jonv  Talbot. 

Sen?*  O  my  dear  lord  I  lo,  where  your  son  is  borne  ! 

Tal.  Thou  antick  death  \  which  laugh'st  us  here  to 
scorn. 
Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny, 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity. 
Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  lither  sky,^ 
In  thy  despite,  shall  'scape  mortality.  — 
O  thou  whose  wounds  become  hard-fiLvour'd  death. 
Speak  to  thy  fitther,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath : 
Brave  death  by  speaking,  whcdier  he  will,  or  no; 
Imagine  him  a  IVenchman,  and  thy  foe.  — 
Poor  boy  I  he  smiles,  methinks;  as  who  should  say  — 
Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died  to-day. 
Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  fidier's  arm^; 
My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 

a 7ykmphaiUdeM,mea9^dvnikeapimfyI]  That  is,  death 

stained  and  dishonoured  with  captivity.    Johnbon. 

9  Tendering  my  rum,]  Watching  nle  with  tenderness  in  my  M. 

1  TTkoumUdk  death,]  The  ><bo^  or  oalidt  of  the  play»  made  sport 
by  mocking  the  graTer  personages. 

« wkigcd  thnmgh  the  ktther  «^J  IMer  'nJkxHUemykWng' 

Y  2 
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9M  FIRST  PART  OF  Act  IV. 

Soldiers^  adieu  t  I  havewhatt  I  would  have^ 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Talbot's  grave. 

IDies. 

Alarums.  Exeunt  Soldiers  €tnd  Servant,  leaving  the  two 
Bodies.  Enter  Chabubs,  ALEN90199  Buroundt, 
Bastardy  La  Pucelle,  and  Forces* 

Char.  Had.  York  and  Somerset  brought  rescue  in, 
We  should  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  fhis.^ 

Bast.  How  the  young  whelp  c^Talbolfs,  raguig  wood,' 
Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood  I  ^ 

Puc.  Onoe  I  encountered  him,  and  thus  I  said, 
Thau  maiden youthi  be  vanquished  by  a  maid: 
But  —  with  a  proud,  majesticaL  high  scorn,  — 
He  answered  tfius ;  Young  Talbot  xoas  not  bom 
TobethepHlageofagiglotwench:^ 
So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French, 
He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight 

Bur:  Doubtless,  he  Would  have  made  a  noble  knight: 
See,  where  he  lies  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nnrser  of  his  harms. 

Bast.  Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones  asunder; 
Whose  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  wonder. 

Char.  O,  no;  forbear:  for  that  which  we  have  fled 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 

Enter  Sir  WiiXiam  Lucy,  attended;  a  French  Herald 
preceding. 
Lucy.  Herald, 
Conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent;  to  know 
Who  hath  obtain'd  the  glory  of  the  day.  I 


*  —  ragmg-yroodJi  i.e.  fagiiig  mad, 

«  -— >  ill  Frenchmen^  blood/  ]  The  jreturn  of  rhyme  where  young  I 

Talbot  is  again  meatioDed,  and  in  no  other  plaee,  strengthens  the  1 

Bi]B|tickm  that  these  verses  were  originaily  part  of  some  other  work,  1 

and  were  copied  here  only  to  save  the  trouble  of  composing  new.  I 

JOHVSOK.  I 

ft —— ^a  giglot  «wfid(.*]  Giglotn^wmUothortittrmmpei.  , 
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Scene  VIL        KING  HENRY  VI.  825 

.  Char.  Qq  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent  ? 

Lucy.  Submission,   Dauphin  ?    'tis  a  mere   French 
word; 
We.  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en. 
And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char.  For  prisoners  ask'st  thou  ?  hell  our  prison  is. 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  seek'st 

Lucy.  Where  is  the  great  Alddes  pf  the  field, 
Valiant  lord.  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ? 
Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms. 
Great  earl  of  Washford,  Waterford,  and  Valence ; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield, 
Lord  Strange  of  Blackinere,  lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 
Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  lord  Fumival  of  Sheffield, 
The  thrice  victorious  lord  of  Falconbridge ; 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  saint  George, 
Worthy  saint  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece ; 
Great  mareshal  to  Henry  the  sixth, 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  re^m  of  France  ? 

Puc.  Hereisasillyfittately  style  indeed! 
The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  bath. 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this.  •-^ 
Him,  that  thou  magnifiest  with  all  these  titles. 
Stinking,  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  6ur  feet 

lA4af.  Is  Talbot  slain ;  the  Frmchmen's  oiily  scourge. 
Your  kingdom's  terrour  and  black  Nemesis  ? 
O,  were  mine  eye-balls  into  bullets  turn'd. 
That  I,  in  rage,  might  shoot  them  at  your  fiM:e8  f    . 
O,  that  I  could  but  pall  these  dead  to  life  ! 
It  were  enough  to  firigbt  the  reidm  of  France : 
Were  but  his  picture  left  among  you  here, 
It  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  all. 
Give  me  their  bodies ;  that  I  may  bear  them  hence. 
And  give  them  burial  as  beseems  their  worth. 

Puc.  I  think,  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost, 
He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit. 
Y  3 
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Sie  FIRST  PART  OP  Act  V. 

For  Ood's  sake,  let  him  hare  'em;  to  keep  them  here. 
They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Char.  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 

Luof.  Ill  bear  them  hence: 

But  firom  their  ashes  shall  be  reared 
A  phoenix  that  shall  make  all  France  aieard. 

Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em  what  thou 
wilt 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein ; 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot's  slain.      lExeimi. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  L  —  Ixmdon.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Glosteb,  and  Exxter. 

K.  Hen.  Have  you  perus'd  the  letters  from  the  p(^ 
The  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Armagnac? 

Glo.  I  have^  my  lord ;  and  then:  intent  is  this, — 
They  humbly  sue  unto  your  exoelience^ 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  oi^ 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

K»Ikn.  How  doth  your  grace  affect  their  motion  ? 

OIo.  Well,  my  good  lord ;  and  as  the  only  means 
To  stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood. 
And  'stablish  quietness  on  every  side. 

K»  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle :  for  I  always  thought, 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural. 
That  such  immanity^  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  fidth. 

Qlo.  B^de^  my  lord,  —  the  sooner  to  effect, 
And  surer  bind,  ^lis  knot  of  amity,  — 
The  earl  of  Armagnac — near  knit  to  Charles, 

A  — —  MMMMity— ]  L  e.  barbarity,  savageness. 
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Scene  L  KING  HENRY  VL  327 

A  man  of  great  authority  in  France,  — 

Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 

In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  sumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  Marriage,  uncle  I  alas !  my  years  are  young ; 
And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books, 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paraftiour. 
Yet,  call  the  ambassadors;  and,  as  you  please, 
So  let  them  have  their  answers  every  one : 
I  shiill  be  weU  content  with  any  choice, . 
Tends  to  God's  glory,  and  my  country's  weal: 

EfUer  a  Legate,  and  Two  Ambassadors^  ixdiA  Win- 
chester, in  a  CardindPi  Habit. 

Exe.  What !  is  my  lord  of  Winchester  installed. 
And  call'd  unto  a  cardinal's  degree  I  ^ 
Then,  I  perceive,  that  will  be  verified, 
Henry  the  fifth  did  sometime  prophecy,  — 
If  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal^ 
He^tt  make  his  cap  co^gml  with  the  cratsan^ 

K.  Hen.  My  lords  ambassadors,  your  several  suits 
Have  been  consideFd  and  debated  on. 
Your  purpose  is  both  good  and  reasonable: 
And,  dierefore,  are  we  certainly  resolved 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  fiiendly  peace;  - 
Which,  by  my  lord  of  Winchester,  we  mean 
Shall  be  transported  presently  to  France.. 

Glo.  And  for  the  pro£fer  of  my  lord  your  master,  -— 
I  have  informed  his  highness  so  at  large, 
As  —  liking  of  the  lacfy's  virtuous  gifts. 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower,  —   /  , .      . 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  queen. 

7  What/ irn^hrdo/WmcheiieruutaiPd, 

And  cdttdunto  a  eardinaPi  degree/]  This  otgaeB  a  grM  fofget- 
fuloeas  in  the  poet.    In  the  fint  Act,  Gloster  says : 

**  ril  canvas  thee  in  thy  broad  cardMoPi  hat  :** 
and  it  is  strangle  that  the  duke  of  Exeter  should  not  know  of  his 
advttaccnient. 
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S28  FIRST  PART  OF  Act  V. 

K.  Hen.  In  argumentand  pixiof  of  which  oontriet, 
Bear  her  this  jewels  {to  the  Ambusa.]  pledge  of  my 

affection. 
And  so^  my  lord  protector,  see  them  guarded, 
And  safely  brought  to  Dovei: ;  where,  in^bipp'd. 
Commit  diem  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea* 

Ifixeunt  King  Henry  and  Trains  Glosteb, 
JExETER,  and  Ambassador^. 

Win.  Stay,  my  lord  legate;  you  shall  first  jreoeive 
The  sum  of  money,  whidb  I  pr(»nised 
Should  be  delivered  to  his  holiness 
Fbr  dotfaing  me  m  these  grave  omamentt. 

L^.  I  will  attend  upon  your  lor<}8hip's  leisure. 

Win.  Now,  Winchester  will  not  subm^  I  trow, 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer. 
Humphrey  of  Gloster,  thou  shalt  well  perceive, 
That,  neither  in  birth  ^  or  for  authority, 
The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee: 
I'll  either  make  thee  stoop,  and  bend  thy  knee. 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  {Exeimi. 


SCENE  II. 
France.    Plains  in  Anjou. 

Enter  Charles  BuRGtrKDv,  Alen^on,  La  Pucelle, 
as/id  FareeSy  nutrching. 

Char.  These  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our  droop- 
ing spirits : 
'Tis  said,  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt. 
And  torn  again  unto  the  warlike  French* 

AUn.  Then  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of  France, 
And  keq>  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 

9  That^  neiiher  ia5ir^]  I  would  read  —/or  birth.  That  is,  thou 
flhalt  not  rule  me,  though  thy  birth  u  l^t]mate»  and  thy  authority 
saprane.    Jobnson. 
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Puc.  Peace  be  anumgst  them,  if  they  turn  to  us; 
Else^  ruin  combat  ^vrith  their  pakoes  I 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Success  unto  our  valiant  general. 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices ! 

Char.  What  tidings  send  our  scouts  ?  Ipr'ythee,  speak. 

Mess,  The  Engli^  army,  that  divided  was 
f  Into  two  parts,  is  now  conjoined  in  one; 
And  means  to  give  you  batde  presently. 

Char.  Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warning  is; 
But  we  will  presently  provide  for  them. 

Bur.  I  trust,  the  ghost  of  Talbot  is  not  there ; 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc.  Of  all  base  passions,  fear  is  most  accurs'd :  •— 
Command  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  shall  be  thine ; 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 

Char.  Then  on,  my  lords ;  And  France  be  fortunate  i 

.  lExemt, 


SCENE  III. 
The  same.    Before  Angiers. 

Marums :  Excursions.    Enter  La  Puceixe. 

Pue.  The  r^nt  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  fly.-^ 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periapts ;  ^ 
And  ye  choice  spirits  mat  admonish  me. 
And  give  me  signs  of  future  accidents !  {Thmder. 

You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 


t  ^  Into  two  parties,"  —  jDiIalonx. 

9  ....»yecAanKtf^«p«&9«uf  periapts;]  Oi^  Pm- 

apl$  were  worn  about  the  tieck  as  preservatives  from  disease  ^Nrdan^ 
ger.  Of  these,  the  first  chapter  of  ^^  JoAn's  Oospd  was  deemedthe 
most  efficadoos. 
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Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north,  ^ 
Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  oiterprize ! 

Enter  Fiends. 

This  speedy  quick  appearance  argues  proof 

Of  your  accustom'd  diligence  to  me. 

Now,  ye  &miliar  spirits,  that  are  culPd 

Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth, 

Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

IT^ey  walk  abauty  and  speak  not. 
O,  hold  me  not  with  silence  over-long  I 
Where^  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 
I'll  lop  a  member  ofi^  and  give  it  you, 
In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit; 
So  you  do  condescend  to  help  me  now. — 

ZT^ey  hang  their  heads. 
No  hope  to  have  redress  ? — My  body  shall 
Pay  recompense,  if  you  will  grant  my  suit 

.  {They  shake  their  heads. 
Cannot  my  body,  nor  blood-sacrifice^ 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance  ? 
Then  take  my  soul;  my  body,  soul,  and  all. 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

[They  depart. 
See  !  they  forsake  me.     Now  the  time  is  come, 
That  France  must  vail  her  loffy-plumed  crest,  ^ 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak. 
And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with : 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  dust.        [Exit. 

1  —  nunutr^  i^  the  north,]  The  north  was  always  supposed  to  be 
the  particular  habitation  of  bad  spirits.  Miiton»  therefore,  assembles 
the  rebel  angek  in  the  north.    Johmson. 

«  Where-^]  i.  e.  tifhereat. 

9—  vail  hertofty^umcdcreit,]  I  e.  lower  it. 
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Alarums.  Enter  French  and  Eagliab^  J^hting.  La 
PucELUS  and  York  /^ht  hand  to  hand.  La  Pucelle 
is  taken.     ITie  French^. 

Yarh  Damsel  of  France,  I  think,  I  have  you  &st: 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charm% 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liber^.  — 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace ! 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows, 
As  i^  with  Circe,  she  would  change  my  shape. 

Puc.  Chang'd  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst  not  be. 

York.  O,  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper  man; 
No  shape  but  his  can  please  your  dainty  eye. 

Puc.  A  plaguing  mischief  light  on  Charles,  and  thee ! 
And  may  ye  toth  be  suddenly  surpriz'd 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds  ! 

York.  Fell,  banning  hag !  ^  enchantress,  hold  thy 
tongue. 

Puc.  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  curse  a  while* 

York.  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  comest  to  the 
stake.  \Exeuni. 

Alarums.    Enter  Suffolk,  leading  in  Lady  Margaret. 

Suf.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 

iGazes  on  her. 

0  fiiirest  beauty,  do  not  fear,  nor  fly; 

For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands. 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 

1  kiss  these  fingers  {kissing  her  hand]  for  eternal  peace: 
Who  art  thou  ?  say,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 

Mar.  Margaret  my  name ;  and  daughter  to  a  king, 
The  king  of  Naples,  whosoe'er  thou  art 

Sif.  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  caU'd. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  mirade, 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me : 

^Fell^Xmamghag!]  To  &m  is  to  ciine. 
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So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save, 
Ke^mg  them  prisoners  underneath  her  wings. 
Yet  if  this  servile  usage  once  oflfend. 
Go,  and  be  free  again,  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[She  turns  <may  as  going. 
O,  stay!— >I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pass; 
My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  says  —  no. 
As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams,^ 
Twinkling  another  countei&ited  beam. 
So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mln^  eyes. 
Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak : 
111  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind : 
lye,  De  la  Poole  I  disable  not  thyself;^ 
Hast  not  a  tongue  ?  is  she  not  here  thy  prisoner  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  sight? 
Ay ;  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such. 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses  rough*' 

Mar.  Say,  earl  of  Suffolk,  — if  thy  name  be  so,  •— 
What  ransome  must  I  pay  before  I  pass  ? 
For,  I  perceive,  I  am  tfiy  prisoner. 

iSi^  How  canst  thou  tell,  she  will  deny  thy  suit, 
Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love  ?  {Aside. 

Mar.  Why  speak'st  thou  not  ?  what  ransome  must  I 
pay? 

Stf.  She's  beautifid;  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd: 
She  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  be  won.  {Ande. 

Mar*  Wilt  thou,  accept  of  ransome,  yea,  or  no  ? 


•  Am  playt  the  ttm  upon  the  glassy  streams^  &c.]  This  comparison, 
made  between  things  which  seem  sufficiently  unlik^  is  intended  to 
express  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  lady  Maigaret's  beanty,  which 
d^i^tedy  but  did  not  dassle;  which  was  brig^  but  gave  no  pain 
by  its  lustre.    Johnsok  . 

«  —  disable  not  thyself;]  Do  not  represent  thyself  so  weak.  To 
disable  the  judgment  of  another  was,  in  that  age,  die  same  as  to  de- 
stroy its  credit  or  authority.    Johnson. 

'  — -  and  makes  Me  Mass*  rough.]  The  meanii^  of  this  word '» 
not  voy  obvious.    Sir  Thomas  Haomer  reads -«cro»dl. 
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f.  Fond  man !  remember,  diat  thou  hast  a  wife ; 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour?         lAside. 

Mar.  I  were  best  leave  hun,  for  he  will  not  hear. 

Suf.  There  all.ia  marr'd;  there  lies  a  coc^g  card. 

liar.  He  talks  at  random;  sorey  the  man  is  mad. 

£^  Ajkl  yet  a  dispensation  may  be  had. 

Mar.  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  answer  me. 

Suf.  ril  win. this  huly  Mai^garet     For  whom? 
Why,  for  my  kmg :.  Tvtdx  I  tibat's  a  wooden  thing.^ 

Mar.  He  talks  of  wood:  It  is  some  carpenter. 

Suf.  Yet  so  my  &ncy^  may  be  satisfied, 
And  peace  established  between  these  realms* 
But  there  remains  a  s<;rup]e  in  that  too : 
For  though  her  &ther  b^  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Mainet  yet  is  he  poor^ 
And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  maAch.  lAtide. 

Mar.  Hear.ye,  captain?  Are  you  not  at  leisure? 

Sufi  It  shall  be  $Q»  disdain  they  ne^er  so  much : 
Henry  is  youthful*  and  will  quickly  yield.  — 
Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal. 

JLtr.  What  though  I  be  enthralled?  he  seems  a 
'  knight, 
And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me.  {Adde. 

Srf.  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 

Mar.  Ferhaps,  I  shall  be  rescued  by  the  French; 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtesy.  [Aside. 

Sutf.  Sweet  madam,  give  tee  hearing  in  a  cause — 

Mar.  Tudi  (  women  have  been  captivate  ere  now. 

[Aside. 

Suf.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  so  ? 

Mar.  I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  quid  for  quo. 

Sitf.  Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not  suppose 
Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen? 

Mar.  To  be  a  queen  in  bondage,  is  more  vile, 

t a  wooden  thing,]  Is  an  awkward  Ini0me6fl»  aa  undertakiog 

not  likely  to  succeed. 
9  .««.  iiiy  fiuicy-*-]  L  e.  my  love. 
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Than  is  a  alATe  in  base  senility; 
For  princes  should  be  free. 

Srf.  And  so  shall  you, 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free. 

Mar.  Why,  what  ooncems  his  freedom  unto  me? 

Sif.  rU  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry's  queen; 
To  put  a  golden  8oq>ter  in  thy  hand, 
And  set  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head, 
If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my  — 

Mar.  What? 

jSi^  His  love. 

Mm-.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Heniys  wife. 

Suf.  No»  gentle  madam ;  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  so  fiiir  a  dame  to  be  his  wife, 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 
How  say  you,  madam;  are  you  so  content? 

Mar.  An  if  my  &ther  please^  I  am  content 

Suf.  Then  call  our  captains,  and  our  colours,  forth: 
And,  madam,  at  your  father's  castle  walls 
We'll  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  him. 

{Ttoops  come  Jbroxard. 

A  Parly  sounded.    Enter  Reignier,  on  ihe  WaHs. 

Skf.  See,  Reignier,  see^  thy  daughter  prisoner. 

Beig.  To  whom  ? 

-S^  Tome. 

^^'  SuflFolk,  what  remedy? 

I  am  a  soldier :  and  unapt  to  we^. 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness^ 

Suf.  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord : 
Consent,  (and,  for  thy  honour,  give  consent,) 
Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  my  king; 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  thereto ; 
And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment 
Hath  gain'd  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 

Beig.  Speaks  Su£Polk  as  he  thinks? 
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Si^.  Fair  Maa^^aret  knovrs. 

That  Suffi>lk  doth  not  flatter,  fiice^,  or  feign, 

Beig*  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I  deaoend^ 
To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demand. 

{Exit^  Jftm  the  Walls. 

Stf.  And  here  I  will  expect  thy  cooaii^. 

Thmpets  wuniei.    Enter  Rbignibb,  belaw^ 

Reig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories; 
Conunand  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleases. 

Suf.  Thanks,  Reignier,  happy  for  so  sweet  a  child, 
lit  to  be  made  companion  widi  a  king : 
What  answer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  suit? 

Iteig.  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her  little  worth. 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord; 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  county  Maine,  and  Anjou, 
Free  from  oppression,  or  the  stroke  of  war. 
My  daughter  shall  be  Henry's,  if  he  please. 

Suf.  That  is  her  ransome,  I  deliver  her; 
And  those  two  counties,  I  will  undertake^ 
Your  grace  shall  well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Beig.  And  I  again,  — in  Henry's  royal  name. 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king. 
Give  diee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  plighted  &ith. 

St^.  Reignier  of  France,  I  give  thee  kingly  thanks, 
Because  this  is  in  traffick  of  a  king: 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  could  be  wdl  content 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case.  lAside. 

ril  over  then  to  England  with  this  news, 
And  make  this  marriage  to  be  solemniz'd ; 
So,  ferewell,  Reignier !  Set  this  diamond  safe 
In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 

Beig.  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
The  Christian  prince,  king  Henry,  were  he  here. 

^  — —  fiicej  To  fae§  It  to  car^  a  (alse  appearance:  to  play  the 
hypocrite. 
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Afar.  Farewell,  my  lord !  Good  wishes,  praise,  and 
prayers, 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  haive  of  liforgaret  [.Going. 

Stjf.  Farewell,  sweet  madmn !   bat  hark  you,  Map- 
garet; 
No  princdy  oonunemlatioiis  to  my  king? 

Mar.  Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid, 
A  virgin^  and  hisr  servant,  say  to  him. 

Suf.  Words  sweetly  plac'd,  and  modestly  directed. 
But,  madam,  I  nmst  trouble  you  ag^, — 
No  loving  token  to  his  majesty  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  my  good  lord ;  a  pure  unspotted  heart. 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  kfiig. 

St^.  And  this  withaL  IKisses  her. 

Mar.  That  for  thyself;  I  will  not  so  presume. 
To  send  such  peevbh  tokens^  to  a  king. 

lExetmt  Reignier  and  Mabgaret. 

SHf.  D,  Wert  thou  for  myself  ( —  But,  Suffolk,  stay ; 
Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  tbfit  labyrinth ; 
There  ISil^otaurs^  and  ugly  treasons,  lurk. 
Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount; 
Mad^  natural  graces  that  eSLtinguish  art ; 
Repeat  their  semblance  often  on  the  seas. 
That,  when  thou  com'st  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet. 
Thou  may'st  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder. 

ZExit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Canq>  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Anjou. 

Enter  York,  Warwick,  and  Others. 
York.  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  condemned  to  bum. 

•  To  Mend  such  peevish  tokens — ]  Peevish,  for  childish. 
>  Mad, — ]  i.  e.  wild,  if  mad  tie  the  word  that  ought  to  stand 
here,  which  some  of  the  commentators  doubt 
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Enter  La  Pucelle,  guardedy  and  a  Shepherd. 

Skep.  Ah,  Joan !  this  kills  thy  Other's  heart  outright ! 
Have  I  sought  every  country  fiur  and  near, 
And»  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 
Must  I  behold  thy  timeless^  cruel  death? 
Ah,  Joan,  sweet  daughter  Joan,  I'll  die  with  thee  I 

Puc.  Decrepit  miser  P  base  ignoble  wretch ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood ; 
Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  fiiend,  of  mine. 

Shep.  Out,  out !  —  My  lords,   an  please  you,  'tis 
not  so; 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  knows : 
Her  mcdier  liveth  yet,  can  testify. 
She  was  the  first  firuit  of  my  bachelorship. 

War.  Graceless !  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage? 

York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath  been; 
Wicked  and  vile ;  and  so  her  death  concludes. 

Shep.  Fye,  Joan  (  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle  !^ 
God  knows,  thou  art  a  ooUop  of  my  flesh ; 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear: 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 

Puc.  Peasant,  avaunt ! — You  have  subom'd  this  man, 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.  Tls  true,  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest, 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother.  — - 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl. 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop?  Now  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity !  I  would,  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,  when  thou  suck'dst  her  breast, 
Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake ! 
Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field^ 

4  — -i  ftm«2fiff— ]  ifl  wi^tiiM^. 

ft  Decrepit  miner  1]  Muer  has  no  relation  to  avarice  in  thiB  pas- 
sage,  but  simply  means  a  miserable  creature. 

0 ihatikfm  foift  Ae  fo  obstacle !]  A  Tulgar  corruption  of  o6- 

g^MOey  which  I  think  has  oddly  lasted  since  our  author's  time  till 
now.    Johnson. 

VOL.  V.  z 
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I  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee ! 

Dost  thou  deny  thy  fether,  cursed  drab  ? 

O9  bum  her,  bum  her ;  hanging  is  too  good.       [£rf /. 

York.  Take  her  away;  for  she  hath  liVd  too  long, 
To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 

Puc.  First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  condenm'd: 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  shq)herd  swain, 
But  issu'd  fin>m  the  progeny  of  kings ; 
Virtuous,  and  holy;  chosen  from  above, 
By  inspiration  of  celestial  graces 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits : 
But  you,  — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stain'd  with  the  guildess  blood  of  innocents, 
Conrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices,  — 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have. 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  hdlp  of  devils. 
No,  misconceived  I  ^  Joan  c^  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  in&ncy. 
Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought; 
Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  efiiis'd 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

York.  Ay,  ay ; — away  with  her  to  execution. 

War.  And  hark  ye,  sirs ;  because  she  is  a  maid. 
Spare  for  no  fiigots,  let  there  be  enough ; 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  £Ettal  stake, 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

Puc.  Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts  ?  — 
Thoa,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity  { 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. — 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides : 
Murder  not  then  the  fruit  within  my  womb. 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

York.  Now  heaven  forefend !    the  holy  maid  with 
child? 

7  i^o»  mueonceio*dl]  i.  e.  No,  ye  misconceiven^  ye  who  miitake 
me  and  my  qualities. 
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War.  The  greatest  miracle  that  e'er  ye  wrought :  • 
Is  all  your  strict  predseness  xome  to  this  ? 

York.  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  been  juggling : 
I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge. 

War.  Well,  go  to :  we  will  have  no  bastards  live ; 
Especially,  since  Charles  must  &ther  it 

Puc.  You  are  deceived;  my  child  is  none  of  his ; 
It  was  Alenf  on,  that  enjoyed  my  love. 

York.  Alen^oa  !  that  notorious  Machiavel ! 
It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives. 

Puc.  O,  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you; 
'Twas  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  nam'd. 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevail'd. 

War.  A  married  man  !  that's  most  intolerable. 

York.  Why,  here's  a  girl!  I  think  she  knows  not 
wel^ 
There  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 

Wear.  It's  sign,  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 

York.  And,  yet,  forsooth,  s^e  is  a  virgin  pure.  — 
Strumpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat,  and  thee : 
Use  no  entreaty,  fen:  it  is  in  vain. 

Puc.  Then  lead  me  hence; — with  whom  I  leave  my 
curse: 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ! 
But  darkness  and  the  ^oomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you ;  till  mischiei^  and  despair. 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourselves !  ® 

{Exit J  guarded. 

York.  Break  thou  in  pieces,  and  consume  to  ashes. 
Thou  foul  accursed  minister  of  hell ! 


9  *— -  tm  mitcUef^  and  detpair. 

Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourselves/}  Perhi^ 
Shakipeare  intended  to  remark,  in  this  execrataon,  the  fi^quency  of 
nidd^  among  the  English,  which  has  been  commonly  imputed  to 
the  fjAomtKom  of  thdr  lir.   Joymoy. 
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Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attended. 

Can  Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Qiristendom, 
Mov'd  with  remorse^  of  these  outrageous  broils. 
Have  earnestly  implor'd  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French ; 
And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin,  and  his  train, 
Approacheth,  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York.  Is  all  our  travail  tum'd  to  this  effect? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers. 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers. 
That  in  this  quarrelhave been  overthrown, 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  -country's  benefit. 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  eflfeminate  peace? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns. 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treacheiy. 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ? — 
O,  Warwick,  Warwick !  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

^  War.  Be  patient,  York :  if  we  conclude  a  peace^ 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

Enter  Chakles,  attended  s  Al£N90K,  Baataiji  Reig- 
me^  and  Others. 

Char.  Smce,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed, 
That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  prodaim'd  in  France^ 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

York.  %)eak,  Winchester;  for  boiling  choler  chdces 
The  hollow  passage  of  my  poison'd  voices 
By  ai^t  of  rthese  our  baleful  enemies.^ 

9  -*«>  rmiorcf— -]  L  e.  compaaaioa,  pity. 
I  — -balcfiiltfiMiiief.]  i?a^i8«orroi^;but  it  hadandeiitlj 
the  lane  ineaiuiig  m  hanefvL 
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fFin.  Charles,  and'tbe  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus : 
That  —  in  regard  king  Henry  gives  consent^ 
Of  mere  compassion,  and  of  lenity. 
To  ease  your  country  of  distressful  war. 
And  su£kr  you  to  breathe  in  firuitfiil  peaces  — 
You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crown : 
And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  submit  thyself 
Thou  shalt  be  pWd  as  viceroy  under  him. 
And  still  enjoy  thy  r^al  dignity. 

Jlen.  Must  be  be  tihien  as  shadow  of  himself?^ 
Adorn. his  temples  with  a  coronet;^ 
And  yet,  in  substance  and  authority,. 
Retain  but  privil^e  of  a  private  man? 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 

Char.  'Tb  known,  already  that  I  am  possessed 
Wiiik  more  than  half  the  GaUian  territories. 
And  therein  reverenced  for  dieir  lawfid  king: 
Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquish'd. 
Detract  so  much  fixxm  that  prerogative. 
As  to  be  call'dbut  viceroy  of  the  whole? 
No,  lord  ambassador ;  rU  rather  keep 
That  whidi  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more. 
Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all. 

York.  Insulting  Charles  I  hast  thou  by  secret  means 
Used  intercession  to  obtain  a  league ; 
And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ?^ 
Either  accept  the  tide  thou.usurp'st. 
Of  benefit^  proceeding  from  our  king, 

3 wiih  a  coronet ;]  Coronet  is  here  lued  for  a  croum. 

9  — —  upon  comparison  f]  Do  you  stand  to  compare  your  present 
state,  a  state  which  you  have  neither  right  or  power  to  maintain, 
with  the  terms  which  we  o£^  ? 

4  Cf  benefit  — ]  Benefit  is  here  a  term  of  law.  Be  content  to 
live  as  the  benefickuy  of  our  king.    Johnson* 
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And  not  of  any  diaUenge  of  deaert^ 

Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  incessant  wan. 

Beig.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinaoy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contrikst : 
If  once  it  be  n^lected,  ten  to  one^ 
We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity* 

Jlen.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy. 
To  save  your  subjects  firom  such  massacre^ 
And  ruthless  slaughters^  as  are  daily  seen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hostility : 
Ajad  therefi»re  take  this  compact  of  a  tmc^ 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serves. 

{^Andt,  to  Grarlbs. 

War.  How  say^  thou,  Charles  ?  shall  our  condition 
stand? 

Char.  It  shall: 
Only  reserv'd^  you  daim  no  interest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison* 

York.  Then  swear  all^^oe  to  his  mi^esty ; 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  disobey. 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles^  to  the  crown  of  EnglaiidL  -— 

[Chables,  andtherestygivetokeniqffeaiUy. 
So,  now  dismiss  your  army  when  ye  please; 
Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  st31^ 
For  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace.  [ExemL 


SCENE  V. 
London*    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  in  cotyerence  'with  Suffolk; 
Gloster  and  ExBTSRjblbnoing. 

IL  Hen.  Your  wond'rous  rare  descri{)tionf  noble  earl, 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonished  me: 
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Her  virtues,  graced  whh  external  gifts, 
Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heurt : 
And  like  as  rigour  in  tempestuous  gusts 
Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide ; 
So  am  I  driven^  by  breath  of  her  i^^oown, 
Either  to  suffer  shipwreck,  or  arrive 
Where  I  may  have  fiiiition  of  her  love. 

S^  Tush  !  my  good  lord!  this  superficial  tal^ 
Is  but  a  prefiice  of  her  worthy  praise : 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame, 
(Had  I  sufficient  skill  to  utter  them,) 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines. 
Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit 
And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine. 
So  full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights. 
But,  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  minds 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command ; 
Command,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chaste  int^ts. 
To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 

J^.  Hen.  And  otherwise  will  Henry  ne'er  presume. 
Therefore^  my  lord  prptector,  give  oonsenl^ 
That  Margaret  may  he  England's  royal  queen. 

Glo.  So  should  I  give  consent  to  flatter  sin. 
You  know,  my  lord,  your  highness  is  betroth'd 
Unto  another  lady  of  esteem ; 
How  shall  we  th^  dispense  with  that  contract. 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 

Se^  As  doth.a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths ; 
Or  one,  that,  at  a  triymph  ^  having  vow'd 
To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  yet  the  li^ts 
By  reason  of  his  adversai^s  odds: 

^  So  am  I  dnuen,]  This  nnule  i»  fomewhat  obscure;  be 
seems  to  mean,  that  as  a  ship  is  driven  against  the.  tide  by  the 
wind,  so  he  b  driven  by  love  against  the  current  of  his  interest 
Johnson. 

« ai  a  triumph  — ]  A  triumph^  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare* 

signified  a  publick  exhibitiony  such  as  a  wtask,  a  nvet^  &c. 
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A  poor  earPs  daughter  is  unequal  odds. 
And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  oflfence. 

Glo.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more  than  that? 
Her  £sUher  is  no  better  than  an  earl, 
Although  in  glorious  titles  he  exoeL 

Sk^.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  her  fiuher  is  a  king. 
The  king  of  Nafdes,  and  Jerusalem ; 
And  of  such  great  authcmfy  in  France, 
As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace. 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

Glo.  And  so  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do, 
Because  he  is  near  kinsman  unto  Charles. 

Eaee.  Beside,  his  wealth  doth  warrant  liberal  dower; 
While  Reignier  sooner  will  reoeiye,  than  give. 

Sitf.  A  dower,  my  lords  !  disgrace  not  so  your  kin^ 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base,  and  poor. 
To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen, 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich : 
So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives, 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship ;  ^ 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  afiects. 
Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed : 
And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  most. 
It  most  of  aU  these  reasons  bindeth  us. 
In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferr'd. 
For  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a  hell. 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss,  f 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 
Whom  should  we  match,  with  Henry,  being  a  king, 

7 ..— -  by  attorneyship;  ]    By  the  intenrendon  of  another  nan'! 
choice ;  or  the  discretional  agency  of  another, 
t  "  bringeth  bliss,"  —  Maloke. 
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But  Mai^garet,  that  is  dauj^ter  to  a  kiDg? 

Her  peerless  feature,  join^  with  her  birth. 

Approves  her  fit  for  none,  but  for  a  king: 

Her  valiant  courage,  and  undaunted  sphrit, 

(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen,) 

Will  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a  king; 

For  Henry,  son  unto  a  conqueror. 

Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors, 

If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve, 

As  is  fidr  Margaret,  he  be  link'd  in  love. 

Hien  yield,  my  lords ;  and  here  oondude  with  me^ 

That  Margaret  shall  be  queen,  and  none  but  she. 

K.  Hen.  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  your  report. 
My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk;  or  for  that 
My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love, 
I  cannot  tdl ;  but  this  I  am  assured, 
I  feel  such  sharp  dissention  in  my  breast. 
Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear. 
As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 
Take,  therefore^  shipping;  post,  my  lord,  to  France; 
Agree  to  any  covenants ;  and  procure 
lliat  lady  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 
To  cross  the  seas  to  England,  and  be  crown'd 
King  Henry's  fidthfiil  and  anointed  queen : 
For  your  expences  and  sufficient  charge. 
Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 
Be  gone,  I  say;  for,  till  you  do  return, 
I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares.  — 
And  you,  good  unde,  banish  all  offence : 
If  you  do  censure®  me  by  what  you  were. 
Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  will  excuse 
This  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 


*  If  you  do  censure  ute,  &c.]  To  censure  is  here  simply  to 
judge.  Jfmjudgmg  me  you  consider  the  pasifraiUks  of  your  own 
youth. 
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And  so  conduct  me,  where  from  company, 

I  may  revolve  and  rummate  my  grie£^  [Exit 

Glo.  Ay,  grie^  I  fear  me,  bodi  at  first  and  last 

lExeuMi  Glostbr  and  Exeter. 

Sif.  Thus  Su£folk  hath  prevaiPd :  and  thus  he  goes, 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece; 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  ev&kt  in  love^ 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  shall  now  be  queai,  and  rule  the  king; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  reafan.    iBffU.  ^ 


9  i—  rtamnate  my  grief.]  Grirfm  the  first  line  is  taken  generally 
for  jDom  Of  uneoitMu;  in  the  second  speciaUy  for  sorrow. 

I  Of  this  play  there  u  no  copy  earlier  than  that  of  the  iblio  in 
16299  though  the  two  succeeding  parts  are  extant  in  two  editions  in 
quarto,  lliat  the  second  and  third  parts  were  published  without 
die  first,  may  be  admitted  as  no  weak  proof  that  the  copies  were 
surreptitiously  obtained,  and  that  the  printers  of  that  time  gave  the 
publick  those  plays,  not  such  as  the  author  designed,  but  such  as 
they  could  get  them.  That  this  ph^  was  written  before  the  two 
others  is  indubitably  collected  from  the  series  of  events ;  that  it  was 
written  and  played  before  Henry  the  Fifth  is  apparent,  because  in 
the  epilogue  there  is  mention  made  of  this  play,  and  not  of  the  other 
parts: 

"  Henry  the  axth  in  swaddling  bands  crown'd  king^ 

^  Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 

**  That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed : 

^  Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown." 

France  is  lost  in  this  play.  The  two  following  contain,  as  the 
old  title  imports,  the  contention  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VL  were  printed  in  1600. 
When  Henry  F.  was  written,  we  know  not,  but  it  was  printed  like- 
wise in  1600,  and  therefore  before  the  publication  of  Uie  first  and 
second  parts.  The  first  part  of  Henry  VL  had  been  often  shown  an 
the  stagey  and  would  certainly  have  appeared  in  its  place,  had  the 
author  been  the  publisher.    Johnson. 

That  the  second  and  third  parts  (as  they  are  now  caUed)  were 
printed  without  the  first,  is  a  proof^  in  my  apprehension,  that  they 
were  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  first:  and  the  title  of  The 
Contention  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  being  affixed  to  the 
two  pieces  which  were  printed  in  quarto  1600,  is  a  proof  that  thej 
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were  a  dudnct  woHl,  commenciiig  where  the  other  ended,  but  not 
written  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  this  play  was  never  known  by 
the  name  of  7%e  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  till  Heminge  and 
Condell  gave  it  this  title  in  thdr  volume,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
two  subsequent  plays;  which  bemg  altered  by  l^akspeare,  assumed 
the  new  titles  of  7%e  Second  and  TfArd  Parts  of  JRng  Henry  FL 
that  they  mi^t  not  be  confounded  with  the  original  pieces  on  which 
they  were  formed.  This  first  part  was,  I  conceire,  originally  called 
The  Hutorical  Play  of  King  Henry  VL    Mai<one. 
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This  and  The  T^rd  Part  of  Kkig  Henry  VL  contain  that  trouble- 
some  period  of  this  prince's  reign  which  took  in  the  whole  con- 
tention  betwixt  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster :  and  under  that 
title  were  these  two  plays  first  acted  and  published.  The  present 
scene  opens  with  King  Henry's  marriage,  whidi  was  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  reign  [A.  D.  1445 :]  and  closes  with  the  first  battle 
fought  at  St.  Alban's  and  won  by  the  York  faction^  in  the  thirty^tfaird 
year  of  his  reign  [A.  D.  1455.]  :  so  that  it  comprizes  the  history  and 
transancdons  of  ten  years.    Theobald. 

This  play  was  altmd  by  Orotrae,  and  acted  in  the  year  1681. 

Stebveks. 
7%e  Contenium  of  the  Two  famout  Houset  of  Yorke  and  Len^ 
cotter  in  two  parts,  was  published  in  quarto,  in  1600;  and  the 
fint  part  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  (as  Mr.Steevens 
has  observed,)  March  12,  1593-4.  On  these  two  plays,  which  I 
beliere  to  have  been  written  by  some  precedmg  autiior,  before  the 
year  1590,  Shakspeare  formed,  as  I  conceive,  this  and  the  follow- 
ing drama;  altering,  retrenching,  or  amplifying,  as  he  thought  pro- 
per. In  the  printing  of  these  plays,  all  the  lines  printed  in  the  usual 
manner,  are  found  in  the  x>rig^  quarto  plays  (or  at  least  with  such 
minute  variations  as  are  not  worth  noticing) :  and  those,  I  concdve, 
Shakspeare  adopted  as  he  found  them,  l^e  lines  to  which  inverted 
commas  are  prefixed,  were,  if  my  hypothesis  be  wdl  founded,  re- 
touched, and  greatly  improved  by  hun;  and  those  with  ast^iaks 
were-  his  own  original  production;  the  embroidery  with  which  he 
ornamented  the  coarse  stuff  that  had  been  awkwaridly  made  up  for 
the  stage  by  some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  speeches  which  he  new- 
modelled,  he  improved,  sometimes  by  amptiftcrtion,  ftnd  sometimes  by 
retrenchment. 

These  two  pieces,  I  imagine^  were  produced  in  their  present  form 
in  1591.  Dr.  Johnson  observes  very  justly,  that  these  two  parts 
were  not  written  without  a  dependance  on  the  first.  Undoubtedly 
not ;  the  old  play  of  King  Henry  VL  (or,  as  it  is  now  called,  T%e 
First  Part,)  certainly  had  been  exhibited  before  these  were  written 
in  any  form.  But  it  does  notfoUow  firom  this  concession,  either  that 
7%e  Contention  of  the  Two  Houte§,  &c.  in  two  parts,  was  written  by 
the  author  of  the  former  play,  or  that  Shakspeare  ¥^as  the  aatiunr  of 
these  two  pieces  as  they  original^  appeared.    Malokb. 

In  Mr.  Malone's  new  edition,  we  find  some  alterations  and  add^ 
tions  to  his  asterisks  and  inverted  conunas.  The  whole  is  conjectural, 
and  shows  how  little  is  known  with  certainty  reipectingShakspearc^B 
works. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

King  Henrt  the  Siaik. 

HuMPHit£T,  Duke  of  Gloster,  kis  Uncle. 

Coronal  Beaufoet,  Bishop  ^Winchester,  great  Uncle 

to  the  King. 
Richard  VhAxrtkox^tna^  Duke  cf  York* 
Edward  and  Richard,  his  Sons. 

Duke  ^SoBfERSET, 


of  the  Kin^s  Party. 


Duke  of  SvnoLKf 
Duke  ^Buckingham, 
Lord  Clifford, 
Young  Clifford,  his  Son^  . 

Eor/o/S^iSBUBY.  Xo/OeYoTk  Faction. 

Earl  of  Warwick,  J  "^ 

Lord  Scales,  Gaoemor  of  the  Tower.    Lord  Say. 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  his  Brother.  Sir  John 
Stanley. 

A  Sea-Captain^  Master^  and  Master's  MatCf  and  Wal- 
ter Whitmore. 

TmOentlemen^  Prisoners  with  Suffolk. 

A  Herald.    Vaux. 

Hume  and  Southwell,  Two  Priests. 

BoLiNOBROKE,  a  Conjurer.    A  Spirit  raised  hy  him. 

Thomas  Horner,  an  Armourer.    Peter,  his  Man. 

Clerk  of  GxBXhsm.    Jlfa^  ^  Saint  Alban's. 

SiMFcox,  an  Impo^or.     Ttoo  Murderers. 

jACti  Cade,  a  Bebel: 

George,  John,  Dick,  Smith,  the  Weaoer^  Michael, 
&C.  his  Followers. 

Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentish  QenUeman. 

Margaret,  Queen  to  King  Henry. 

Eleanor,  Duchess  o/Qloster. 

Margery  Jourdain,  a  Witch.     Wife  to  Simpcox. 

Lords^  Ladies^  and  Attendants;  Petitioners^  Aldermen^ 
a  Beadle^  Sheriff;  and  Officers  s  Citizens^  Prentices, 
Falconers,  Guards,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  tfc. 

SCENE,  dispersetOy  in  various  parts  of  England. 
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SECOND  PART  OF 

KING  HENRY   VL 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I.  —London.    A  Boom  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Nourish  of  Trumpets:  then  Hautboys.  Enter,  on  one 
side.  King  Henrt,  Duke  of  Oloster,  Salisbury, 
Warwick,  and  Cardinal  Beaufort;  on  the  other. 
Queen  Margaret,  led  in  by  Suffolk;  York,  So- 
merset, Buckingham,  and  Others  Jiikmng. 

Si^blk. 

As  by  your  high^  imperial  majesty, 
I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  procurator  to  your  excellence. 
To  marry  princess  Margaret  for  your  grace ; 
So,  in  the  fiunous  ancient  city.  Tours,  — 
In  presence  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
.  The  dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretaigne,  and  Alenf  on, 
<  Seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  twenty  reverend  bishops,— 

*  I  have  performed  my  task,  and  was  espous'd : 

*  And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee, 

1  As  fy  your  high,  ftc.]  It  isappareDt  that  this  play  b^gint  where 
the  fonner  ends,  and  continues  die  series  of  transactioas  of  which 
it  presupposes  the  first  part  already  known.  This  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  second  and  third  parts  were  not  written  without 
dependence  on  the  first,  though  they  were  printed  as  containing  a 
complete  period  of  hbtory.    JoHVioif. 

VOL.  V.  A  A 
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354  SECOND  PART  OF  Act  L 

In  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers, 

Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 

To  your  most  gracious  hands,  that  are  the  substance 

Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent; 

The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquess  gave. 

The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  received* 

*  K*  Hen.  Suffolk,  arise.  —  Welcome,  queen  Mar- 
garet: 

*  I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love, 

*  Than  this  kind  kiss. — O  Lord,  that  lends  me  life, 

*  Lend  me  a  heart  replete  virith  thankfulness  ! 

*  For  thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  face, 

*  A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul, 

*  If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts, 

<  Q.  Mar.  Great  king  of  England,  and  my  gracious 
lord; 
<  The  mutual  conference^  that  my  mind  hath  had  — 

*  By  day,  by  night;  waking,  and  in  my  dreams ; 

*  In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads,  -^ 

*  With  you  mine  alder-liefest  sovereign,* 
^  Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 

*  With  ruder  terms ;  such  as  my  wit  affords, 

*  And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

*  K.  Hen.  Her  sight  did  ravish :  but  her  grace  in 
speech, 

*  Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  m^esty, 

*  Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fall  to  weeping  joys ; 

*  Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content.  — 

*  Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love. 
JU.  Long  live  queen  Margaret,  Ei^land's  happiness ! 
Q.  Mar.  We  thank  you  ^1.  ^Flourish. 
&^.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your  grace, 

Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace. 


«  7%tf  frndval  conference — 1  I  am  the  bolder  to  address  you, 
having  already  fainiliarized  you  to  my  imagination.    Johnson. 

s mme  alder-liefest  sowreign^  Alder-Uefeti  is  a  corruption  of 

the  German  word  alder4eMe,  beloved  above  all  thingSy  dearest 
of  all. 
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Between  our  soTerdgn,  and  the  French  king  Charles, 
^  For  eighteen  numths  concluded  by  consent 

Glo.  [reads.^  Imprimis,  It  is  agreed  between  the 
French  Idng^  Charles^  and  William  de  la  Pooler  mar^ 
guess  of  Sifffblky  ambassador  Jbr  Henry  king  of  England^ 
— that  the  said  Henry  shall  espouse  the  laefy  Margaret j 
daughter  unto  Beignier  king  of  Naples,  Sicilia,  and  Je- 
rusalems  and  crown  her  queen  ofEnglandj  ere  the  thirtieth 

of  May  next  ensuing. Item,  —  Tlkat  the  dutch/  of 

Aryou  and  the  county  of  Maine,  shall  be  released  and  de^ 

livered  to  the  king  her  father 

1L  Hen.  Unde,  how  now? 

Glo.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord ; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart. 
And  dimmed  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  fiuthen 
K»  Hen.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on* 
Win.  Item, — H  is  further  agreed  between  them, — 
that  the  dutchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine  shall  be  released 
and  delsvered  over  to  the  king  her  father,-  and  she  sent 
over  of  the  king  of  England^ s  own  proper  cost  and  charges, 
without  having  dowry. 

K.  Hen»   They  please  us  well.  —  Lord  marquess, 
kneel  down; 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  girt  thee  with  the  swonL  — 
Cousin  of  York,  we  here  dischai^  your  grace 
From  being  regent  in  the  parts  of  France, 
Till  term  of  eighteen  months  be  full  expired.  — - 
Thanks,  uncle  Winchester,  Gloster,  York,  and  Buck- 
ingham, 
Somerset,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick ; 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done. 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in ;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  perform'd. 

{Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Suffolk. 
Gfo.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state, 
*'  To  you  duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief, 

A  A   2 
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<  Yourgrief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  lamL 

<  What !  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  hk  youdi, 
^  His  valour,  coin,  and  people;,  in  the  wars  ? 

^  Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  fields 

*  In  winter's  cold,  and  smnmer^s  parching  heat, 

*  To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance? 
^  And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits, 

*  To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got? 

<  Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Bnckingfaam, 

^  Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  Warwick, 

<  Received  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 
«  Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort^  and  myself 

*  With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 
^  Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council«house^ 

*  Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 

<  How  France  and  Frendbmen  might  be  kept  in  awe  ? 

<  And  hath  his  highness  in  his  in&ncy 

*  Been  crown'd  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 

<  And  shall  these  labours,  and  these  honours,  die? 

<  Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 

<  Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  connsd,  die?  < 
^  O  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league ! 

Fatal  this  marriage !  cancelling  your  fame : 

*  Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory : 

*  Razing  the  characters  erf*  your  renown ; 

^  De&cing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France ; 

*  Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been  ! 

*  Car*   Nephew,  what  means   this  passionate  dis- 

course? 

*  This  peroration  with  such  circumstance  ?* 

*  For  France,  'tis  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  stilL 

*  Glo.  Ay,  unde,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can ; 

*  But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should : 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  tiie  roast, 

<  Hath  given  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 

*  nU  perortUum  wUk  such  circumitancef]  This  ipoecfa  crouded 
with  50  many  instances  of  aggravation.   Johmson. 
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*  Unto  the  peor  king  Reignier,  whose  large  stjle 

*  Agrees  not  wkh  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

*  Sal.  Now,  by  the  death  of  him  that  died  for  all, 

*  These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy :  — 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son  ? 

*  War.  For  grie^  that  they  are  past  recovery : 
'  For  were  there  hope  to  conquer  ihem  again, 

^  My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no  tears. 
^  Anjou  and  Maine !  myself  did  win  them  both ; 
^  Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquei: 
^  And  are  the  cities^  that  I  got  with  wounds, 
^  Delivered  up  again  with  peaceful  words  ? 
«  MortDieu! 

*  York.  For  Suffolk's  duke  —  may  he  be  suifocate, 

*  That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle  I 

*  IV^ance  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart, 
"*  Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 

^  I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 

^  Large  sums  of  gold,  and  dowries,  witli  their  wives  r    '^ 

^  And  our  king  Henry  gives  away  his  own, 

^  To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

*  Gfc.  A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before, 

*  That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth, 

*  For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 

*  She  should  have .  staid  in  France,   and  starved  in 

France, 

*  Before 

*  Car.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  you  grow  too  hot ; 

*  It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king. 

*  Glo.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  1  know  your  mind ; 

<  'Tis  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike, 

<  Btit  'tis  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  you. 

'  Rancour  wiU  out:  Proud  prelate,  in  thy  fiice 

*  I  see  thy  fury :  If  I  longer  stay, 

»  And  are  the  cUiesy  &c.]  The  indignation  of  Warwick  is  natural, 
and  I  wish  it  had  been  better  expressed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  jingle 
intended  in  wotiMd»  and  word*.    Johnson. 
A  A  S 
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<  We  shall  b^in  our  ancient  bidcerings.  **— 
Lordings,  farewell ;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 

I  prophesied  -—  France  will  be  lost  ere  long.  [£nV. 

Car.'  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
'Us  known  to  you,  he  is  mine  enemy : 

*  Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all ; 

*  And  no  great  friend,  I  £sar  me,  to  the  king. 

*  Consider,  lords,  ^he  is  the  next  of  blood, 

*  And  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown ; 

*  Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 

*  And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west, 

*  There's  reason  he  should  be  displeased  at  it. 

*  Look  to  it,  lords;  let  not  his  smoothing  words 

*  Bewitch  your  hearts;  be  wise,  and  circnmspecL 

<  What  though  the  common  people  &vour  him^ 

<  Calling  him  —  Humphrey^  the  good  duke  of  Ghster; 
^  Clapping  thdr  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  yoice  — 

<  Jesu  maintain  ymjor  royal  excellence! 

«  With  —  God  preserve  iJie  good  dxike  Hmr^^ey ! 

<  I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss, 

<  He  wUl  be  found  a^langerous  protector. 

*  Buxk.  Why  should  he  then  protect  our  sovereign, 

*  He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself?  — 

<  Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me, 

^  And  all  tc^ether — with  die  duke  of  Suffolk,  — 

*  We'll  quickly  hoise  duke  Humphrey  from  his  seat 

•  Car.  This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay; 

*  ril  to  the  duke  of  Suflblk  presently.  \Exit. 
<  Som.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Humphrey's 

pride, 
^  And  greatness  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us, 

*  Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal ; 

<  EQs  insolence  is  more  intolerable 

^  Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside ; 

*  If  Gloster  be  displaced,  he'll  be  protector. 

Buck.  Or  thou,  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector, 

*  Despight  duke  Humphrey,  or  the  cardinal. 

\Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Somerset. 
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Sak  Pride  went  before,  ambition  £>lIow&  hiin. 
'  While  these  do  labour  for  their^own  preferment, 
^  Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  reabn. 
^  I  never  saw  but  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster 

<  Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentlemim. 

^  Oft  have  I  seen  the  hangh^  cardinal  -» 

^  More  like  a  soldier,  than  a  man  o'the  church, 

^  As  stout,  and  proud,  as  he  were  lord  of  all,  •— 

<  Swear  like  a  rufBan,  and  demean  himself 

*  Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  common^weal.  — 

^  Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age ! 

<  Thy  deeds,  thy  fdainness,  and  thy  house-keeping, 

<  Hath  woa  the  greatest  &vonr  of  the  commons, 

<  Excqyting  none  but  good  duke  Humphrey*  — - 
^  And,  brother  York,  thy  acts  in  Ireland, 

^  In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline; 

<  Thy  late  explcdts,  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 

<  When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign, 

<  Have  made  thee  fear'd,  and  honoured,  of  the  pec^ler^ — 

*  Join  we  together,  for  the  publick  good ; 

<  In  what  we  can,  to  bridle  and  suppress 

<  The  pride  of  Suffi>lk,  and  the  cardinal, 

<  With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition; 

<  And,  as  we  may,  cherish  duke  Humphrey's  deeds, 

<  While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land. 

*  War.  So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the  land, 

*  And  common  profit  of  his  country ! 

*  York.  And  so  says  York,   for   he  hatli  greatest 

cause. 
Sal.  Then  let's  make  haste  away,  and  look  unto  the 

main. 
War.  Unto  the  main  1  O  father,  Maine  is  lost; 

*  That  Maine,  which  by  main  force  Warwick  did  win, 

*  And  would  have  kept,  so  long  as  breath  did  last: 
Matn  chance,  fether,  you  meant;  but  I  meant  Maine; 
Which  I  wiH  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 

{Exetint  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 
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YorL  Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  Frciicb; 

*  Paris  ]»lo6t;  the  state  of  Niurmandy 

*  Stands  on  a  tickle  point,  now  they  are  gone : 

*  Suffolk  concluded  on  the  artiolas ; 

*  The  peers  agreed;  and  Henvy  vna  weU  pleas'd, 

*  To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  &ir  daughter. 

*  I  cannot  Ubiue  them  all;  What  is't  to  them ? 

*  'Tis  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 

*  Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  dieir  piUage, 

*  And  purchase  friends,  aiki  give  to  ooorteaan^'  <i     ^ 

*  Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone: 

*  While  as  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 

*  Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hacnds, 

*  And  shakes  hi«  head,  and  tranbling  stands  aloo^ 

*  While  all  is  shar'd,  and  all  is  borne  away : 

*  Ready  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own. 

*  So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue, 

*  While  his  own  lands  are  bargained  for,  and  sold. 

*  Melixuiks^  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 

land, 

*  Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood, 

*  As  did  the  faUJ  brand  Aldiea  bum'd, 

*  Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon.^ 
Anjou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto  the  French ! 
Cold  news  for  me;  for  I  had  hope  of  France^ 
Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  En^and's  soil. 

A  day  will  come,  when  York  shall  claim  his  own ; 

And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils'  parts, 

And  make  a  show  of  love  to  proud  duke  Humphrey, 

And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown, 

For  that's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit : 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right. 

Nor  hold  die  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist, 

6 the  prine^i  heart  cf  Ctdydon.]  Aocordiog  to  the  iable, 

Mdeager's  life  was  to  continue  only  bo  long  as  a  certain  firebrand 
should  last.  His  mother  Althea  having  thrown  it  into  the  fire,  he 
expired  in  great  torments. 
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Nor  wen  Ae  diadem  upon  -his  hmidf 

Whose  church-like  humours  fit  not  for  a  crown. 

Then,  Yoi^  be  still  itwhile,  tili  tune  do  serve : 

Watch  thou,  and  widce,  wh«i  odieis  be  asleep^ 

To  pry  mto  the  secrets  of  (be  stale ; 

Till  Heoryv  surfiaitilig  in  jc^s  of  lore. 

With  his  new  bride,  and  England'*  dear-4xnight  queen, 

And  Humphrey  widi  the  peers  be  fidl'n  at  jars : 

Then  vifiU  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-^ite  rose. 

With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfum'd ; 

And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 

To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 

And,  force  perforce,  I'll  make  him  yield  the  crown, 

Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pull'd  fiur  Enghmd  down. 

SCENE  IL 

7%e  same.     A  Boom  in  the  Duke  of  Gloster**  House. 

Enter  Gloster  and  the  Duchess. 

Duch.  Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripen'd  com. 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 

*  ^N^y  doth  the  great  duke  Humphrey  knit  his  brows, 

*  As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world? 

*  Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  sullen  earth, 

*  Gazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight? 
^  What  see'st  thou  there  ?  king  Henry's  diadem, 

*  Enchas'd  with  all  the  hwours  of  the  world  ? 

*  If  SO)  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  foce, 

*  Until  diy  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 

<  Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold :  — 

*  What,  is't  too  short?  I'U  lengthen  it  with  mine  s 

*  And,  having  both  together  l^v'd  it  i^ 

*  We'll  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven ; 

*  And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low, 

*  As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 
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<  Glo.  O  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  diy  lord, 

*  Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoi^ts : 

*  And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  iU. 

*  Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 

*  Be  my  last  breiuthing  in  this  mortal,  world  I 

*  My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 
Duch.  What  dream'd  my  lord?  tell  me,  and  I'll  re- 
quite it 

'  With  the  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 

*  Gh.  Methought,   tliis  8ta£^   mine  ^oe-badge  in 

court, 
^  Was  broke  in  twain ;  by  whom,  I  have  forgot^ 
'  But,  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal ; 
'  And,  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 

*  Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  Edmond  duke  of  Somerset, 

<  And  William  de  la  Poole  first  duke  of  Sufiblk. 

*  This  was  my  dream ;.  what  it  doth  bode,  God  knows. 

^  Duck.  Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument, 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloster's. grove, 
^  Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 

*  But  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet  duke : 
'  Methought,  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty, 

^  In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 

*  And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are  crown'd; 

*  Where  Henry,  and  dame  Margaret,  kneel'd  to  me, 

<  And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem. 

*  Glo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I. chide  outright: 

*  Presumptuous  dame,  ill-nurtur'd  Eleanor !  ^ 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm : 
And  the  protector's  wife,  belov'd  of  him  ? 

*  Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  coHimand, 

*  Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  ? 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 

*  To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself, 

*  From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 
Away  fix>m  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 

^  — -  iU-nurtur'd  —]    lU^twHnr'd^  ht  Ul^meatei. 
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*  DmcJu  What,  what,  my  lord  I  are  you  so  cholerick 
'  With  Eleanor,  for  tellmg  but  her  dream? 

<  Next  time,  I'll  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself, 

*  And  not  be  check'd. 

^  Glo.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  I  am  jdeas'd  again. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Mes.  My  lord  protector,  'tis  his  highness'  pleasure, 

*  You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St  Alban's, 

*  Whereas  ^  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

Glo.  I  go.  —  Come,  Nell,  thou  wilt  ride  with  us  ? 

*  Duch.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  1*11  follow  presently. 

\Exeunt  Gloster  and  Messenger. 

<  Follow  I  must,  I  cannot  go  before, 

*  While  Gloster  bears  this  base  and  hiunble  mind. 

*  Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 

*  I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 

*  And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks  : 

*  And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 

*  To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. 

*  Where  are  you  there  ?  sir  John  ^ !  nay,  fear  not,  man, 

*  We  are  alone ;  here's  none  but  thee,  and  I. 

Enter  Hume. 

Hume.  Jesu  preserve  your  royal  m^esty  ! 

<  Duch.  What  sajr'st  thou,  majesty  I  I  am  but  grace. 
Hume.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's  advice^ 

<  Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 

<  Duch.  What  sajr'st  thou,  man?  hast  thou  as  yet  con- 
ferr'd 

<  With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch; 

<  And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  coqjurer? 

'  And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 


8  Whereas — ^]     Whereat  is  the  same  as  where  ;  and  seems  to  be 
brought  into  use  only  on  account  of  its  bdng  a  dissyllable. 

9  — ^  Sir  John/]  A  title  frequently  bestowed  on  the  clergy. 
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^  Hume.  Tliis  they  have  promiaedf  —  to  show  your 
highness 
^  A  spirit  rais'd  from  d^th  of  under  ground, 

<  That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 

*  As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propoimded  him. 

'  Duch.  It  is  enough ;  I'll  thhik  upon  the  questions : 

*  When  from  Saint  Alban's  we  do  make  return, 

<  Well  see  these  things  effected  to  the  Ml. 

«  Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward;  make  merry,  man, 

*  With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

{Exit  Duchess. 
•  Hume.  Hume  must  make  merry  with  the  duchess' 
gold; 

<  Marry,  and  shall.     But  how  now,  sir  John  Hume? 

*  Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  —  mum  ! 

*  The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy. 

*  Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold,  to  bring  the  witch : 

*  GiAA  Cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 

*  Yet  have  I  gold,  flies  from  another  coast: 

<  I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal, 

<  And  fixmi  the  great  and  new-made  duke  of  S«ffi>lk ; 

*  Yet  I  do  find  it  so:  for,  to  be  plain, 

*  They,  knowing  dame  Eleanor's  aspiring  humour, 

<  Have  hired  rae  to  undermine  the  duchess, 

<  And  buz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 

*  They  say,  A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker;^ 

*  Yet  am  I  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 

*  Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  shall  go  near 

*  To  call  them  both  —  a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 
"^  Well,  so  it  stands ;  And  thus,  I  fear,  at  last, 

*  Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck ; 

*  And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey's  fidl : 

*  Sort  how  it  will',  I  shall  have  gold  for  all.  {Exit. 

>  ^^^Acmfiy  knave  does  need  no  broker;]    This  ii  a  proverbial 
teateace. 
<  Sort  how  it  will,]  Let  the  issue  be  what  it  will. 
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SCENE  III. 
The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Peter,  and  Others^  with  Petitions. 

*  1  Pet.  My  masters,  let's  stand  close ;  my  lord  pro- 
'  tector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  fmd  then  we  may 

*  deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill.  ® 

*  2  Pet.  Marry,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for  he's  a  good 
^  man  1  Jesu  bless  him ! 

Enter  Suffolk,  and  Queen  Margaret. 

*  1  Pet.  Here  'a  comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen  with 

*  him :  I'll  be  the  first,  sure. 

*  2  Pet.  Come  back,  fool;  this  is  the  duke  of  Sfiffi>lk, 

*  and  not  my  lord  protector^ 

<  Stif.  How  now,  fellow  ?  would'st  any  diing  with  me? 

<  1  Pet.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me !  I  took  ye  for 

*  my  lord  protector. 

*  Q.  Mar.  [reading  the  superBcription.]     To  mf  lord 
'  protector !  are  your  supplications  to  his  lordship  ?  let 

*  me  see  them :  What  is  thine  ? 

<  1  Pet.  Mine  is,  an't  please  your  grace,  against  John 

<  Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for  keeping  my 

<  house,  and  lands,  and  wife,  and  all,  fifbm  me. 

<  Surfi  Thy  wife  too  ?  that  is  some  wrong,  indeed.  — 

<  Whaf  8  yom's  ?  —  Whaf  s  here !  [reads]  Against  tie 

<  dukeqf  Sijffblkijbr  enclosing  the  annnkms  of  Me^    — 

*  How  now,  sir  knave  ? 

<  2  Pet.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitiDner  di  our 

*  whole  townships 

^  Peter,  [presenting  Ifis  petiHon.']  Against  my  master, 

*  Thomas  Homer,  for  saying.  That  the  duke  of  York 

*  was  i^^fatftd  heir  to  the  crown. 

3 1»  the  quilt.}  Perhaps  our  supplications  in  the  quill,  or  in 

quill,  mtawno  more  than  our  written  or  penned  supplications. 
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*  Q.  Mar.  What  say'st  thou  ?  Did  the  duke  of  York 

*  say,  he  was  rightful  heit  to  the  crown  ? 

^  Peter.  That  my  master  was?*    No,  forsooth:  my 

<  master  said.  That  he  was ;  and  that  die  king  was  an 

*  usurper. 

<  Sufi  Who  is  there?  {JEntei^  Servants.]  —  Take  this 

<  fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master  with  a  pursuivant 

*  presently :  —  we'll  hear  more  of  your  matter  before  the 

*  king.  \_Exeunt  Servants,  "mith  Peter. 

*  Q.  Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  protected 

*  Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace, 

<  Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

[  Tears  the  petition. 

*  Away,  base  cuUions  !  —  Sufiblk,  let  them  go. 

•  AU.  Come,  let's  be  gone.  IBxeunt  Petitioners. 

•  Q.  Mar.  My  lord  of  Sufiblk,  say,  is  this  the  guise, 

*  Is  this  the  fiishion  in  the  court  of  England? 

*  Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle, 

*  And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king  ? 

*  What,  shall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  still, 

*  Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance? 
'*  Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style, 

*  And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke? 

<  I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 

<  Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love, 

<  And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France  ; 

<  I  thought  king  Henry  had  resembled  thee, 

*  In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion  : 
^  But  all  hb  mind  is  bent  to  hblhiess, 

*  To  number  Aoe-Maries  on  his  beads : 

*  His  champk>ns  ans  -«-  the  pvcphetB  and  ^)ostles; 

*  His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ : 

*  His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 

*  Are  brazen  images  of  canoniz'd  saints. 

*  That  tny  roaster  toasf]  Peter  supposes  that  the  queen  had  asked, 
\vhether  the  duke  of  York  had  said  thai;  his  tntut^r  (for  so  he  under- 
stands theproaouD  Atf  in  her  speech)  was  rig^Ukl  heir  to  the  crown. 
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*  I  would,  dbe  college  of  cardinals 

*  Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Home, 

*  And  set  die  triple  crown  upon  his  head ; 

*  That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

*  Stif.  Madam,  be  patient :  as  I  was  cause 
'  Your  highness  came  to  En^nd,  so  will  I 
^  In  England  work  jour  grace's  full  content 

Q.  Mar.  Beside  the  haught  protector,    have    we 
Beaufort, 

*  The  imperious  churchman ;  .Somerset^  Buckingham, 

*  And  grumbling  York :  and  not  the  least  of  these, 

*  But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king* 

^  Siff.  And  he  of  these,  that  can  do  most  of  all, 

*  Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 

*  SalisburjT)  and  Warwick,  are  no  simple  peers. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so  much, 

*  As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife. 

^  She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies, 

*  More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's  wife ; 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen^:* 

*  She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 

*  And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty : 

*  Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her  ? 

*  Contemptuous  base*bom  callat  as  she  is, 

^  She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t'other  day. 
The  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing^gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 

*  Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daughter. 
<  Si^;  Madam,  myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  for  her ; 

'^  And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 

*  That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  the  lays, 

*  And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 

*  So,  let  her  rest :  And,  madam,  list  to  me ; 

*  For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this. 

*  Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 

*  Yet  must  we  join  with  him,  and  with  the  lords, 

*  Till  we  have  brought  duke  Humphrey  in  disgrace. 
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*  As  for  the  duke  of  York,  ~  this  kte  < 

*  Will  make  but  litde  for  his  benefit : 

*  So,  one  by  one,  we'll  weed  them  all  at  lasty 

*  AimI  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happj  hdm. 


Enter  King  Hekrt,  York,  and  SoMSUBVy  €ommmfig 
with  him;  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Glostxb,  Cardinal 
Beauport,  Bucrikoham,  Salisbury,  €md  War- 
wick* 

<  K.  Hen.    For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  not 

which ; 

<  Or  Somerset,  or  Yoik,  all's  <»ie  to  me. 

<  York.  If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himself  in  France, 

<  Thai  let  him  be  denay'd  the  r^entship. 

<  Som*  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place^ 
«  Let  York  be  regent,  I  will  yield  to  him. 

<  War.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea,  or  no, 

<  Dispute  not  that :  York  is  the  worthier. 

<  Car.  Ambitious  Warwidc,  let  thy  betters  speak. 
War.  The  cardinal's  not  my  better  in  the  field. 

<  Buck.  All  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters,  War- 

wick. 
War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

*  SdL  Peace,  soa ; and  show  some  reason,  Buck- 

ingham, 

*  Why  Somerset  should  be  preferred  in  this. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Because  the  kin^  forsooth,  will  have 

it  sa 

<  Glo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 

*  To  give  his  censure^;  these  are  no  women's  matters. 

Q.  Mar.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs  your  grace 

*  To  be  protector  of  his  exodUence  ? 

ft Mi  late  oonqpUi^— ]  That  if,  die  oomplamt  of  Peter  the 

armottrer'B  man  i^iift  his  master,  for  saying  dutt  York  was  ths 
rightful  king.    Johvson. 

«  Jut  cetuure:']  Through  all  these  plays  centure  is  used  in  an 
indiflerent  sense,  simply  for  judgment  or  opinion. 
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*  <3fe.  Mbdatoi,  I  am  protestor  of  thereahn ; 
^  And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resi^  my  place. 

jS|^  Resigfi  it  Aen,  and  leave  thine  insolence. 

*  Since  thou  wert  king,  (as  who  is  king,  but  thou  ?) 

*  The  commonwei^  hath  daily  run  to  wreck : 

*  l%e  Daapliin  hath  prevaiTd  beyond  the  seas ; 

*  And  all  1^  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 

*  HAve  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  soverdlgnty. 

*  Car.  The  commons  hast  (hou  rack'd;  the  clergy's 

*  Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

*  Som.   Thy  -ssinpiaous  buildings,   and  thy  wife'« 

*  Have  cost  a  mass  of  publick  treasury. 

*  Buclt.  Tky  i;nielty  in  executiont 

*  Upon  pffisnden,  hath  exceeded  law, 

*  And  left  thee  to  the  m^rcy  of  the  law. 

*  Q.  Jbbr.  Thy  sale  pf  offices,  and  towns  in  FraiK^^— 

*  If  tlbegr,were^  known,  as  tbe  suspect  is  greats —*    .  « 

*  Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head.   • 

lEant,  6L08TBK.   The  Queen  cbifis  AerJhn. 

<  Oive  me  ^y.  &n :  WHat,  minion !  can  you  not  ? 

[Oives  ike  Duchess  a  box,  an  the  em. 
^  I  cry  Yim.  ipei3^»  madam ;  Was  it  you  ? 

<  Duch.   Was't  rl?  yea,    I  it  was,, proud . Frei)ch- 
woman: 

<  Cotld:J.cpi|(ie  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
rd  set  my  ten  cpmmandments  in  your  fiioe. 

K.  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet;  'twas  against  her  wilt 
, '  D9i$h*  lAgai^st  her  will  I  Good  king,  lopk .  to't  in 
time; 

<  Sbe'lLhamper  thee^  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby : 

*  Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no  breeches. 
She  shall  not  strike  dame  Eleanor  unreveng^d. 

[BxU  Duchess. 

*  Buck.  Lord  cardinal,  I  wiU  foUow  Eleanor, 

*  And  listen  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds : 

VOL.  V.  B  B 
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*  She's  tickled  now :  her  fume  can  need  no  spnrsyf 

*  Shell  gallop  &st  enough  to  her  destruction. 

[JSnV  Buckingham. 

Re-enier  Glosteb. 

•  Gto.  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown, 

*  With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle^ 

*  I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affiurs. 

*  As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections, 

*  Prove  diem,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law : 

*  But  God  in  mercy  so  d«J  with  my  soul, 

*  As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country  ! 

*  But,  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand : — 

*  I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest  man 

*  To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 

*  St^.  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 

*  To  show  some  reason,  of  no  litde  force, 

*  That  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

«  York,  ril  tell  thee,  Suflblk,  why  I  am  unmeet. 
<  First,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride : 

*  Next,  If  I  be  appointed  for  the  place, 

*  My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here, 

*  Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture, 

*  Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 

*  Last  time,  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will, 

*  Till  Paris  was  besieged,  &mish'd,  and  lost 

•  War.  That  I  can  witness ;  and  a  fouler  &ct 

*  Did  pever  traitor  in  the  land  commit 
Stif.  Peace,  head-strong  Warwick  ! 

War.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace? 

Enter  Servants  ^  Suffolk,  bringing  in  Hornbr  and 
Peter. 

Suf.  Because  here  is  a  man  accus'd  of  treason : 
Pray  God,  the  duke  of  York  excuse  himself! 

t  "  her  fume  needs  no  spurs."    Malone. 
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ScENB  IIL  KINO  HENRY  VI.  S71 

*  Font*  Doth  aay  one  accuse  Yoric  for  a  traitor  ? 

*  £  i%is.  Wliatmean'st  thou,   Suffolk?   tell  me  : 

What  are  these  ? 

*  Suf.  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  the  man 
^  That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason : 

'  His  words  were  these ;  -r  that  Richard,  duke  of  ^ork, 
^  Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown ; 
^  And  that  your  majes^  was  an  usuiper. 

'  K.  Hen.  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words? 

Har.  An't  shall  please  your  majesty,  I  never  said  nor 
thought  any  such  matter:  God  is  my  witness,  I  am 
&lsely  accused  by  the  villain* 

*  Pet.  By  these  ten  bones,^  my  lords,  [holding  tg> 

*  his  handSf]  he  did  speak  them  to  me  in  the  garret  one 

*  night,  as  we  were  scouring  my  lord  of  York's  armour. 

*  York.  Base  dunghill  villain,  and  mechanical, 

*  m  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  speech :  — 
^  I  do  beseech  your  royal  majes^, 

'  Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Hot.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  spake  the 
words.  My  accuser  is  my  prentke;  and  when  I  did 
correct  him  for  his  &ult  die  other  day,  he  did  vow  upcm 
his  knees  he  would  be  even  with  me :  I  have  good  wit- 
ness of  this ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesQr,  do  not 
cast  away  an  honest  man  for  a  villain's  accusation. 

K.  Hen.  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in  law? 

*  CUo.  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge. 

*  Let  Somerset  be  regent  o'er  the  French^ 
<  Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspidon : 

*  And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  thou 

*  For  single  combat,  in  convenient  place ; 

^  For  he  hath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice: 

*  This  is  the  law,  and  this  duke  Humphrey's  doom. 

''  Bythae  ten  hones^  &c.]  We  have  just  heard  a  duchess  threaten 
to  set  her  ten  commandmertU  in  the  face  of  a  queen.  The  jests  in 
this  play  turn  rather  too  much  on  the  enumeration  of  fingers.  Hiis 
adjuration  is,  howerer,  rery  ancient. 
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K.  Hen.  Then  be  it  so.     My  loirdof  Sotnerset, 
We  make  your  grace  lord  regent  o*er  the  'Frenckf 
Sonu  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 
Hot.  And  I  accept  the  combat  wiUbigly. 
Pet.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight ;  * fer'God's  sake, 

*  pity  my  case!  the  spite  of  man  prevaileth  against 

*  me.    O^  Lord  hare  mercy  upon  me !  I  shall  never 

*  be  able  to  fij^t  a  blow :  O  Lord,  my  heart ! 
Glo.  Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight,  or  else  be  hanged. 

<  IL  Hen.  Away  with  them  to  prison :  and  the  day 
< '  Of  combat  shdll  be  the  last  of  the  next  month.  -^ 

*  Come^  Somerset,  we'll  see  thee  s^t  away*    {ExemiL 


SCENE  IV. 
The  same.     The  Duke  of  Gloster^s  Garden. 

Enter  Margery  Jourdain,  Hume,  Southwell,  and 

BOLINGBROKS. 

*  Hume.  Come,  my  masters ;  the  duchess,  I  tell  you, 

*  expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

*  BoUng.  Master  Hume,  we  aite  therefore  provided: 

*  Will  her  ladyship  b^old  and  heto  our  exorcisms?^ 

*  Hume.  Ay;  What  else?  fear  you  not  her  courage, 

*  Baling.  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  woman 

*  of  an  invinciUe  spirit:  But  it  shall  be  convenient, 

*  master  Hume,  that  you:  be  by  her  aloft,  whSe  we  be 

*  busy  below;  and  so^  I  pray  you,  go  in  God's  name, 

*  and  leave  us.    [Euit  Hums.]  <  Mother  Jourdaifi,  be 
'  you  prostrate,   and  grovel  on  the  earth :  —  *  John 

*  Southwell,  read  you;  and  let  us  to  our  Ivork. 

f  These  two  lines  spoken  by  K.  Heniyy  are  omitted  by  Mr. 
Kfoloae. 

8 ..— .  fmr  exorcisms?]  The  word  exorcise,  and  its  derivfttiTes^ 
are  used  by  Shakspeare  in  an  uncommon  sense.  In  all  other  wri- 
ters it  means  to  lay  spirits,  but  in  these  plays  it  invariably  means 
to  raise  them. 
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Erder  Duchess,  ahcfpe* 

*  Duch.  Well  said,  my  masters;  and  welcome  all. 

*  To  this  geer;  the  sooner  the  better. 

*  Bding.  Patience  good  lady ;  wizards  know  their 

times: 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night, 

*  Hie  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire; 

*  The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl,^ 

*  And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their  graves, 

*  That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  band. 

*  Madam,  sit  you,  and  &ar  not;  whom  we  raise, 

*  We  will  make  fiist  within  a  hallow'd  verge. 

ZHere  th^  perform  the  Ceremonies  appertaining^  and 
make  the  Circle;  Bplingbroke,  or  Southwell,  reads^ 
Conjuro  te,  8tc  j&  thunders  and  lightens  terrOiji  ; 
then  the  Spirit  riseth. 

*  Spir.  Adsum* 

*  M.  Jowrd.  Asmath, 

*  By  the  eternal  Gkx),  whose  name  and  power 

*  Thou  tremblest  at,  answer  that  I  shall  ask ; 

*  For,  till  thou  speak,  thou  shalt  not  pass  fi*om  hence. 

*  Spir.  Ask  what  thou  wilt:  That  I  had  said  and 

done  I  ^ 
Boling.  Firsts  of  the  king.     What  shaU  of  him  be- 
come  f  [Reading  out  of  a  P^per. 

Spir.  The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  depose ; 
But  him  outlive,,  and  die  a  violent  deadi. 

[ifs  the  Spirit  speaks^  Southweix  writes  the 
answer. 
Boling.  What  fait  awaits  the  duke  ^  Soflblk? 

9 ban-dogs A^Mo^J  A han-dogiAVL viBage-dog, or moiij^ which 

was  formerly  called  a  banddog,  per  syncopen  baadog. 

1 not  I  had  iM  mid  dvtifiJ]  It  w»0  aaqently  belienvl  that 

spirits,  who  wera  raised  by  iDcantatioDSy  remaiaed  above  ground^ 
and  answered  questions  with  rductanoe.  See  both  Lucan  and 
Slatius. 
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Spir.  By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 

Boling.  What  shall  befall  the  duke  of  Somerset? 

S^.  hit  him  shmi  castles ; 
SaSsr  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains. 
Than  where  castles  momited  stand. 
<  Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure. 

Boling.  Descend  to  darkness,  and  the  burning  lake: 
^  False  fiend,  avoid  I 

[^Thunder  and  Lightning.     Spirit  descends. 

Enter  York   and   Buckikghaic,    hastifyj   ixAth  their 
Guards^  and  Others. 

*  York*  Laj  bands  upon  these  traitors,  and  their 

trash. 

*  Beldame,  I  think,  we  watch'd  you  at  an  inch.  — 

*  What,  madam,  are  you  there?   the  king  and  com- 

monweal 

*  Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains ; 

<  My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 

^  See  you  well  guerdon'd  for  these  good  deserts. 

*  JDuch.  Not  half  so  bad  as  thine  to  England's  kiug, 

*  Injurious  duke;  that  threafst  where  is  no  cause. 

*  Buck.  True,  madam,  none  at  alL     What  call  you 

this  ?  IShemng  her  the  Papers. 

*  Away  with  them ;  jet  them  be  clapp'd  up  close, 

*  And  kept  asunder :  —  You,  ma^lam,  shall  with  us :  — 

<  Stafibrd,  take  her  to  thee.  —    . 

[£rt/  Duchess  Jrom  above. 

*  We'll  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forth-coming ; 

*  AIL— Away! 

^Exeunt  Guards^  with  South.  Boling.  4*^. 

*  York.  Lord  Buckiogham,  methinks,  you  watch'd 

her  well : 

*  A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  boild  upon  I 
Now,  pray,  my  lord,  let's  see  the  devil's  writ 

What  have  we  here  ?  lEeads. 
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T^  duke  yet  Uves^  that  Henry  shall  depose; 
But  him  outlivet  and  die  a  violent  death. 

*  Why,  this  is  just, 

*  jlio  te^  JEacida^  Bamanos  vincere  posse. 
V^Tell,  to  the  rest: 

Tell  me\  what  fate  anxmts  the  duke  of  Snj^gbUc? 
By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. — 
What  shall  betide  the  duke  of  Somerset? 
Let  him  shun  castles ; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains. 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 

*  Come,  come,  my  lords ; 

*  These  oracles  are  hardily  attained, 

*  And  hardly  understood. 

*  The  king  is  now  in  progress  toward  Sunt  Alban's, 

<  With  him^  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady : 

^  Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can  carry 
them; 

<  A  sony  break&st  for  my  lord  protector. 

<  Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my  lord  of 
York, 
'  To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

*  York.  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord. — Who's 

<  within  there,  ho ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 


€ 


Invite  my  lords  of  Salisbury,  and  Warwick^ 

To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night  — -  Away  I  lEjieunt. 


ft  Tell  me,  dec.]  Yet  these  two  words  were  not  in  the  paper  read 
by  Bolingbroke,  which  York  has  now  in  his  hand;  nor  are  they  in- 
the  original  play.  Here  we  have  a  species  of  inaccuracy  peculiar 
to  Siakspeare,  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  in  other  places. 
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ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.    Saint  Atbuh's. 

Enter  King    HEi^ftY,   Que^n  Margaret,    Gloster, 
Cardinal,  and  Suffolk,  with  Falconers  hollaing. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Believe  me,'  lords,  for  Aying  at  the  brook,^ 

*  I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day : 

*  Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  ve^  Iiign ; 
And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out. 

*  IL  Hen.  But  what  a  point,  my  lord^  your  ^con 

made, 

*  And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest !  — . 

*  To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works  ! 

*  Yea,  man  and  birds,  are  fiun^  of  climbing  idgh. 
JSuf.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty. 

My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well ; 
They  know,  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft, 

*  And  beaijfs  his  thoughts  above  his  fiLl9on's  pitch. 

*  Glo.  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
^  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

*  Car.  I  thought  as  much ;  he'd  be  above  the  clouds. 

*  Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal ;  How  think  you  by  that? 
Were  it  not  good,  your  grace  could  fly  to  he^rren  ? 

*  ILHkn.  Thetreksury  of  everlasting  joy! 

*  Car.  Thy  heaven  is   on   earth;    thine  eyes  and 

thoughts 

*  Beat  on  a  crownS  the  treasure  of  thy  heart; 


^  — /<w>%wg  at  the  5roo*j  The  falconer's  term  for  hawking  at 
water-fowl. 

4  ^i-i^  ore  foin  — ]  Fakn^  in  this  place,  dgmfiesyiHuf. 

»  ^^■^tkuieeyeiand^umghU 
Beat  on  a  crown,]  To  beat  is  a  term  in  falconry,  signifying  to 
flutter. 
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Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer, 

That  smooth'st  it  so  with  king  and  commonweal ! 

<  Gto.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priesthood  grown  pe- 

remptory ? 

*  TarUane  ammis  codestUms  tree  ? 

*  Churdlmen  so  hoi?  good  imde,  hide  such  a^alice; 

*  With  such  holiness  can  you  db  it? 

*  Suf.  No  maUoe,  m;  no  more  than  well  becomes 

*  So  good  acpart^  and  so  bad  a  peer. 

Glo.  As  ^ho»  my  lord? 

Suf.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord ; 

An't  like  your  lordly  lord-protectorship. 

Glo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine  insolence. 

Q*  jSfor.  And  thy  ambition,  Gloster. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  peace^ 

Good  queen :  and  whet  not  on  the^  furious  peers, 
For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers  On  earth. 

Car.  Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  mdke^ 
Against  this  proud  protector,  with  my  swotd ! 

Glo.  Taith,  holy  uncle,  'would  'twere  come  to  that  I 

lAside  to  the  Cardinal. 

<  Car.  Marry,  when  thou  dar'st.  ^Aside. 

<  Glo.  Make  up  no  fectious  numbers  for  the  matter, 

*  In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse.  lAside. 

<  Car.  Ay,  where  thou  dar'st  not  peep :  ah  if  thou 

dar'st, 

*  This  evening,  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove.       lAside. 

<  K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

<  Car.  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloster^ 

<  Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly, 

<  We  had  had  more  sport  —  Come  with  thy  two-hand 

sword.  lAside  to  Glo. 

Glo.  True^  uncle. 

Car.  Are  you  advis'd?  —  the  east  side  of  the  grove  ? 
Glo.  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you.  [Ande. 

K.  Hen.  Why^  how  now,  uncle  CHioeter  I 
*  Gfo.  Talking  of  hawking:  nothing  else,  my  lord. — 
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Now,  by  God's  mother,  priest,  I'U  shave  your  crown  for 
this, 

*  Or  all  my  fenee  shall  fiul.^  lAdde. 

•  Car.  Medice  tetpsum  i  Xfjisid^ 

*  Protector,  see  to't  well,  protect  yoarael£   j 

K»  Hen.  The  winds  grow  hi§^ ;  so  do  your  stxunacfas, 
lords. 

*  How  irksome  is  this  musick  to  my  heart ! 

*  When  such  strings  jar,  what  h<^e  of  harmony  ?     . 

*  I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

EfUei'  an  Inhabitant  of  Saint  Alban's,  cTyingy 

A  miracle !  ^ 

Glo.  What  means  this  noise? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 

Inhab.  A  miracle !  a  miracle ! 

Saf.  Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what  miracle. 

Inhab.  Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Alban's  shrine^ 
Within  this  half  hour,  hath  received  his  sight; 
A  man,  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before, 

<  K.  Hen.  Now,  God  be  pnds'd !  that  to  believing 
souls 

*  Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Alban's,  and  his  Brethren; 
and  SiMPCox,  home  between  two  Persons  in  a  Chair; 
his  Wife  and  a  great  Multitude  following. 

•  Car.  Here  come  the  townsmen  on  procession, 

*  To  present  yom:  highness  with  the  man.  ' 

•  K.  Hen.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly  vale, 

*  Although  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 

0  ..-«  my  fence  sJudlfeal.]  Fence  is  the  art  of  defence. 

7  cjyingy  A  miracle !]  This  scene  is  founded  on  a  story 

which  sir  Thomas  More  has  related^  and  which  he  says  was  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  his  &ther.  The  impostor's  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  he  was  detected  by  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster,  and  in 
the  manner  here  represented. 
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*  Gfo.  Stand  by,  my  masters,  l»iig  him  near  the 

king, 

*  His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him.    . 

*  K.  Hen*  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circumstance, 

*  That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 

MThat,  hast  thou  been  Ipn^  blmd,  and  now  restor'd  ? 
Skiqf.  Bom  blind,  an't  please  your  grace. 
Wife.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 
&yi  What  woman  is  this? 
Wife.  His  wife,  an't  like  your  worship. 
Qlo*  Had'st  thou  be^i  his  mother,  thou  could'st  have 

better  told. 
Km  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  bom  ? 
Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an't  like  your  grace. 

*  IL  Hen,  Poor  soul  I  God's  goodness  hath  been  great 

to  thee: 

*  Let  never  day  nor  n%ht  unhallow'd  pass, 

^  But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 
^       Q.  Mar.  TeQ  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou  here  by 
chance, 

*  Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine  ? 

^  Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion:  being  call'd 

*  A  hundred  times,  and  oft'ner,  in  my  sleep 

*  By  good  Saint  Alban ;  who  said, — Simpcoxj  come; 

*  CoTne,  offer  at  wy  shrine^  and  I  will  help  thee. 

*  Wife.  Most  true,  forsooth ;  and  many  time  and  oft 

*  Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 
Car.  What,  art  thou  lame  ? 

Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me ! 

Suf.  How  cam'st  thou  so? 

Simp.  A  &11  off  of  a  tree. 

Wife.  A  plum-tree,  master. 

Glo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  blind  ? 

Simp.  0>  bom  so,  master. 

Glo.  What,  and  would'st  climb  a  tree? 

Simp.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was  a  youth. 

*  Wife.  Too  true ;  and  bought  his  climbing  very  dear. 
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*  Qh.  'Mas9»  thou  lov'dstphiins  weD,  lint  would'st 

venture  so. 
^  Sinq>.  AJbsy  good  master^  my  wifedesir'dftNiie  dam- 

saoBf 
«  And  made  me  dimlv  with  danger  of  mjr  life 

*  Gbk.  A  subtle  knave !  but  yet  it  shall  not  aerve.*^ 
<  Letmesee.thineqres:-«"winkn0w;  now  open  then: — 
*  In  my  opinion,  yet  thou  see'st  not  welL 

'  Sin^.  Yes,  master,  dear  as  day;  I  thank  God,  and 

Saint  Alban. 
COo.  Say'stthoumeso?  What  ookNork  this  cloak  of? 
Simp.  Red,  master ;  red  as  blood* 
Glo.  Why,  thatV  well  said  I  Whatoolourismygown 

of? 
Shnp.  Blacky  £»nooth;«ooal4)hick,  as  jet.. 
KL  Hen.  Why  then,  thou  know'st  what  colour  jet  is  of? 
jSi^  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 
Glo.  But  ckiaks,  and  gowns,  before  this  di^,  a  many. 

*  Wife.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  Ufe. 
Glo.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  whafs  my  name? 
Siinp.  Alas,  master,  I  know  not 

Glo.  What's  his  name? 

&mp.  I  know  not. 

Glo.  Nor  his? 

Simp.  No,  indeed,  master. 

Glo.  Whafs  thine  own  name  ?. 

Simp.  Saunder  Simpcox,  an  if  it  please  you,  master. 

Glo.    Then,  Saunder,  sit  thou  theref,   the  lying'st 
knave 
In  Christendom.     If  thou  hadst  been  bom  blind. 
Thou  might^st  as  well  have  known  our  namesf,  as  thus 
To  name  the  several  colours  we  do  wear* 
Sight  may  dirtinguish  of  colours ;  but  suddenly 
To  nominate  them  all,  's  impossible.— $ 

t  "  sit  there,"  —  Malomb. 
i  **  all  our  naioes,'*—  M alone. 
$  'Mt  id  imposflible.**  —  Malovb. 
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My  lords,  Saint  Alban  here  hadi  done  a  miracle ; 
Andwould  ye  not  think  that  conning  to  be  great. 
That  could  restore  this  cripple  to  his  1^  again  ? 

Simp.  O,  master,  that  you  could ! 

Glo.  My  masters  of  Saint  Alban's,  have  you  not 
beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips  ? 

Maif.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Gto.  Then  send  for  one'presently* 

Miof.  Sirrah,  go  fetch' the  beadle  hither  straight. 

{Bxit  an  Attendant. 

Gfo.  Now  'fetdi  me  a  stodl  hither  by  and  by.  [  ^  stool 
brought  outJ]  Now,  sirrah,  if  you  mean  to  save  3rourself 
from  whipping,  leap  me  over  this  stool,  and  mn  away. 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  alone; 
You  go  about  to  torture  me  in- vain. 

JZe*^n^^  Attendant,  Ti»M /^  Beadle. 

Glo.  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  find  your  le^. 
Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  t31  he  leap  over  that  same  stool. 
Bead.  I  will,  my  lord.  —  Come  on,  sirrah ;  off  with 
your  doublet  quicldy. 

Simp.  Ala^  master,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  not  able 
to  staiid. 

\After  the  Beadle  haih  hit  him  once^  he  leaps  over 
the  Stoolj  and  mm  a*may ;  and  the  People  fci- 
low,  and  cry,  A  miracle ! 

*  K.  Hen.  O  God,  see'st  thou  this,  and  bear'st  so  long? 

*  Q.  Mar.  It  made  me  laugh,  to  see  the  villain  run. 

*  Glo.  Follow  the  knave ;  and  take  this  drab  away. 

*  Wife.  Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

Glo.  Let  them  be  whipped  through  every  market 
town,  till  th^  come  to  Berwick,  whence  they  came. 

lExeunt  Mayor,  Beadle,  Wife^  4v. 
<  Car.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle  to>day. 
« iS^  True;  made  the  lame  to  leap,  and  fly  away. 
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<  Glo.  But  you  have  done  more  mirades  tlian  I; 

<  You  made)  in  a  day»  my  losd,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Enter  Bucrinorah. 

'  KmHch.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buckingham? 

<  Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold. 

*  A  sort  of  naugh^  persons,  lewdly  bent»  ^  — 
'  Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 

*  Of  lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife^ 

<  The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout,  — 

<  Elkve  practised  dangerously  against  your  state, 
'  Dealing  with  witches,  and  with  conjurers : 

'  Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  &ct ; 

*  Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground, 

<  Demanding  of  king  Henry's  life  and  death, 

<  And  other  of  your  highness'  privy  council, 

<  As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understand. 

<  Car.  And  so,  my  lord  protector,  by  this  means 

*  Your  lady  is  forthcoming^  yet  at  London. 

*  This  news,  I  think,  hath  tum'd  your  weapon's  edge ; 

*  Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 

lAside  to  Gloster. 
'  Glo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afflict  my  heart ! 

*  Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquish'd  all  my  powers : 

*  And  vanquish'd  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 

*  Or  to  the  meanest  groom. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  God,  what  mischief  work  the  wicked 

ones; 

*  Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby  ! 

*  Q.  Mar.  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainture  of  thy  nest: 

*  And,  look,  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best 
^  Gh.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  do  appeal. 
How  I  have  lov'd  my  king,  and  commonweal : 


c 


«  A  sort lewdly  bent^]  Lettfdfy,  in  this  place,  and  in  uoine 

others,  does  not  signify  toantonitf,  but  wickedly,     A  tort  is  a  compm^, 
9  Your  lady  it  forthcommg — ]  That  is.  Your  lady  is  in  custody. 
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^  And  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands ; 

*  Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard; 

*  Noble  she  is ;  but  if  she  have  forgot 

*  Honour  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with  such 
^  As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 

^  I  banish  her  my  bed,  and  company ; 

'  And  give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law  and  shirnie, 

^  That  hath  dishonoured  Oloster^s  honest  name. 

*  ILHen.  Well,  for  this  night,  we  will  repose  us  here: 

*  To-morrow,  toward  London,  back  again, 

*  To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly, 

*  And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers ; 
^  And  pobe  the  cause  injustice'  equal  scales, 

^  Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  pre- 
vails. [Flourish.    Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
London.     The  Duke  of  York'5  Garden. 

'  Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

*  Yorh  Now,  my  good  lords  of  Salisbury  and  War- 

wick, 
'  Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave, 

*  In  this  close  walk,  to  satisfy  myself 
'  In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  tide, 

<  Which  is  infidliUe,  to  England's  crown. 

*  SaL  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full. 

War.  Sweet  York,  be^ :  and  if  thy  daim  be  good, 
.  The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 
York.  Then  thus : 

*  Edward  the  third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons; 

*  The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  prince  of  Wales  ; 
^  The  second,  William  of  Hatfield;  and  the  third, 

*  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence;  next  to  whom 
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*  Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  diike  of  I^aiicsster : 

^  The  fifth,  was  £dmond  Lan^y,  duke  of  York; 

<  The  sixth,  was  Thomas  of  Woodstoek,chik0  of  <jd(MCer; 

<  William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh,  aad  last. 

<  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  his  fiiilher; 

*  And  left  behind  *him  Richard,  his  only  son, 

<  Who,  afi»r  ISdward  the  third's  death,  reigned  as  king; 

<  Till  Henry  Boling^roke,  duke  of  Lancaster, 

<  The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

<  Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  fourth, 

<  Seiz'd  on  die  realm ;  depos'd  die  ri^itful  king.; 

^  Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  die  came, 

*  And  him  to  Pomfiret;  where,  as  all  you  know, 
^  Harmless  iUchard  was  murdered  traitorously. 

*  War.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth ; 

*  Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown.  ^ .' 

*  York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force^  and  not  by    "^ 

right; 

*  For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir  being  dead, 

*  The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reignU. 

*  Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without  an  heir. 

*  York.  ITie^ird  son,  duke  of  Claraioe,(firom  whose 

line 

*  I  claim  the  crown,)  had  issue  —  Philippe,  a  dau^ter, 

*  Who  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 

*  Edmund  had  issue — Roger,  earl  of  Man^ : 

*  Roger  had  issue  —  Edmimd,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

*  <S^.  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke, 
^  As  I  have  read,  laid  daim  unto  the  crown ; 

^  And,  but  for  Owen  GUendower,  had  been  king, 

<  Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died. 

*  But,  to  the  xesL 

*  York.  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 

*  My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  crown, 

<  Married  Richard,  earl  of  Gunbridge ;  who  was  son 
«  To  Edmond  Lan^ley,  Edward  the  tWrd's  fifth  son. 

*  By  her  I  daim  the  kingdom :  she  was  heir 
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<  To  Roger,  eari  dfMaroh;  who  was  die  son 

*  Of  Edmiindt  Mortimer;  who  manied  Philippe, 

*  Solo  daughter  onto  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence :       ' 

*  So,  if  die  issue  of  the  elder  son 

^  Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 
^  War.  What  plain  proceedings  are  more  plain  than 
diis? 

*  Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  &om  John  of  Gaunt, 

<  The  fourth  son ;  York  claims  it  firom  the  third. 

*  Till  Liond's  issue  fiuls,  his  should  not  reign : 
«  It  fiuls  not  yet ;  but  flourishes  in  thee, 

<  And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock.  — 

*  Then,  fiither  Salisbury,  kneel  we  both  together ; 

<  And,  in  this  private  plot ',  be  we  the  first, 

*  That  shall  salute  our  rightfid  sovereign 

<  With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Boih.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  England's 

king! 
<  York.  We  thank  you,  lords.    But  I  am  not  your 

king 

*  Till  I  be  crown'd ;  and  that  my  sword  be  stain'd 

<  With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster; 

*  And  that's  not  suddenly  to  be  performed; 

*  But  with  advice,  and  silent  secrecy. 

*  Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  these  dangerous  days, 

*  Wink  at  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence, 

*  At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition, 

*  At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 

*  Till  they  have  snar'd  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 

*  That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Humphrey: 

*  'Tis  that  they  seek;  and  they,  in  seeking  that, 

*  Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophecy. 

•  Sal.  My  lord,  break  we  off;  we  know  your  mind  at 
fiiU. 

t  Steevens  and  Malone  sometimes  spell  this  name  Edmond  and 
sometimes  Edmund.  They  have  afibrded  us  no  canon  of  accuracy 
in  this  case ;  and  our  readers  will  probably  not  think  one  necessary. 

1  — — .  private  phi,]  Sequestered  spot  of  ground. 
VOL.  V.  C  C 
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^  War.  My  heart  aasares  me,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick 

<  Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  king. 

*  York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  mysd^  — ^ 

<  Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  earl  of  Warwick 

*  llie  greatest  man  in  Eng^d,  but  the  king. 

iBxewU. 

SCENE  III. 
The  same.      A  Hall  ^Justice. 

Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  King  Henay,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Gloster,  York,  Suffolk,  and  Salisbury; 
M^Duchess  ^^Gloster,  Margery  Jourdain,  South- 
well, HuJMTE,  and  Bolingbroke,  under  guard. 

*  Km  Hen.  Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  Cohham,  Glos- 

ter's  wife : 

<  In  sight  of  God,  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great; 
'  Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins 

*  Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death. — 

*  You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  back  again ; 

[TbJou&D.  4"^. 

*  From  thence,  unto  the  place  of  execution : 

*  The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  bum'd  to  ashes, 

*  And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows. 

<  You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  bom, 
^  Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life, 

*  Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  done, 

<  Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banishment, 

<  With  sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  isle  of  Man. 

*  Duch.  Welcome  is  banishment,  welcome  were  my 

death. 

*  Glo.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  seest,  hath  judg^  thee;- 

*  I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns.  — 

[Exeunt  the  Duchess,  and  the  other  Prisoners^ 
guarded. 

*  Mine  eyes  are  fidl  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 

<  Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
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'  Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground  I  — 
^  I  beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go ; 

*  Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease.^ 

*  JL  Hen.   Stay,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster :   ere 

thou  go, 
^  Give  up  thy  staff;  Henry  will  to  himself 

*  Protector  be :  and  God  shall  be  my  hope, 

<  My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet ; 

^  And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey ;  no  less  belov'd, 

*  Than  when  tliou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

*  Of  Mar.  I  see  no  reason,  why  a  king  of  years 

*  Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 

^  God  and  king  Henry  govern  Ekigland's  helm : 
^  Give  up  your  sta£^  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm : 

*  Glo*  My  staff? — here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  staff: 

*  As  willingly  do  1  the  same  resign, 

«  As  ere  thy  &ther  Henry  made  it  mine : 

And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it. 

As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it. 

^  Farewell,  good  king:  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 

May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne  I  ^Exit 

*  Q,  Mar.  Why,  now  b  Henry  king^  and  Margaret 

queen; 

*  And  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster,  scarce  himself, 

*  That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim ;  two  pulls  at  once,  -— 

*  His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off; 

*  This  staff  of  honour  raught :  ^  —  There  let  it  stand, 

<  Where  it  best  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 

*  Sttf.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his 

sprays; 

*  Thus  Eleanor^s  pride  dies  in  her  youngest  days. 

*  York.  Lords,  let  him  go,  —  Please  it  your  majesty, 

<  This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 


ft  Sorrow  would  solace^  and  vme  age  woM  eate,]  That  k,  Sorrow 
would  have,  sorrow  requires,  solace,  and  age  requires  ease. 

s  T%u  ttaff  of  honour  raught :]  Raughi  is  the  ancient  preterite  of 
the  v&breackp  and  is  frequently  used  by  Spenser. 

C  c  « 
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<  And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 

<  The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  entear  tihe  lists, 

•  So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 

•  Q.  Mar.  Ay,  j^)od  my  lord ;  for  purposely  therefore 

•  Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 

«  IL  Hen.  O*  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all  things 
fit; 

<  Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right! 

•  Yorh  1  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested,* 

•  Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant, 

•  The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 

Enter^  an  one  stde^  Horner,  and  his  Neighbours^  drink- 
ing  to  him  so  much  that  he  is  dnmk;  and  he  enters 
bearing  his  stc^mih  a  sandrhag  fastened  toit^;  a 
drum  before  him:  at  the  other  side^  Peter,  with  a 
drum  and  a  similar  staff i  accompanied  ly  Prentias 
drinking  to  him. 

1  Neigh.  Here,  neighbour  Homer,  I  drink  to  you  in 
a  cup  of  sack;  And  fear  not,  neighbour,  you  shall  do 
well  enough. 

2  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of  char- 
neco.^ 

S  Neigh.  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer, 
neighbour :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Hor.  Let  it  come,  i'fiuth,  and  I'll  pledge  you  all; 
And  a  fig  for  Peter  ! 

1  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee ;  and  be  not 
afiraid. 

4  ...  worse  bestedy]  In  a  worse  plight. 

s  -— —  with  a  Monihag  fastened  to  U/\  Ai,  according  to  the  old 
laws  of  duels,  knights  were  to  fight  with  the  lance  aikl  swoird;  so 
those  of  inferior  rank  fought  with  an  ebon  staff  or  battoon,  to  the 
farther  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  bag  crammed  hard  with  sand.  Mr. 
Sympson,  in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  observes,  that  a  passage  in 
St.  Chrysostom  very  clearly  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  this 
practice. 

^'.'•^^aeupof  chameco.]  A  common  name  for  a  sort  of  sweet 
wine,  made  at  a  village  so  called  near  Lisbon. 
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2  Preru  Be  meny,  Peter,  and  fisar  not  thy  inaster': 
fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 
P^er.  I  thank  you  all :  ^  drink,  and  pray  for  me^ 

*  Ipray  you;  for,  I  think,  I  have  taken  my  laat  *  draught 
in  this  world.  * — Here,  Robin,  an  if  I  die,  I  give  thee 
my  apron ;  and.  Will,  thou  sbalt  have  my  hammer :  — 
and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money  that  I  have.  —  O 
Lord,  bless  me,  I  pray  God !  fixr  I  am  never  able  to 
deal  with  my  master,  he  hath  learnt  so  much  fence 
already. 

SaL  Cbme,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fidl  to  blows^ — 
Sirrah,  what's  thy  name  ? 

Peter.  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal.  Peter!  what  more? 

Peter.  Thump. 

SaL  Thump  \  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master  well. 

Hot.  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were,  upon 
my  man's  instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave,  and  myself 
an  honest  man :  *  and  touching  the  duke  of  *  York, — 
wQl  take  my  death,  I  never  meant  him  any  ill,  nor  the 
king,  nor  the  queen :  *  And  therefore,  Peter,  have  at 
thee  with  a  downright  blow,  as  Bevis  of  Southampton 
fell  upon  Ascapart. 

*  York.  Despatch ;  —  this  knave's  tongue  begins  to. 

double. 

*  Sound  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants. 

{Alarum.     Theyjight^  and  Peter  strikes  dcrni. 
his  Master. 
Hot.  Hold,  Peter,  hold  1 1  confess,  I  confess  treason. 

\Bies. 

•  York.  Take  away  his  weapon:  —  Fellow,   thank 

*  God,  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  master's  way. 

<  Peter.  O  God !  have  I  overcome  mine  enemies  in 
^  ibis  presence  ?  O  Peter,  thou  hast  prevailed  in  right  I 

JL  Hen.  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our  sight  ; 
For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  his  guilt :  ^ 

7  Fw^  hy  hit  dudk^  we  do  percewe  hit  gviU:]  Accordiqg  to  the 
CC  3 
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And  God)  in  justk^  hath  rereal'd  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  pocnr  fcdlow, 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murdered  wrongfully.  — 
Oxmei  feUlaw^  follow  us  for  thy  reward. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Gloster  and  Servants^  in  numrning  Cloaks. 

*  CUo.  llius,  sometimes^  hath  the  brightest  day  a 
cloud ; 

*  And,  after  sununer,  evermore  succeeds 

*  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold : 

*  So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet. 
Sirs,  what^s  o'clock  ? 

Serv.  Ten,  my  lord. 

'  Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me, 

*  To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punish'd  duchess ; 

*  Uneath^  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets, 
<  To  tread  them  with  her  tender^eeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people,  gazing  on  thy  fece. 

With  oivious^  looks  still  laughing  at  thy  shame ; 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels. 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 

*  But^  soft !  I  think,  she  comes ;  and  I'll  prepare 

*  My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries.  - 


flDdfint  usage  of  tlie  duel,  the  vanquiihed  penon  not  only  lott  Idf 
life  but  hit  reputatioii^  and  his  death  was  always  regarded  as  a  cer- 
tain evidence  of  hb  guilt. 

•lUntaih  —  ]  i.  e.  Scarcely,  or  not  easily. 

t  ——  enmottt  — ]  i.  e.  malicious. 
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Enter  the  Duchess  tf  GiiOSTBR,  in  a  wkite  theety  with 
papers  pinned  upon  her  baekj  her  feet  bare^  and  a 
taper  burning  in  her  hands  Sir  John  Stanley,  a 
Sheri£^  and  Officers. 

Serv.  So  please  your  grace,  well  take  her  from  the 
sheriiF. 

*  Glo.  No,  stir  not,  for  your  Gyes ;  let  her  pass  by. 

Duch.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  see  my  open  shame? 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too.     Look,  how  they  gaze  I 
^  See,  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point, 
^  And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  dieir  eyes  on  thee ! 

*  Ah,  Gloster,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks ; 

*  And,  in  thy  closet  pent  up,  rue  my  shame. 
And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell;  forget  this  grief. 

Duch.  Ah,  Gloster,  teach  me  to  forget  myself: 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife. 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 

*  Methinks,  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mail'd  up  in  shame  S  with  pf^rs  on  my  back ; 

*  And  foUow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 

*  To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet^  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 

And,  when  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugh, 

And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 

^  Ah,  Humphrey,  can  I  bear  this  shameful  yoke  ? 

*  Trow'st  thou,  that  e'er  FIl  look  upon  the  world ; 

*  Or  count  them  happy,  that  enjoy  the  sun? 

*  No;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day ; 

*  To  think  upon  my  pomp,  shall  be  my  hell. 
Sometime  I'll  say,  I  am  duke  Humphrey's  wife; 
And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land : 

Yet  so  he  rul'd,  and  such  a  prince  he  was, 

1  JiiiaiPd  ttp  m  shame,]  Wrapped  up,  bundled  up  in  dugrace; 
alluding  to  the  sheet  of  penance. 
9  ...^  de€p4tt  — ]  i  e.  doep-feicked. 
c  c  4 
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As  he  stood  by,  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchess, 
^  Was  made  a  wonder,  and  a  pointing  stock. 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 
But  be  diou  nuld,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame ; 
Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 
Hang  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  will. 
For  Su£Polk,  — he  that  can  do  all  in  all 

*  With  her,  that  hateth  thee,  and  hates  us  all,  — 
And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest. 
Have  all  lim'd  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings. 

And,  fly  thou  how  thou  canst,  the/ll  tangle  thee : 

*  .But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snar'd, 

*  Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

*  Glo*  Ah,  Nell,  forbear;  thou  aimest  all  awry; 

*  I  must  offend,  before  I  be  attainted : 

*  And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes, 

*  And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 

*  All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe,^ 

*  So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 

*  Would'st  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  reproach? 

*  Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip'd  away, 

*  But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 

*  Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet*,  gentle  Nell : 
<  I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience ; 

*  These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn. 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Her.  I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's  par- 
liament, holden  at  Bury  the  first  of  this  next  month. 

Glo,  And  my  consent  ne'er  ask'd  herein  before ! 
This  is  close  dealing.— Well,  I  will  be  there. 

lExit  Herald. 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave :  —  and,  master  sherifi^ 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king^s  commission. 

s  ..i—  any  scathe^]  Scathe,  is  harm,  or  ndschief. 

4  7%  greateit  help  it  qideQ  The  poet  has  not  endeavoured  to 
raise  much  compufisioa  for  f^e  duchess,  who  indeed  suflers  but 
what  she  had  deserved.    Johnson. 
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*  Sker*  An't  please  your  grace^  here  my  commissioii 

stays: 
^  And  sir  John  Stanley  is  iqppointed  now 
^  To  take  her  with  him  to  the  isle  of  Man. 
^  Gh.  Must  youy  sir  John,  protect  my  lady  here  ? 

*  Stan.  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may't  please  your 

graces 
Glo.  Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well :  the  world  may  laugh  again  :^ 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her.     And  so,  sir  John,  iarewelL 
Duck.  What  gone,  my  lord;  and  bid  me  not  firewell? 
^  Glo.  Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to  speak* 

{Exeunt  Gloster  and  Servants. 

*  Duck.  Art  thou  gone  too  ?   *  All  comfort  go  with 

thee! 

*  For  none  abides  with  me :  my  joy  is  —  death ; 

*  Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afeard, 

*  Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity.  — 

*  Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  take  me  hence; 

*  I  care  not  whither,  for  I  b^  no  favour, 

^  Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 

*  Stan.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  isle  of  Man ; 

*  There  to  be  used  according  to  your  state. 

*  Duck.  That's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  reproach : 

*  And  shall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully  ? 

*  Stan.  Like  to  a  duchess,  and  duke  Humphrey's 

lady, 

*  According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  used. 

<  DuA.  Sheriff,  £urewdl,  and  better  than  I  fiire ; 
<  Although  thou  hast  been  conduct  of  my  shame  1^ 

<  Sher.  It  is  my  office ;  and,  madam,  pardon  me. 

<  Duch.  Ay,  ay,  fiurewell ;  diy  office  is  discharg'd  — 

*  Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go? 

5 ihe  world  may  laugh  again:']  That  is,  the  world  may  look 

again  favourably  upon  me.    Johmson. 
6  — —  conduct  of  my  shame  /]  i.  e.  conductor. 
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<  Sian.  Madani)  your  penance  dane^  throw  off  this 

sheet, 

*  And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 

<  Duck.  My  shame  will  not  be  shifted  with  my  sheet: 

*  No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  robes, 

*  And  show  itself  attire  me  how  I  can. 

*  Go^  lead  the  way;  I  long  to  see  my  pris<m.^ 

lExeuni. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.—  Tke  Abbey  at  Bury. 

Enter  to  the  Parliament^  King  Hekrt,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Cardinal  Beaufort,  Suffolk,  York,  Buck- 
ingham, and  Others. 

<  IL  Hen.  I  muse^  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not  Gomti 

<  'Tls  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man» 
^  Whatever  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

<  Q.  Mar.  Can  you  not  see?  or  will  you  not  observe 

<  The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance  ? 

<  With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself; 

<  How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 

<  How  proud,  peremptory  f,  and  unlike  himself  ? 

<  We  know  the  time^  since  he  was  mild  and  affitble ; 
'  And,  if  we  did  but  glance  a  &r-off  look, 

^  Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee, 

^  That  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  submission; 

<  But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  morn, 

<  When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 

7  -'—  Ikng  to  ieem^  prwm.]  This  impatienoe  of  a  high  ipirit 
is  very  natural.  It  is  not  so  dreadful  to  be  imprisoned^  as  it  is  de- 
sirable in  a  state  of  disgrace  to  be  sheltered  fix>m  die  sooni  of 
gazers.    Johnson. 

8  /mtifff,]  i.  e.  wonder. 

t  ^  how  peremptoiy/'  —  Malone. 
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*  He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye, 

*  And  passedi  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee^ 

<  Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  bdiongs. 

*  Snudl  curs  are  not  itq^arded,  when  they  grin ; 

*  ButgreatmentremUe,  when  the  lion  roars; 

*  And  Humphrey  is  no  litde  man  in  Engfamd* 
^  First,  note^  that  he  is  near  yon  in  descent; 

*  And  should  you  fidl,  he  b  the  neact  will  mount. 
'  Me  seemeth^  then,  it  is  no  policy,  *-^ 

*  Respecting  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears, 

*  And  his  advantage  following  your  decease,  — 

^  Hiat  he  should  cCHUe  about  your  royal  person, 

*  Or  be  admitted  to  your  highness'  councO. 

*  By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  oommcms'  hearts ; 

*  And,  when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 

<  'Tis  to  be  fear'd,  they  all  will  foUow  him. 

*  Now  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted ; 

*  Sufier  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden, 

*  And  dioke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandly. 
^  Therevereit  care,  I  bear  unto  my  lord, 

'  Made  me  collect^  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 

<  If  it  be  fondS  call  it  a  woman's  fear; 

<  Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 

^  I  will  subscribe  and  say  —  I  wrong'd  the  duke. 

*  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  —  BuckinghMn,  —  and  York, — 
'  Reprove  my  allegation,  if  yon  can ; 

*  Or  dse  conclude  my  words  eSbctual. 

<  Si^.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this  duke; 

*  And,  had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  rnind^ 
I  think,  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale.^ 

9  Me  ieemM'^]  Thnt  i%  it  leemedi  to  id6»  a  word  nore  fprnn- 
matical  than  mMmHu^  whidi  ha8»  I  know  not  how,  iacmded  into 
its  place.    Johnson. 

1  — —  eoOect —  ]  L  e.  assemble  by  obsenration. 

«  If  Ube  food,]  i.  e.  weak,  foolish. 

9 your  grac^g  tale.]  Suflblk  uses  higkneu  and  grace  promis- 
cuously to  the  queen.  Mqjetfy  was  not  the  settled  title  till  the 
time  of  king  James  the  first.    Johnson. 
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^  The  duchess,  by  his  subomation, 

*  Upon  my  Ufe»  began  her  devilish  practices: 

*  Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  those  fiuilts, 

*  Yet,  by  reputing  of  his  high  descent,^ 

*  *  (As  next  the  king,  he  was  successive  heir,) 

*  And  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility, 

*  Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain?sick  duchess, 

*  By  wicked  means  to  firame  our  sovereign's  &11* 
Smooth  runs  the  water,  where  the  brook  is  deep ; 

*  And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not,  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 
No,  no^  my  sovereign ;  Gloster  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  fiiU  of  deep  deceit 

*  Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 

*  Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offibices  done  ? 
York.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship^ 

*  Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm^ 

*  For.soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it  ? 

*  By  means  whereof,  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 

*  Buck.  Tut !  These  are  petty  &ults  to  .&ults  un- 

known, 

*  Which  time  will  bring  to .  light  in  smooth  duke 

Humphry. 

*  K.  Hen.  My  lords,  at  once :   The  care  you  have 

of  us, 

*  To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 

*  Is  worthy  praise :  But  shall  I  speak  my  conscioice  ? 

*  Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 

*  From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person, 

*  As  is  the  sucking  lamb,  or  harmless  dove : 

*  The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild ;  and  too  well  given, 

*  To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  down&U. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ah,  what's  more  dangerous  than  this  fond 

affiance  ! 

*  Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed, 

4  Yet^  btfT^MioJagof  hkhighdeicefU;^  Reputing  of  hit  kigkdeiceiUf* 
is  valuing  himte(f  upon  U. 
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*  For  he's  disposed  all  the  hateful  raven. 

*  Is  he  a  lamb?  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him, 

•  For  he's  inclin'd  as  are  the  ravenous  wolves. 

*  Who  cannot  steal  a  shape,  that  means  deceit? 

*  Take  heed,  my  lord ;  the  wel&re  of  us  all 

*  Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudfiil  man. 

Enter  Somsbsst. 

•  Sam.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  lord  Somerset.     What  news  from 
France? 

•  Som.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territories 

•  Is  utterly  bereft  you ;  all  is  lost. 

IC  Hen.    Cold  news,   lord   Somerset :     Biit   God's 

will  be  done ! 
York.  Cold  news  for  me;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 

♦  Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud, 

♦  And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away : 

•  But  I  will  remedy  this  gear*  ere  long, 

•  Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave.  lAside. 

Enter  Gloster. 

•  Glo.  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king  ! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  staid  so  long. 

Suf.  Nay,  Gloster,  know,   that  thou  art  come  too 
soon, 

*  Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art; 
I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

Glo.  Well,  SuflFolk,  yetf  thou  shalt  not  see  me  blush. 
Nor  change  my  coimtenance  for  this  arrest; 

•  A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easOy  daunted. 

•  The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud, 

*  As  I  am  dear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign : 
Who  can  accuse  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  ? 

5 ...... ^^ gear  —  ]  Gear  wasa  general  word  for  things  or  matters. 

t «  WcU,  Suffolk's  duke,  thou,  &c."    Malone. 
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York.  'Tis  tbought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes  of 
France, 

And,  being  protector,  sta/d  the  scddiera*  pay; 

By  means  whereof,  his  highness  hath  lost  France. 
Glo.  Is  it  but  thought  so?  What  are  they,  that  diink  it? 
I  never  robb'd  the  soldiers  of  their  pay, 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watched  the  night,  — 
Ay,  night  by  nighty  —  in  studying  good  finr  England ! 
That  doit  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  die  king. 
Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use, 
Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial  day  i 
No  I  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store, 
Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  comnxxis. 
Have  I  dispursed  to  the  garrisons, 
And  never  ask'd  for  restitution. 

*  Car.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so  much. 

*  Glo.  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me  God  ! 
York.  In  your  protectorship,  you  did  devise 

Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  o^ 
That  England  was  de£un'd  by  lyranny. 

Glo.  Why,  'tis  well  known,  that  whiles  I  was  protector, 
Pity  was  all  the  fitult  that  was  in  me; 

*  For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears, 

*  And  lowly  words  were  ransome  for  their  fault 
Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer. 
Or  foul  felonious  thief^  that  fleec'd  poor  passengers, 
I  never  gave  them  c6ndign  punishment : 
Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortur'd 
Above  the  felon,  or  what  trespass  else. 

<  Suf,  My  lord,  these  feults  are  easy  %  quickly  answer'd : 
But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge. 
Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 
I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name ; 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 

<  "-'-^  these  faults  are  easy,]  Easi^  is  mi  adjective  used  adverbial!  j. 
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'  K»  HefL  TAj  lord  of  Oloster^  'tis  my  spedal  hope, 

<  That  yott  will  dear  yourself  from  all  suspects ; 
My  conscience  tells  me»  you  are  innocent. 

Glo.  Ah,  gradous  lord,  these  days  are  dangerous ! 

*  Virtue  is  dnok'd  with  firol  ambitiony 

*  And  charily  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 

*  Foul  subomatioii  is  predominant, 

*  And  ecpiity  esl'd  your  highness'  land. 

*  I  know,  their  oomplot  is  to  ha^e  my  life ; 

And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy. 

And  prore  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 

I  would  expend  it  with  all  willbgness: 

But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  ploy; 

For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  p^, 

Will  not  ocmclude  (hdr  plotted  tragedy. 

Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's  malice. 

And  SttfBolk's  ckmdy  brow  his  stonny  hate; 

Sharp  Buckii^ham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 

The  envious  load  that  lies  upcm  his  heart: 

And  d(^ged  York,  ihat  readies  at  the  moon, 

Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back. 

By  fidse  accuse^  doth  levd  at  my  life:  — 

And  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest, 

Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  cm  my  head ; 

*  And,. widi  your  best  endeavour,  havestirr'd  up 

*  My  liefest®  liege  to  be  mine  enemy:  — 

*  Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together, 

*  Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventides, 

*  And  all  to  make  away  my  gnikless  life: t 

<  I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me, 

<  Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt; 

*  The  andent  proverb  will  be  well  affected,  — 
A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  adog. 

7— —  occKie— ]  Le. accusation. 
8  Uefea  — ]  Ib  deareti,    Johnson. 

t  This  line  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Malone,  without  any  reason  assigned, 
and  we  therefore  conjecture,  that  the  omisoon  is  an  error  of  the  press. 
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*  Car.  My  li^;e,  his  raiUng  is  intolerable: 

*  If  those^  that  care  to  keep  jaar  royal  person 

*  From  treason's  secret  knife^  and  traitors'  rage^ 

*  Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at^ 

*  And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 

*  'Twill  make  than  oool  in  zeal  unto  yoor  grace. 
Si^.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  soirereign  lady  here^ 

^  With  ignominious  words,  thoogh  derkly  oooch'd, 
^  As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 

*  False  aUegatums  to  overthrow  his  state? 

^  Q.  Mar.  But  I  can  gi^e  the  loser  leaye  to  chide. 
Glo.  Far  truer  spoke,  than  meant:  I  lose,  indeed;*^ 
«  Beshrew  the  winners,  fiir  they  played  me  fidse  I 

*  And  well  such  losers  may  haye  leave  to  speak. 
Buck.  He'll  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us  here  all  day: 

<  Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

<  Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him  sure. 
Glo.  Ah,  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his  crutch. 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  b^  his  body : 

<  Thus  is  the  shqsherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 

<  And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first 

<  Ah,  that  my  fear  were  fidse  i  ah,  thf^  it  were  I 
'  For,  good  king  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

lEa^unt  Attendants,  votM  QuomxR. 
ILHen.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdoms  seemeth  best, 
Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  will  your  highness  leave  the  parlia- 
ment? 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  Margaret;  my  heart  is  drown'd  with  grie^ 

*  Whose  flood  b^ins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes ; 

*  My  body  round  engirt  with  misery; 

*  For  whatfs  more  miserable  than  discontent?-— 

*  Ah,  unde  Humphrey  !  in  thy  face  I  see 

*  The  map  of  honopr,  truth,  and  loyalty ; 

*  And  yet,  good  EUunphrey  i  is  the  hour  to  come, 

*  That  e'er  I  proVd  thee  felse,  or  fear'd  thy  feith. 

*  What  low'ring  star  now  envies  thy  estate, 

*  That  these  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  queen. 
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*  Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life? 

*  Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong : 

*  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  cal^ 

*  And  binds  uie  wretch^  and  beats  it  when  it  strays, 

*  Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughters-house ; 

*  Even  so,  remorsdless,  have  they  borne  hun  hence. 

*  And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 

*  Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 

*  And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss : 

*  Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster's  case, 

*  With  sad  unhelpful  tears ;  and  with  dimm'd  eyes 

*  Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good; 

*  So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 

*  His  fortunes  I  wiU  weep ;  and,  'twixt  each  groan, 

*  Say  —  Who^s  a  traitor^  Gloster  he  is  none.  lEaiL 

*  Q.  Mar.  Free  lords  ^  cold  snow  melts  with  the  sun's 

hot  beams* 

*  Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  ai&irs, 

*  Too  full  of  foolish  pity :  and  Gloster's  show 

*  Beguiles  him,  as  the  moumfid  crocodile 

*  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers ; 

*  Or  as  the  snake,  roll'd  in  a  flowering  bank, ' 

*  With  shining  checkered  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 

*  That,  for  the  beauty,  thinks  it  excellent 

*  Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I, 

*  (And  yet,  herein,  I  ju^^  mine  own  wit  good,) 

*  This  Gloster  should  b^  quickly  rid  the  world, 
'  To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

*  Car.  That  he  should  die,  is  worthy  policy : 

*  But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death : 

*  'Tis  meet,  he  be  condemned  by  course  of  law. 

*  Suf.  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy : 

*  The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life. 


9  Free  lords,  &c.]  By  this  she  means  (as  maybe  seen  by  the  sequel) 
you  who  are  not  bound  up  to  such  precise  regards  of  religion  as  is 
the  king;  but  are  men  of  die  world,  and  know  how  to  live. 

•  —  in  a  flowering  bank,]  i.  e.  in  the  flowers  growing  on  a  bank. 
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*  The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life ; 

*  And  we  yet  have  but  trivial  argument, 

*  More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy  death. 

*  York.  So  thal^  by  this,  you  would  not  have  him  die. 

*  St^.  Ah,  Yoi^  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  L 

*  York.  'Tis  York  that  hath  more  reason  for  his 

death*  — 

*  But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  lord  of  Suffolk, — 

*  Say  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls,  — 

*  Wer't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  set 

*  To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite, 

*  As  place  duke  Humphrey  for  the  king's  protector  ? 
Q.Mar.  So  the   poor   chicken  should  be  sure  of 

death. 
<  Si^.  Madam,  'tis  true ;  And  wer't  not  madness  then, 
To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 
Who  being  accus'd  a  crafty  murderer. 
His  guilt  ^ould  be  but  idly  posted  over. 
Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed. 
No;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox. 
By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock. 
Before  his  ch^s  be  stain'd  with  crimson  blood; 
As  Humphrey,  prov'd  by  reasons,  to  my  liege.  ^ 
And  do  not  stand  on  quillets,  how  to  slay  him : 
Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtilty. 
Sleeping,  or  waking,  'tis  no  matter  how. 


ft  No;  let  him  die^  in  that  he  it  a  fox. 

By  nature  pro&d  an  enemy  to  the  flock. 

Before  hit  chaps  he  stained  with  crimson  blood; 

Am  Humphrey,  prov*d  by  reasons,  to  my  liege,]  The  meaning  of 
the  speaker  is  not  hard  to  be  discovered,  but  his  expression  is  veiy 
much  perplexed.  He  means  that  the  fox  may  be  lawfully  killed,  as 
being  known  to  be  by  nature  an  enemy  to  sheep,  even  before  he  has 
actually  killed  them ;  so  Humphrey  may  be  properly  destroyed,  as 
being  proved  by  arguments  to  be  die  khig's  enemy,  before  he  has 
committed  any  actual  crime. 

Some  may  be  tempted  to  read  treasons  for  reasons,  but  the  drift  of 
the  argument  is  to  show  that  there  may  be  reason  to  kill  him  before 
any  treason  has  broken  out.    Johnson. 
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'  So  be  be  dead;  for  that  is  good  deceit 

*  Whidi  mates  him  firsts  that  first  intends  deeeit,  ^ 

*  Q.  Mar.  Thrioe-noble  Sufiblk^  'Us  resolutely  spoke. 

*  Suf.  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  d<me; 
"*  For  things  are  often  ^poke,  and  seldom  meant : 

*  But,  that  my  heart  acoordeth  with  my  tongue,  — 

*  Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious^ 

*  And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe,— • 

*  Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest^ 

*  Car.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,   my  lord  of 

Suffolk, 

*  Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest : 

^  Say,  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed,^ 

*  And  I'll  provide  his  executioner, 

*  I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

*  jS^  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy  doing. 

*  Q.  Mar.  And  so  say  I. 

*  York.  And  I:  and  now  we  three  have  qx^ke  it, 

*  It  skilla  not  ^  gready  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

<  Mess.  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come  amain, 
«  To  signify  —  that  rebels  there  are  up, 
<  And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword : 

*  Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 

*  Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable; 

*  For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

*  Car.  A  breach,  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop  r 
«  What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause? 

9  -^-^^for  that  is  good  deceit 
WkkhmatiukmJini^tkaiJirHiniendt deceit.]  Jfotof  bim, meant 
coitfotmds  him;  £rom  amatir  or  mater,  Fr. 

4  —  /  will  be  Ms  priest.]    I  wiU  be  the  attendant  on  his  last 
scene ;  I  will  be  the  last  man  whom  he  will  see. 

i-'— and  censure  weU  the  deed,]  That  is,  approve  the  deed,  judge 
the  deed  good. 

«  It  skUts  fMl— ]  It  is  of  no  importance. 

1  -«**  expedient  stop/]  i. e.  eiqiedttious. 
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<  York.  That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  thither ; 

<  'Tis  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  employ'd ; 

<  Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. 

<  Som.  If  Yoric,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy, 

<  Had  been  the  r^ent  there  instead  of  me, 

*  He  never  would  have  staid  in  France  so  longL 

<  York.  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast  done: 

<  I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes, 

*  Than  bring  a  burden  of  dkhonour  home, 

*  By  staying  thctre  so  long,  till  all  w^e  lost. 

*  Show  me  (me  scar  char&cter'd  on  thy  skin:  , 

*  Men's  flesh  ^pireserv'd  so  whole,  do  seldom  win. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Nay  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a  raging 

fire^ 

*  If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with :  — 

*  No  more,  good  York ;  —  sweet  Scmi^rsel^  be  still ;  — 

*  Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent  there, 

*  Might  happQy  have  proVd  fer  worse  than  his. 
York.  What,  worse  than  naught?  nay,  then  a  shame 

take  all  I 

*  Som.  And,  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wishest  shame ! 
«  Car.  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  is. 

<  The  uncivil  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 

*  And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen : 

<  To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 

*  Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some, 

*  And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  ? 

*  York.  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty. 

*  Si^.  Why,  our  authority  is  his  consent ; 

*  And,  what  we  do  establish,  he  confirms : 

*  Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand* 

*  York.  I  am  content :  Provide  me  soldiers,  lords, 
'  Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

*  Suf.  A  charge,  lord  York,  that  I  will  see  performed. 

*  But  now  return  we  to  the  false  duke  Humphrey. 

*  Car.  No  more  of  him ;  for  I  will  deal  with  him, 

*  That,  henceforth,  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 
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<  And  so  break  off;  the  day  is  almost  spent: 

<  Lord  Suffidk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that  event 

*  York.  My  l(nrd  of  Sufiblk,  witl^n  fourteen  days, 
'  At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldielrs ; 

*  For  there  I'll  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 
Suf.  m  see  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

lEsfewU  all  ha  York. 
<  York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful  thoughts* 

*  And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution: 

*  Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be;  or  what  thou  art 

*  Resign  to  death,  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying: 

*  Let  pale-fec'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-bom  man, 

*  And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart 

*  Faster  thim  spring-time  showers,  comes  thought  on 

thought ; 

*  And  not  a  thought,  but  thinks  on  dignity. 

*  My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider, 

*  Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

*  Well,  nobles,  well,  'tis  politicUy  done, 

*  To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men : 

*  I  fear  me,  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 

*  Who,  cherish'd  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts. 
'Twas  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them  me-: 

<  I  take  it  kindly;  yet,  be  well  assured 

'  You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 

^  Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 

*  I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm, 

*  Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven,  or  hell : 

*  And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 

*  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 

*  Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 

*  Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.^ 

*  And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 

*  I  have  seduc'd  a  head-strong  Kentishman, 

*  John  Cade  of  Ashford, 

^  To  make  commotion,  as  fiill  well  he  can, 

«  —  madded  flaw.]    Flaw  is  a  nidikn  violent  gust  of  wind. 
D  D  3 
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<  Under  the  title  ci  John  Mortimer. 

*  In  Irdbnd  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 

*  Oppose  himself  egainst  a  troop  of  komes ; 

*  And  fought  so  IcHig,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 

*  Were  almost  like  a  riiarp-quilled  porcupine: 

*  And,  in  the  end  being  rescu'd«  I  have  seen  him 

*  Caper  upri^t  like  a  wild  M6risco,  ^ 

*  SiakiBg  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells* 

*  Full  often,  like  a  shag-hidr'd  crafty  kerne, 

*  Hath  he  conversed  wkh  the  enemy; 

*  And  uqdisooTer'd  come  to  me  again, 

*  Aad  given  me  notice  of  their  villainies. 

*  This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute ; 

*  For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 

*  In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble  : 

<  By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind, 

*  How  thqr  afiect  the  house  and  daim  of  Yoric 

<  Say,  he  be  takoi,  radc'd,  and  tortured ; 

*  I  know,  no  pain,  they  can  inflict  upcm  him, 

*  Will  make  him  say  —  I  mov'd  him  to  those  arms. 

<  Say,  that  he  thrive,  (as  'tis  great  like  he  will,) 

'  Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 

*  And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd : 
'  For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 

/  And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.  [£nV. 

SCENE  II. 
Bury.     A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  eertam  Murderers,  kastify. 

1  Mur.  Run  to  my  lord  of  Sufiblk ;  let  him  know, 

*  We  have  despatched  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 

9 a  troop  of  keraes;]  Kemei  were  l]ght4inDed  Irish  fboi- 

aoldien. 

1  *-«-  a  wild  M driscD  J  A  Moor  in  a  military  dance,  now  calkd 
moRiiy  dMit  if,  t  Moorish  dance. 
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*  3  Mw*  O,  that  it  were  to  do !  —  What  have  we 

done? 

*  Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent? 

Enter  Suffolk. 

*  1  Mur.  Here  comes  my  iord- 

*  Si^.  Now,  sirs,  have  you 
^  Despatched  this  thing  ? 

'  1  Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he's  dead. 

*  Suf.  Why,  that's  well  said.     Go,  get  you  to  my 

house ; 

<  I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 

<  The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand :  — 
^  Have  you  laid  &ir  the  bed?  are  all  things  weU, 
^  According  as  I  gave  directions  ? 

*  1  Mur.  'Tis,  my  good  lord. 

*  Sn^.  Away,  be  gone  !  {Exeunt  Murderers. 

Enter  King  Henry,  C^en  Margaret,  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort, Somerset,  Lords,  and  Others. 

«  jSu  Hen.  Go,  call  our  uncle  to  our  presence  straight : 

<  Say,  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day, 

<  If  he  be  guilty,  as  'tis  published. 

«  Suf.  I'll  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord.     [Exit. 
<  K.  Hen.  Lords,  take  your  places ;  —  And,  I  pray 
you  all, 

<  Proceed  no  straiter  'gamst  our  uncle  Gloster, 

<  Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  esteem, 

<  He  be  approved  in  practice  culpable. . 

*  Q.  Mar.  God  forbid  any  malice  should  prevail, 

*  That  &ultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman  I 

*  Pray  God,  he  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion  I 

*  IL  Hen.  I  thank  thee,  Margaret;  these  wordscon- 

tent  me  much.  — 
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Be-enter  Suffolk:. 

*  How  now?  why  look'st  fliou  pale?  why  tremblest  thou? 

*  Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what  is  the  matter,  Suffolk  ? 
Si^.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord ;  Gloster  is  dead, 

•  Q.  Mar.  Marry,  God  forefend  ! 

•  Car.  Ood's  secret  judgment ;  —  I  did  dream  to- 

night, 

*  The  duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  speak  a  worc(^ 

[  7%e  King  saooons* 
<  Q,  Mar.  How  feres  my  lord  ? —  Help,  lords  !  the 
king  is  dead. 

•  Som.  Rear  up  his  body ;  wring  him  by  the  nose. 

•  Q.  Mar.  Run,  go,  help,  help  !  —  O,  Henry,  ope 

thine  eyes ! 

•  Suf.  He  doth  revive  again ;  —  Madam,  be  patient 

•  K.  Hen.  O  heavenly  God ! 

•  Q.  Mar.  How  feres  my  gracious  lord? 

Siff.  Comfort,  my  sovereign !  gracious  Henry,  com- 
fort! 
K.  Hen.  What,  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  comfort  me? 
Came  he  right  now  ^  to  sing  a  raven's  note, 

*  Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers ; 
And  thinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 

<  By  crjdng  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast, 

^  Can  chase  away  the  firstrconceived  ^und  ? 

*  Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  words. 

*  Lay  not  thy  hands  pn  me ;  forbear,  I  say; 

*  Their  touch  affiights  me,  as  a  serpent's  sting. 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight  i 

<  Upon  thy  eye*-balls  mimlerous  tpranny 

*  Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 

<  Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding ;  — - 

*  Yet  do  not  go  away ;  —  Come,  basilisk, 

<  And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sigbt : 

* rigkt  now  — "i  Jiut  now,  even  now. 
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*  For  in  tlie  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy; 

*  In  life,  but  double  death,  now  Gloster's  dead. 

Q«  Mar.  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Suffolk  thus  ? 

*  Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 

*  Yet  he,  most  christian  like,  laments  his  death : 

*  And  for  myself  —  foe  as  he  was  to  me, 

*  Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  giioans, 

*  Or  blood-consuming  sighs  recall  his  U^ 

*  I  would  be  blmd  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 

*  Look  pale  as  primrose,  widi  blood-drinking  sighs, 

*  And  all  to  have  thenoble  duke  alive. 

*  What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  ? 
^  For  it  is  known,  we  were  but  hoUow  friends ; 

^  Itmay  be  judged,  I  made  the  duke  away: 

*  So  shall  my  name  with  slander^s  tongue  be  wounded, 

*  And  princes'  coiuls  be  filled  with  my  reproach. 

*  This  get  I  by  his  death :  Ah  me,  unhappy  ! 

*  To  be  a  queen,  and  crown'd  with  infamy  I 

<  JST.  Hen.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  wretched  man  f 
Q.  Mar.  Be  woe  for  me^  more  wretched  than  he  is. 

What,  dost  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  face  ? 

1  am  no  loathsome  leper,  look  on  me. 

*  What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf? 

*  Be  poisonous  too^  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 

*  Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tomb  ? 

*  Why,  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne*er  thy  joy : 

*  Erect  his  statue  then,  and  worship  it, 

*  And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 
Was  I,  for  this,  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea; 

<  And  twice  by  awkward  wind  firom  England's  bank 
'  Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  dime? 
What  boded  this,  but  well-forewarning  wind 
Did  seem  to  say,  —  Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest, 

*  Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore  ? 

*  What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentie  gusts, 

s  Be  woe  for  mei  That  is,  Let  not  woe  be  to  thee  for  Gloster,  bat 
for  me. 
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*  And  he  that  loos'd  them  iBrom  their  brazen  caves ; 

*  And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed  shore, 

*  Or  turn  our  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock  ? 

*  Yet  .^k)lus  would  not  be  a  murderer, 

*  But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee: 

*  The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refiis'd  to  drown  me ; 

*  Knowing,  that  thou  would'st  have  me  drowned  on 

shore, 

*  With  tears  as  salt  as  sea  through  thy  unkindness : 

*  The  splitting  rocks  coVrd  in  the  sinking  sands,^ 

*  And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides ; 

*  Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 

*  Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Majqgaret.^ 

*  As  fiur  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  clifls, 

*  When  from  the  shore  the  tempest  beat  usback, 

*  I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm : 

*  And  when  the  dusky  sky  b^an  to  rob 

*  My  eamestrg^ing  sight  of  thy  laiid's  view, 

*  I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck,  — 

*  A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds,  — • 

*  And  threw  it  towards  thy  land ;  —  the  sea  received  it  ; 

*  And  so^  I  wish'd,  thy  body  mi^t  my  heart: 

*  And  even  with  this,  I  lost  &ir  England's  view, 

*  And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart; 

*  And  call'd  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles, 

*  For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast 

*  How  often  have  I  tempted  Su£fi)Ik's  tongue 

*  (The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy,) 

*  To  sit  and  witch  me,  as  Ascanius  did, 

*  When  he  to  madding  Dido,  would  unfold 

*  His  &ther's  acts,  commenc'd  in  burning  Troy?^ 

«  The  tpGtiing  rocksy  &c.]  The  sense  seems  to  be  this:— The 
rocks  hid  themselves  in  the  sands,  which  sunk  to  receive  them  into 
thdr  bosom.    Steevens. 

^  Mght  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret,']  The  verb  peritk  is  here 
used  actively. 

0  Ws  father's  acts,  commenc'd  in  burning  Troyf]  The  poet  here 
is  unquestionably  alluding  to  Viigil  (Mneid  /.);  but  he  straqgely 
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*  Am  I  not  witched  like  her  ?  or  thou  not  ftLse  like  him? 

*  Ah  me,  I  can  no  more !   Di^  Margaret ! 

*  For  Henry  weeps,  diat  thou  dost  live  so  long. 

Noise  within.    Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury.     7%e 
Commons  press  to  the  door. 

*  War.  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign, 

*'  That  good  duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is  murder'd 

<  By  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort's  means^ 
^  Tlie  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees, 

*  That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down, 

*  And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 

*  Myself  have  calmed  their  spleenful  mutiny, 
'  Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

ML  Hen.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'ds  too  true; 
But  how  he  died,  God  knows,  not  Henry : 

<  Elnter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse^ 

<  And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 

War.  That  I  shall  do,  my  liege :  —  Stay,  Salisbury, 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  goes  into  an  inner  Boom^  and 
Salisbury  retires. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my 

thoughts ; 

*  My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul, 

*  Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life  f 

*  If  my  suspect  be  fidse,  forgive  me,  God; 

*  For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee  ! 

*  Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 

*  With  twenty  diousand  kisses,  and  to  drain 

*  Upon  his  &ce  an  ocean  of  salt  tears ; 

*  To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk. 


Mends  fiusts  with  fiction.    In  the  first  place,  it  was  Osjnd  in  tiie 
semblance  of  Aacanius,  who  sat  in  Duio's  lap,  and  was  fondled 
by  her.    But  dien  it  was  not  Capid  who  related  to  her  the  process ' 
<^  Troy's  destruction ;  bat  it  was  JEmess  hunself  who  rdafeed  diis 
hutory. 
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*  And  with  my  fingers  fed  his  hand  mifedings 

*  But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies; 

*  And,  to  sarvesy  his  dead  and  earthy  image^ 

*  What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater? 

7^  JMding  Doors  of  am  inner  Chamber  are  ikrcnm 
openj  and  Glo8T£R  is  discaoered  dead  in  his  bed: 
Warwick  and  Others  standing  by  it. 

^  War.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view  this 
body. 

*  £  Hen.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is  made: 

*  For,  with  his  soul,  fled  all  my  worldly  solace : 

*  For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death.^ 

*  War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 

*  With  that  dread  King,  that  took  our  state  upon  him 
<  To  free  us  fix>m  his  fether's  wrathful  curse, 

'  I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 

*  Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-&med  duke. 

Suf.  A  dreadfol  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn  tongue ! 

*  What  instance  gives  lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 

'  War.  See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face ! 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost,® 
f  Of  ashy  semblance,  meager,  pale,  and  bloodless, 

7  For  teeing  Mm,  I  see  my  life  in  death,}  i.  e.  I  iee  my  ^e  de- 
ttroyed  or  endangered  by  hit  death. 

8  Oft  have  I  seen  a  timeHy-parted  ghost.  Sec]  All  that  is  true  of 
the  body  of  a  dead  man  is  here  said  by  Warwick  of  the  soul.  I 
would  read: 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  Umely-parted  corse,  — 

But  of  two  common  words,  how  or  why  was  one  changed  for  the 
other?  I  believe  the  transcriber  thou^t  that  the  epithet  timety- 
parted  could  not  be  used  of  the  body,  but  that,  as  in  Hamlet,  there 
is  mention  of  peace-parted  souls,  so  here  ttmely-parted  must  have 
the  same  substantive.  He  removed  one  imaginary  difficulty,  and 
made  many  real.  If  the  soul  is  parted  from  the  body,  the  body  is 
likewise  parted  firom  the  aouL 

I  cannot  but  stop  a  moment  to  observe,  that  this  horrible  de- 
scription is  scarcely  the  work  of  any  pen  but  Shakspearc's. 

JoavflOK. 
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*  Being  all  desoended  to  the  labouring  heart; 

<  WhO)  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 

<  Attra<As  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy ; 

*  Whidi  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er  retometh 

<  To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

<  But,  see,  his  fiece  is  Mack,  and  full  of  Uood ; 

<  His  eye-bells  fiuther  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 

<  Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man : 

<  His  hair  uprear'c^  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with  strug- 

glu^; 

<  Mis  hands  inroad  display'd^  as  one  that  grasp'd 

*  And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdu'd. 

<  Look  on  the  sheets,  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking; 

<  His  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  rugged, 

<  Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodg'd. 

<  It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murder'd  here; 

<  The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable* 

<  5^  Why,  Warwici^  who  should  do  the  duke  to 

death? 

<  Myself  and  Beaufort,  had  him  in  protection; 

*  And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 

<  JVar.  But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  duke  Hum- 

phrey's foes; 

<  And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep : 

<  'Tis  like,  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend; 
«  And  'tis  well  seen,  he  found  an  enemy. 

<  Q.  itfor.  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  these  noblemen 

<  As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 

War.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleeding  fresh, 
And  sees  &st  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect,  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  theputtock's  nest. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

»  His  hands  abroad  duphtfd.'i  i.  c.  the  fingen  bong  widely  di*. 
tended. 
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<  Q.  Mar.   Are  you  the  butcher,   Sufiblk;   where's 
your  knife? 
Is  Beaufort  tezm'd  a  kite  ?  where  are  his  talons? 

Sfi^.  I  wear  no  knifie,  to  slaughter  sleeping  men; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease, 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  hearty 
That  slanders  me  with  murder^s  crimson  badge : 
Say,  if  thou  dar'st,  proud  lord  of  Warwickshire, 
Tluit  I  am  &ulty  in  duke  Humphrey's  death. 

{Exeunt  Cardinal,  SoM.  and  Others. 
War.  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  fidse  Suffolk  dare 

him? 
Q.  Mar*  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious  spirit. 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller, 
Thou^  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thousand  times. 

War.  Madam,  be  still;  with  reverence  may  I  say ; 
For  every  word,  you  speak  in  his  behalf 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

'  Sn^.  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour ! 
If  ever  lady  wnmg^d  her  lord  so  much. 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  Uamefiil  bed 
Some  stem  untutored  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip ;  whose  fruit  thou  art. 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

War.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers  thee. 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee, 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames. 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me  mild, 
I  would,  fidse  murderous  coward,  cm  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech. 
And  say  —  It  was  thy  mother  that  thou  mean'st, 
That  thou  thyself  wast  bom  in  bastardy: 
And,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done. 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell. 
Pernicious  bloodsucker  of  sleeping  men ! 

Srf.  Thou  shalt  be  waking,  while  I  shed  thy  blood, 
If  from  this  presoice  thou  dar'st  go  with  me. 
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War.  Away  eyen  now»  or  I  will  drag  thee  hence : 

*  Unworthy  though  thou  art,  I'll  oc^e  with  thee, 

*  And  do  some  service  to  auke  Humphrej^s  ghost. 

lExeufU  Suffolk  and  Warwick. 

*  IC  Hen.  What  stronger  breast*plate  than  a  heart 

untainted? 

*  Thrice  is  he  ann'd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 

*  And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 

*  Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

lA  Noise  within. 
Q.  Mar.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

S&'enter  Suffolk  and  Warwick,  toitk  their  Weapons 

drawn. 

K»  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ?  your  wrathful  wea- 
pons drawn 

*  Here  in  our  presence  ?  dare  you  be  so  bold  ?  — 
^  Why,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  het'e  ? 

Si^.  The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  men  of  Bury, 
Set  all  upon  me^  mighty  sovereign. 

Noise  of  a  Croud  within.    Be^enter  Salisbury. 

*  Sal.  Sirs,  stand  apart;  the  king  shall  know  your 

mind.  —  [SpeaMng  to  those  within. 

Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me, 
Unless  &lse  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death. 
Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 
'  They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace^ 

*  And  torture  him  with  grievous  lingering  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphrey  died ; 

*  They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness'  death ; 
'  And  mere  instinct  of  love,  and  loyalty,  — 

'  Free  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent, 

*  As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking,  — 

*  Makes  diem  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 

*  They  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person. 
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*  That)  if  your  highnesB  should  intend  to  sleep, 

*  And  charge — that  no  man  should  disturb  your  rest, 

*  In  pain  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  death; 

*  Yet  notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict, 

*  Were  there  a  s^pent  sees^  with  forked  tongue, 

*  That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesly, 
* '  It  were  but  necessary  you  were  wak'd ; 

*  Lest,  being  su£fer'd  in  that  harmful  slumber, 

*  The  mortal  worm  ^  might  make  the  sleep  eternal : 

*  And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid, 

*  That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will,  or  no^ 

*  From  sudi  fell  serpents  as  fisdse  Suffolk  is ; 

*  With  whose  envenomed  and  &tal  sting, 

*  Your  loving  unde,  twenty  times  his  worth, 

*  Th^  say,  is  shamefiiUy  bereft  of  life. 

Conmons,  [withinJ}  An  answer  firmn  the  king,  my 
lord  of  Salisbury. 

Sttf.  'Tis  like,  the  commons,  rude  unpolish'd  binds. 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign : 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employed, 
To  show  how  quaint  an  orator^  you  are : 
But  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won, 
Is  —  that  he  was  the  lord  ambassador. 
Sent  from  a  sort  ^  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 

Commons^  [withinJ}  An  answer  from  the  Jdng,  or  well 
all  break  in. 

<  K»  Hen.  Go,  Salisbuiy,  and  tell  them  all  from  me, 

<  I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care : 

<  And  had  I  not  been  'cited  so  by  them, 

<  Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat ; 

<  For  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 

<  Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suflblk's  means. 

<  And  therefore,  —  by  His  mqesty  I  swear, 

9  The  mortal  worm — ]  i.e.  the  faial^  the  deadly  worm. 

1  »  how  quaint  an  orator'-^]  QuakU  for  dextrous,  artijidaim 

a  ,.^^atort^  Is  &  company. 
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^  Whose  far  .miworthy  depu^  I  «n,  — 
^  He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air^ 
^  But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

lEadt  Salisbury. 

<  Q.  Mar.  O  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle  SuffiJk ! 

^  K»  Hen*  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle  Suffolk. 
^  No  more,  I  say ;  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him, 
^  Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 

*  Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word ; 
'  But,  wlien  I  swear,  it  is  irreyocable :  <-^ 

*  If^  after. three  days'  space,  thou  here  be'st  found 

*  On  any  ground  that  I  am  rulor  o^ 

*  The  world  shall  not  be  ransomefor  thy  life.  -— 

'  Come,  Warwick,  come,  good  Warwick,  go  witfam^ ; 
^  I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

lExeunt  K.  Hebtrt,  Warwick,  Lords,  ^c. 
'  Q.  Mar.  Mischance,  and  sorrow,  go  along  with  you  ! 

*  Heart's  discontent,  and  sour  affliction, 
^  Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company  ! 

*  There's  two  of  you ;  the  devil  inake  a  third  ! 

'  And  threefold  vengeance  ieaad  upon  your  -steps ! 

*  Suf.  Cease,  gentle  queen^  these  execratkm^ 

*  And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Fye,    coward  woman,  and  soft-hearted 

wretdi ! 

*  Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies  ? 

jS^  a  pli^e  upon  than  I  wherefore  should  I  curse 
.them? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan>  ^ 


^  He  shall  not  breathe  infecHon  m^is  atr-^]  That  is,  be  ihaH  not 
GontaiBinate  this  air  with  his  infected  breath. 

*  Would  curies  kiU^  as  doth  the  mandrake* $  groaiQ  The  iabuloiis 
accounts  of  the  plant  called  a  mandrake  give  it  an  inferior  degree  of 
animal  life,  and  relate,  that  when  it  is  torn  ^mthe  ground  it  groans, 
and  that  this  groan  bdng  certainly  fiital  to  him  that  is  offering  such 
unwelcome  violence,  the  practice  of  those  who  gather  mandrakes  is 
to  tie  one  end  of  a  string  to  the  plant,  and  the  other  to  a  dog,  upon 
whom  the  fatal  groan  discharges  its  malignity. 

VOL.  v.  E    E 
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*  I  would  invent  as  bkter*«eardiing  tenas, 

*  As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth^ 

*  With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate, 
As  lean-&c'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave : 

My  tcoigue  should  stumUe  in  mine  earnest  words: 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  ffint : 
My  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  distract; 
Ay*  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban : 
And  even  now  my  burden'd  heart  would  break. 
Should  I  not  eurse  them.     Poi«m  be  thcdr  drink  i 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  taste ! 
Tlieir  sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  ! 
Their  ehiefest  prospect,  nmrdering  basilisks  ! 
Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  lizards'  stings  !  ^ 
Heir  musidc,  firightftd  as  the  serpents  hiss; 
And.boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  iiill  I 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 
Q.Mar.  Enough,  sweet  Suffolk;  thou  tonnent^st  thy- 
self; 

*  And  these  dread  curses —  like  the  sun 'gainst  glass^ 

*  Or  like  an  overchaiged  gun,  -^recoil, 

*  And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself. 

iSi^  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave  ?^ 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banish'd  from, 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night. 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top. 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow, 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport 


»  ^— >  wwrderwg  baulisks !  — lissrds'  iimgt/]  It  has  been  uad 
of  the  batiUik  that  it  has  the  power  of  destroying  by  a  single  gluiee 
of  the  eye.    AHzard  has  no  sdng»  bat  is  quite  tnoflensive. 

<  Youbademeban^mid  toiUyoubidmeleaoeT]  This  inconsiitency 
is  ?ery  oonunon  in  real  Ufe.  lliose  who  are  vexed  to  impatience^  are 
angry  to  see  others  less  dutuibed  than  themsehres^  but  when  others 
b^n  to  rave,  they  immediately  see  in  them  what  they  conld  not  find 
in  themielvesy  the  deformity  and  folly  of  usdess  mge.    Jorvsok. 
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*  Q.  Mar.  O,  let  me  entreftt  thee,  cease !  Gw^  me  1I17 
band, 

*  That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  moumfid  tean ; 

*  Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  diis  {dace, 

*  To  wash  away  my  woeful  monuments. 

'  O,  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand ; 

[Kksn  kis  hand. 

*  That  thou  mi^t'st  think  upon  these  by  the  seal, 

*  Through  whom  a  thousand  s^hs  are  breathed  for  AeeF 

*  So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 

*  'Tis  but  surmised  whilst  thou  art  standbig  by, 

*  As  one  that  suriUts  thinkfaig  on  a  want. 

*  I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assured, 
^  Adventure  to  be  bamshed  myself: 

*  And  banished  I  am,  if  bntfifom  thee. 

*  Go,  speak  not  to  me ;  even  now  be  gone.  — - 

*  O,  go  not  yet!  <*—  Even  thus  two  friends  condemned 

*  Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 

*  Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  dion  die. 

*  Yet  now  fiirewell;  and  fiirewell  life  with  thee  I 
Suf.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished. 

Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  (hrioe  by  di^ 

*  'Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wertthou  hence; 

*  A  wilderness  is  pc^uloufi  enough, 

*  So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company: 

*  For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, 

*  With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world ; 

*  And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 

*  I  can  no  more;  —  Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life; 

*  Myself  no  joy  in  nought,  but  that  thou  liv'st 

EfUef'  Vaux* 

*  Q.  Mar.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast?  what  news, 
I  pr*y  thee  ? 

^  Thaiikoufiughest  think  ujnm  these  by  the  tealf 

Through  wham  a  thousand  sight,  &c.]  That  by  the  impression  of 
my  kiss  forever  reniMning  on  thy  hand  thou  mightest  think  on  those 
lips  through  which  a  thousand  sighs  will  be  breathed  for  thee. 
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*  Vaux.  To  aignify  unto  his  majes^. 
That  cardinal  B^ufort  is  at  point  of  death : 

<  For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him, 

<  That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the  air, 
^  Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 

<  Sometime,  he  talks  as  if  duke  Humphrey's  ghost 

<  Were  by  his  side;  sometime,  he  calls  the  king. 
And  whispers  to  his  pillaw,  as  to  him, . 

*  The  secrets  of  his  overchai^ed  soul : 

<  And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  mqesty, 

*  That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

<  Q.  Mar.  Go»  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the  king. 

[Exit  Vaux. 

*  Ah  me  !  what  is  this  world?  what  news  are  these? 

<  But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  loss,  * 

<  Omitting  Sufiblk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 

*  Why  oAly,  Suffcdk,  mourn  I  not.&r  thee, 

<  And  with  the  s<Hithem  ckAids  contend  in  tears : 

<  Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase,  mine  for  my  sorrows  ? 

<  Now,  get  thee  hence:  The  king,  thou  know'st,  is 

coming? 

<  If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 

<  iS^  If  I  depart  from  thec^  I  cannot  live: 

*  And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else. 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air, 

<  As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe. 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips : 
Where®,  from  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging  mad, 

<  And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes, 

*  To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth ; 

<  So  should'st  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul, 
^  Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body, 
And  then  it  liv'd  in  sweet  Elysium. 

To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 

«  Where,]  In  the  preambles  of  almost  all  the  statutes  made  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  word  wkereu 
employed  instead  of  whereas.    It  is  so  used  here. 
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From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death : 
O,  let  me  stay,  be&Q  what  may  befall. 

<  Q.  Mar.    Away!    though  parting  be  a  fretful  cor* 
rofeive^f 
^  his  applied  to*  a  deathfiil  wound. 

*  To  France,  sfweet  Suffolk :  Let  me  hear  from  thee ; 

*  For  wheresoever  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
m  have  fm  Iris^  that  shall  find  thee  out. 

Si^  I  go. 

Q.  Mar.  And  take  my  heart  ^th  thee. 

S^  A  jewel,  locked  into  the  woefiiPst.  cask 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we; 
This  way  &11  I  to  death. 

Q.  Mar.  This  way  for  me. 

\Exetmt  ieterally. 

SCENE  III.  . 

London.     Cardinal  Beaufort'5  Bed-Chamber. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  Others. 
The  Cardinal  in  bed;  Attendants  tmth  him. 

*  K.Hen.  How  fares  my  lord?  speak,  Beaufort,  to 

thy  sovereign. 
<  Car.  If  thou  be'st  death,  I'll  give  thee  England's 
treasure, 

*  Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 

<  So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

*  K.  Hen.  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 

•  When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  ! 

*  War.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to  thee. 

*  Car.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial,  when  you  will. 

<  Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ?  where  should  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whe'r  they  will  or  no  ?  — 

t  — "  cor'sive," — Malone. 
9  rU  have  anirit  ^  Iris  was  the  messenger  of  Juno. 
£  £    3 
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*  O !  torture  me  no  inore»  I  will  confeis*  — 

*  Alive  again?  then  show  me  where  he  is ; 

'  rU  gire  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him. — 

*  He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  tbem.  — 

*  Comb  down  his  hair ;  look  !  look  I  it  staoids  uprigbty 

*  Like  Ume*twjgs  set  to  cateh  my  win^^  soul  i— • 

*  Grive  me  some  drink ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 
'  Bring  the  strong  poison  th«t  I  bought  of  him. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 

*  Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wreteh  ! 

*  O,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend, 

*  That  lays  strong  siege  imto  this  wretch's  soul^ 

*  And  fi*om  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair ! 

'  War.  See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him 
grin. 

*  Sid.  Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

*  Ju2!2bi.  Peace  to  his  soul,  if  (Sod's  good  pleasure  be! 
'  Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 

^  Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope.  — 

*  He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign;  O  God,  forgive  htm  ! 
^  War.  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 

<  K.  Hen.  Forbear  to  judge,  lor  we  are  sinners  alL  — 

*  Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close ; 

<  And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  IBxeunt.^ 

>  Ej^ewU.]  This  is  one  of  the  scenes  which  have  been  applauded 
bf  the  criCidKS^  and  which  will  oontiuue  to  be  admired  when  pre- 
judices shall  cease,  and  bigotry  give  way  to  impartial  examination. 
These  are  beauties,  that  rise  out  of  nature  and  of  truth ;  the  super- 
ficial reader  cannot  miss  them,  the  profound  can  image  nothiqg^ 
beyond  them.    Johnson. 
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ACT  IV. 

ISCENE  L— Kent     The  Seorihore  near  Dover. 

Firing  heard  at  Sea.  Then  enter  from  a  Boatj  a  Cap- 
tain,  a  Master,  a  Master's-Mate,  Walter  Whit- 
more,  and  Others;  with  them  Suffolk,  and  other 
Gentlemen,  prisoners. 

*  Cap.  The  gaudy,  blabbing^  and  remonefvil  ^  day 

*  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea; 

*  And  now  lond-howlmg  wolves  arouse  the  jades 

*  That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night  j 

*  Who  with  their  drowsy,  dow,  and  fl<^y"g  wings 

*  Clip  dead  men's  grave^^  and  from  their  misty  jaws 

*  Breathe  foul  contagious  darkiiess  in  the  air. 

*  Therefore,  bring  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  prize; 

*  For,  whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 

*  Here  shall  they  make  their  ransome  on  the  sand» 

*  Or  with  dieir  blood  stun  this  discoloured  shore.— 

*  Master,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee;  — 

*  And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this;  — - 

*  The  other  [jxnnting  to  SurFOLK,]  Walter  Whitmore^ 

is  thy  share. 
^  1  Gen^.  What  is  my  ransome^  master?  let  me  know. 
<  Mast.  A  thousand  crowns^  out  else  lay  down  your 

head. 

«  Tke  gmidy,  Uabbiog^  Mid  remoneful  day — ]  The  qnthet 
blabbing  applied  to  the  day  by  a  man  about  to  commit  murder,  is 
exquisitely  beautiful.  Guilt  is  afraid  of  light,  considers  darkness  as 
a  natural  shelter,  and  makes  night  the  confidante  of  those  aotions 
which  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  teiUate  day.  loiaxiWH. 
s  .     '  ih€  jade$ 

That  drag  the  iragick  mekmckobf  night; 
Who  with  their  drovfty,  slow,  and  JIagging  wingt 
CBp  dead  men^i  graves^ — ]  The  wings  of  thejate  that  drag  night 
appears  an  unaatural  image,  till  it  is  remeaibeKd  that  the  chariot 
of  the  night  b  ynppoa^  by  Shakspeare,  to  be  drawn  by  dragons. 
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^  MeUe*  And  «o  much  shall  you  give^  or  oS  goes 
youns. 

*  Cap.  What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand 

crowns, 

*  And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ?  — 

*  Cut  both  the  villains'  throats ;  for  die  you  shall; 

*  The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight, 

*  Cannot  be  counterpoised  with  such  a  petty  sum. 

*  1  Gent  I'll  give  it,  sir;  and  therefore  spare  my  life. 

*  2  Gent.  And  so  will   I,   and  write  home  for    it 

-  straight 
^  Whit.  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  priee  aboard, 

<  And  thertfore,  to  revenge  it,  shalt  thou  die ;    [to  Suf. 

*  And  so  should  these,  if  I  might  have  my  wilL 

*  Csp.  Be  not  so  rash:  take  ransome,  let  him  live. 

*  Sitf.  Look  on  my  George^  I  am  a  g^tleman ; 
^  Rate  me  at  what  thou  wik,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 

*  Whit.  And  so  am  I ;  my  name  is  —  Walter  Whit- 

more. 

*  How  now?  why  start'st  thou?    what,   doth  death 

afBright? 
<  Suf.  Thy  name  affiightd  me^  in  whose  sound  is  death. 
^  A  cunning  man  did  calculalemy  bkth, 

*  And  told  me  —  that  by  Water  I  should  die : 

*  Yet  let  not  this  make  ihee  be  bloody  minded ; 

*  Thy  name  is  —  OudtHer^  being  rightly  sounded. 

*  Whit.  GiudHery  or  Walter^  which  it  is,  I  <are  not ; 

<  Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name, 

*  But  with  our  sword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot; 

*  Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge, 

*  Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defac'd, 
^  And  I  proclaimed  a  coward  through  the  world  ! 

ILca^s  hold  on  Suffolk. 

*  Suf.  Stay,  Whitmore ;  for  thy  prisoner  is  a  prince. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole. 

c  Whit.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  mu£9ed  up  in  rags ! 
Suf  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke; 
Jove  sometime  went  disguised,  And  why  not  I  ? 
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Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  slaixi)  as  tboa  shaltbe. 
'  iSi^  Obsure  and  lowly  swain,  king  Henry's  blood, 
The  honouraUe  blood  of  Lancaster, 

*  Must  not  be  shed  by  sueh  a  jaded  groom.  ^ 

Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  diy  hand,  and  held  my  stirrup  ? 

*  Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule, 

'  And  thought  thee  h^>py  when  I  shook  my  head  ? 
^  How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup, 
^  Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the  board, 
^  When  I  have  feasted  with  queen  Margaret? 

*  Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-fedl'n ; 

*  Ay,  and  aUay  this  thy  abortive  pride:^ 

*  How  in  our  voicing  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 

*  And  duly  waited  for  my  coining  forth  ? 

<  This  hand  of  mine  halh  writ  iu  thy  behalf, 

^  And  therefore  shall  it  diarm  thy  riotous  tongue. 

*  Whit^  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  forlorn  swain? 

*  Cap.  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath  me. 

*  Sttf.  Base  slave !  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so/art 

thou. 
^  Cap.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  bng-boat's  side 

<  Strike  off  his  head. 

St^.  ThoxK  dar'st  not  for  thy  own. 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 

Si^.  Poole? 

Cap.  Poole  ?  sir  Poole  ?  lord  ? 

*  Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink ;  whose  filth  and  dirt 

<  Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 

*  Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 
^  For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm : 

<  Thy  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the  ground: 


4  — -  a  jaded  grooim:\  Jaded  groom  may  mean  a  groom  whom 
all  men  treat  with  conteo^ ;  at  wcwthloBS  as  the  most  paltry  kind 
of  horse ;  or  a  groom  who  has  hitherto  been  treated  with  no  greater 
ceremony  than  a  hone. 

*  -^—  abortive  pride:]  Pride  that  has  had  birth  too  soon,  pride 
issuing  before  its  time. 
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426  SECOND  PART  OF  Acr  IV. 

<  And  thou,  tittt  amil'dst  at  good  duke  Hmnphre/s 

death, 

<  Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  Tain, 

*  Who^  in  contempt,  shall  hiss  at  thee  again : 

*  And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 

*  For  daring  to  aSfy  ^  a  mighty  lord 

*  Unto  the  dau^ter  of  a  worthless  king, 

*  Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem* 

*  By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 

*  And,  like  ambitious  Sjdla,  overgorg'd 

*  With  gobbets  of  thy  mother^s  bleeding  heart. 

*  By  thee,  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  Franoe: 

*  llie  fiilse  revolting  Normans,  thorough  thee, 

*  Disdain  to  call  us  lord ;  and  Picardy 

*  Hath  slain  their  governors,  swrpriz'd  our  forts, 

*  And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 

*  The  prinody  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all,-*-* 

*  Whose  dreadful  swords  were  nenar  drawn  in  vain,  — 

*  As  hating  thee,  are  rising  up  in  aims : 

*  And  now  the  house  of  York-— thrust  fimn  the  crown, 

*  By  diamefiil  murder  of  a  guiltless  king, 

*  And  lofty  proud  encroaching  fyramiy,—- 

*  Bums  with  revenging  fire;  whose  hopeful  colours 

*  Advance  our  half-fac'd  sun,  striving  to  shine, 

*  Under  the  which  is  writ  —  Itwitis  Ttubibus. 

*  The  commcms  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms: 

*  And,  to  conclude,  reproach,  and  b^gary, 

*  Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 

*  And  all  by  thee :  —  Away !  convey  him  hence. 

*  Suf.  O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth  diunder 

*  Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges  I 

*  Small  things  make  base  men  proud :  *  this  villain  here, 
^  Being  detain  of  a  pinnace  ^  threatens  UK^re 

<  Tlian  Bai^lus  the  strong  lUyrimi  pirate. 

«  —  to  Bffy — ]    To  qfy  is  to  betroth  in  marriage. 
7  Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,]    A  pinnace  did  not  anciently  agnlfy, 
as  at  present,  a  man  of  war^s  boat,  Init  a  ship  of  small  burthen. 
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<  Drones  suck  not  eagles'  bloody  but  rob  bee4iives« 

*  It  is  impossible,  that  I  diould  die 

<  By  such  a  lowly  Tassid  as  tkysdf. 

*  Tliy  words  move  rage,  and  not  remorse,  in  me : 

*  I  go  of  message  firom  the  qneen  to  France; 

<  I  charge  thee,  waft  me  safely  cross  the  cbanneL 

«  Cap.  Walter, 

<  Whit.  Ck>me,  Suffolk,  I  must  waft  thee  to  thy  death. 
•  Suf.  Gelidus  timor  occupai  artus  \ :  —  'tis  thee  I  fear. 
^  Whit.  Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear^  before  I  leave 

thee. 

*  What,  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  stoc/p  ? 

<  1  Gent.  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him,  speak  him  fiiir. 
^  Sutf.  Sufiblk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and  rough, 

<  Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  &vour. 
'  Far  be  it,  we  should  honour  such  as  these 

<  With  humble  suit:  no,  rather  let  my  head 

*  Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to  any, 

*  Save  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  my  king; 
^  And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pol^ 

*  Than  stand  uncovered  to  the  vulgar  groom. 

*  True  nobility  is  escempt  from  feiur:  — 

^  More  can  I  bear,  than  youdare  execute. 

*  Cap.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 

*  Suff.  Corner  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can, 

<  Tbat  this  my  deadi  mi^  never  be  fevgot !  — 

<  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians :  ^ 

*  A  Roman  sworder  ^  and  banditto  slave, 

^  Murder'd  sweet  Tully ;  Bmtus'  bastard  hand 

*  Stabb'd  Julius  Ciesar ;  savage  islanders, 

<  Pompey  the  great  '^r  and  Sdfolk  dies  by  pirates;. 

{^Exit  SuF.  fcith  Wnrr.  and  Others. 

t  «•  Pen^  geUdui,'*  &c.]    Malone. 

s  _-.  bexomam ;]  BUognoio^  is  a  mean  low  man. 

9  A  Roman  tioorder,  &c.]  i.  e.  Herenniiu  a  centurion,  and  Po- 
pilius  Laenas,  tribune  of  the  soldiers. 

1  Potnpcy  the  great:]  The  poet  seems  to  have  conibunded  the 
story  of  Pompey  with  some  other. 
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Cap.  And  as  fimr  these  whose  ransome  we  have  set, 
It  is  our  pleasure,  one  of  them  depart :  — 
Therefore  come  jou  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

lEseunt  all  bid  thejirst  Gentleman. 

Me-etiter  Whitmore,  with  Suffolk's  Body. 

<  Whit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie, 

*  Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bury  it  {Exit. 

<  1  Gent.  O  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle  ! 

*  His  body  will  I  bear  unto  die  king :  * 

*  If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends ; 

*  So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 

[JEnV,  with  the  ^Qdjf. 


SCENE  II. 
Blackheath. 

lEnter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

<  Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made  of 

<  a  lath ;  they  have  been  up  these  two  days. 

<  Jbin.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now  then. 

<  Geo.  I  tell  thee,  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to 

*  dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  set  a  new 

<  nap  up<Hi  it 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  threadbare.  Well,  I 
say,  it  was  never  meny  world  in  England,  sance  gentle- 
men came  up.  ^ 

*  Geo.  O  miserable  age  !    Virtue  is  not  regarded  in 

*  handycrafts-men. 

<  John.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in   leather 

<  iqprons. 


* wnce  gentlemen  came  up.]     Thus  we  familiarly  say — a 

hMtaon  comei  up. 
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*  Geo.  Nay  iiiore»  the  Jung's  oouncO  are  no  good 

*  workmen. 

*  John.   True;    And  yet   it   is   aaid,  —  Labour   in 

*  thy  vocation:  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as,  — let  the 

*  magistrates  be  labouring  men ;  and  therefore  should 

*  we  be  magistrates. 

*  Geo,  Thou  hast  hit  it :  for  there's  no  better  sign 

*  of  a  brave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 

*  John.  I  see  them !  I  see  diem !  There's  Best's  son, 

*  the  tanner  of  Wingham :  — 

*  Geo.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies,  to 

*  make  dog's  leather  of. 

John,  And  Dick  the  batcher,  — — * 
^  Geo,  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  ini- 
^  quily's  throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

*  John,  And  Smith  the  weaver. 

*  Geo.  ArgOy  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

*  John.  Come,  come,  let's  &11  in  with  them. 

Drum,    Enter  Cade,  Dick  the  Butcherj  Smith    the 
fVeaver,  and  Others  in  great  number, 

*  Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed 
^  father. 

Did.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings.® 

[^Aside. 
^  Cade.  — for  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us*,  in- 

*  spired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and 
<  princes,  —  Command  silence. 

Dick.  Silence! 

Cade,  My  father  was  a  Mortimer,  — 
Dick,     He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  brick- 
layer. iJside. 

*  Cade,  My  mother  a  Plantagenet,  — 

9  a  cade  o/herrings.]  That  is,  a  barrel  of  herrings. 

4  ow  enemiet  shall  fail  before  am,]    He  alludes  to  his  name 

Cade,  from  cado,  Lat.  io/all.  He  has  too  much  learning  for  his 
character.    Johnson. 
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'  Dick.  I  knew  ber  wdl,  she  was  a  midwife.   [^Aside. 

*  Cade.  My  wife  desoended  of  die  Lacies,  — 

Didc.  She  waa^  indeed,  a  pedlar's  dau^^itav  and 
sold  many  laces.  [Aside. 

<  Smitiu  But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with  her 
^  furred  pack^,  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home.  [Mde. 

^  Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honuorable  house. 

Dick.  Ay,  by  my  fiiith,  the  field  is  honourable  ^;  and 
there  was  he  born,  under  a  hedge;  for  his  fatha:  had 
never  a  house,  but  the  cage.^  [^Aside. 

*  Cade.  Valiant  I  am. 

*  Smith.  'A  must  needs;  for  beggary  is  valiant.  [Addt. 
Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  mudu 

Dick.  No  question  of  that;  for  I  have  seen  him 
whipped  three  market-days  together.  [Aside. 

Cade.  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  sword,  for  his  coat  is  of 
proof.**  [Aside. 

Dick.  But,  methinks,  he  should  stand  in  fear  of  fire, 
being  burnt  i'the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheqp.        [Aside. 

Cade.  Be  brave  then ;  for  your  captain  is  brave,  and 
vows  reformation.  There  shall  be,  in  England,  seven 
half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny :  the  diree-hoope^ 
pot  shall  have  ten  hoops  ®;  and  I  will  make  it  felony,  to 
drink  small  beer :  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common, 
and  in  Chei^pside  d|iall  my  paliry  go  to  grass.  And, 
when  I  am  king,  (as  king  I  will  be) 

* furred  pack,]  A  wallet  or  knapsack  of  skin  with  the  hair 

outward 

• the  field  if  honourable ;)  Perhaps  a  quibble  between  jMd 

in  its  heraldick,  and  hi  hs  common  acoeptationy  was  designed. 

^  —  hut  the  cage.]  A  cage  was  formerly  a  term  for  a  priioil. 
We  yet  talk  of  jiuW«rdk, 

8  ,^^^^for  hit  coat  it  ^  proof.]  A  quibble  between  two  senses  of 
the  word ;  one  as  being  able  to  resist,  tlie  other  as  being  weU^tried, 
that  is,  long  worn. 

9  — —  the  three-hooped /7o/  s/iail  have  ten  hoops;]  A  hoop  was  a 
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jitt.  God  save  your  majesty ! 

'  Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people  :*^-diere  shaH  be 
'  no  money';  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score; 
^  end  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  {tint  they 

*  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worship  me  their  lord. 

<  Dick.  The  first  tiling   we  do,   let's  kill   all  the 

*  lawyers.  ' 

Ctide.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  lament- 
able thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  himb  should 
be  made  parchment?  that  parchment,  beii^  scribbled 
o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ?  Some  say,  the  bee  stings : 
but  I  say,  'tis  the  bee's  wax,  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to 
a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since.  How 
now?  who's  there? 

Enter  some^  bringing  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Smiths  The  clerk  of  Chatham :  he  can  write  and  read, 
and  cast  accompt. 

Cade.  O  monstrous ! 

Smith.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Cade.  Here's  a  villain  ! 

Smith.  H'as  a  book  in  his  pocket,  with  red  letters  in't 

Cade.  Nay,  then  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations  ^  and  write 
court-hand. 

'  Cade.  I  am  sorry  for't :  the  man  is  a  proper  man, 
*•  on  mine  honour;  unless  I  find  him  guilty,  he  shall 

<  not  die,  —  Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  mustexamine  thee : 

<  What  is  thy  name? 

Clerk.  Emmanuel. 


t  .._  there  shall  be  no  money;]  To  mend  the  worUby  bftnishing 
money  is  an  old  coatrivaDce  of  those  who  did  not  consider  tbat  the 
quarrels  and  mischiefs  which  arise  from  money,  as  the  sign  or  ticket 
of  riches,  most,  if  money  were  to  cease,  arise  immediately  from  riches 
themselyes,  and  could  never  be  at  an  end  till  every  man  was  con- 
tented with  his  own  share  of  the  goods  of  life. 

3  — ...  obligaHons^  That  is,  bonds. 
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DicL  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  •  of  letters';  — 
'Twill  go  hard  with  you. 

<  Cade.  Let  me  alone :  — Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy 

<  name?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thysdf,  like  an  honest 

<  plain^lealing  man  ? 

ClerL  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought 
up,  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

<  jttl.  He  hath  confessed :  away  with  him ;  he's  a  vil- 
*  Iain,  and  a  traitor* 

<  Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say :  hang  him  with  his 
pen  and  inkhom  about  his  nedc. 

[^Exeunt  same  with  the  Cleric. 


< 


Enter  Michael. 

•  Mich.  Where's  our  general  ? 

'  Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

•  Mich.  Fly,  iBy,  fly,  sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his 

*  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's  forces. 

<  Cade.  Stand,  viUain,  stand,  or  I'll  fell  thee  down : 

<  He  shall  be  encountered  with  a  man  as  good  as  him- 

<  self:  He  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a? 

«  Mich.  No. 

<  Cade.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a  knight 

*  presently;  Rise  up  sir  John  Mortimer.     Now. have  at 

*  him. 

Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  William  his 
Brotherj  with  Drum  and  Farces. 

•  Staf.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of  Kent, 

*  Mark'd  for  the  gallows, — lay  your  weapons  down, 

*  Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom ;  — 

*  The  king  is  merdfiil,  if  you  revolt. 

•  JV.  Stqf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclin'd  to  blood, 

*  If  you  go  forward :  Therefore  yield,  or  die. 


s  — ^  They  use  to  write  U  on  the  top  ofletten  /]  L  e.  of  letters  mis- 
itye,  and  such  like  publick  acts.    See  Mabillon's  Diplomata, 
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Cade.  As  for  difese  silkMHXMlted  skv^a,  I  pass  not  ;^ 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak,  .        >  ^ 

*  O'er  ^om,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  toreign ;  * '     ' 

*  For  I  am  rigfatfiil  heir  unto  the  crown/ 

*  Stctf.  Villain,  thy  fistther  was  a  plaBtereBr; 

*  And  thou  thyself,  a  shearman,  Art  thou  not? 

Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

*  W.  Stqf.  And  what  of  that? 

Cade.  Marry,    this:  — Edmund  Mortimer;   ea»l  of 
Marchj  -  • 

Married  the  duke  of  Clarence'  daughter ;  -^-JMd  he  not  ? 

*  Staf.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  her,  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 
W.  Staf.  That's  false. 

*  Cade.  Ay,  there's  the  question ;  but,  I  say,  *tis  true : 

*  The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurs^ 

*  Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stol'n  away ; 

<  And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 

<  Became  a  bricklayer,  when  he  came  to  age : 

<  His  son  am  I ;  deny  it,  if  you  can*' 

Dick.  Nay,  'tis  too  true;  dierefore  he  shall  be  king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  fiitjiei^s  house, 
and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  diis  day  to  testify  it ;  there- 
fore, deny  it  not 

*  Staf.  And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge's  words, 

*  That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  ? 

*  All.  Ay,  marry,  will  we ;  therefinre  get?  ye  gone. 
W.  Staf.  Jack  Cade,  the  duke  of  York  hath  taught 

you  this. 

*  Cade.  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it  myself.  [^Aside.  — 
Go  to,  sirrah,  Tell  the  king  from  me,  that  — for  his  ' 
fiither^s  sake,  Henry  the  fifth,  in  whose  time  boys  went 
to  span-counter  for  French  crowns,  —  I  am  content  he 
shall  reign ;  but  I'll  be  protector  over  him. 

'  Dick.  And,  furthermore,  we'll  have  the  lord  Say's 
^  head,  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine^ 

•  ♦  -*-^-  I  pan  not;]  I-pay  them  no  regnrcL 
VOL.  V.  p  p 
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<  Code.  And  good  reasmi,  for  the^reby  is  F^lanH 

*  maimed,  and  fiMn  to  go  with  a  staff,  but  that  my  puis- 
^  sance  holds  it  up.     Fellow  kings,  I  tell  you,  that  that 

<  lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  commonwealth,  and  made  it 

<  an  eunuch :  and  more  than  that,  he  can  speak  French, 
^  and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor. 

<  SiUf.  O  gross  and  miserable  ignorance  I 

*  Cade*  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can:  The  Frenchmen 
^  are  our  enemies :  go  to  then,  I  ask  but  this ;  Can  he, 

<  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy,  be  a  good 
«  counsellor,  or  no? 

*  AIL  No^  no ;  and  therefore  we'll  have  his  head. 

*  W^  SUff.  WcJl,  seemg  gentle  words  will  not  prevail, 
^  Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 

<  SUtf*  Herald,  away :  and,  throughout  eveiy  town, 

*  Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade; 

<  That  those,  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends, 

*  May,  even  in  their  wives*  and  children's  sight, 

<  Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors : — 

^  And  you,  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  the  Two  Stafp ords,  and  Forces. 

*  Cade.  And  you,  that  love  the  commons,  follow 

me. — 

*  Now  show  yourselves  men,  'tis  for  liberty. 

*  We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 

*  Spare  none,  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon; 

*  For  th^  are  thrifly  honest  men,  and  such 

*  As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not,)  take  our  parts. 

*  Dick,  lliey  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward  us. 

*  Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order,  when  we  are  most 

*  out  of  order.    Come,  march  forward.  \ExeunL 

SCENE  III. 

Jnotier  Part  of  Blackheath. 

Abxrums.     The  two  Parties  enter,  and  fghJt,  and  both, 
the  Staffords  are  slain. 

<  Cade.  Where's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashford? 
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*  Dick.  Here^  sir. 

^  Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheq)  and  oxen, 

*  and  thou  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thoa  hadst  been  in 

<  thine  own  slau^ter-house :  therefore  thus  will  I  re-' 

*  ward  thee, — Tlie  Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is; 

<  and  thou  shalt  hare  a  license  to  kill  for  a  hundred 

*  lacking  one.f 

'  Dick.  I  desire  no  more. 

*  Cade.  And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  deservest  no  less, 

*  This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear ;  and  the 

*  bodies  shall  be  dragged  at  my  horse'  heels,  till  I  do 

*  come  to  London,   where  we  will  have  the  mayor's 

*  sword  borne  before  us. 

*  Dick.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break 

*  open  the  gaols,  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 

*  Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.    Come,  let's 

*  march  towards  London.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

London.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace* 

Enter  Kii:^  Henry,  reading  a  Supplication;  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  Lord  Sat  with  him :  at  a  dis- 
tance^  Queen  Mabgaret,  mourning  over  Suffoul's 
Head. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Oft  have  I  heard  —  that  grief  sdlens  the 

mindy 

*  And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate; 

*  Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 

*  But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this? 

*  Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast: 

*  But  Where's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace  ? 

*  Buck.  Vdiat  answer  makes  your  grace  to  the  rebels' 

*  supplication? 

t  ^  lacking  on^  a  week.'*    Majjovie. 
FF  2 
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*  £  Hen.  Ill  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat: 

*  For  God  forbid,  so  many  simple  souls 

*  Should  perifib  by  the  sword  I  And  I  myself 

*  Rather  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  short, 

*  Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general.  — 
^  But  stay,  Til  read  it  over  once  again. 

*  Q.  Mctr^  Ah,  barbarous  villains !  hath  this  lovely 

fece 
T  Rul'd,  like  a  wandering  planet^,  over  me : 

*  And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent, 
^  That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same? 

^  K  Hen.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to  have 
thy  head. 

*  Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  your  highness  shall  have  his. 
K.Hen.  Hownow^  madiun?  Still 

Lamenting,  and  mourning  for  Suffolk's  death  ? 
I  fear,  my  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead, 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  moum'd  so  much  for  roe. 
Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love,  I  should  not  mourn,  but  die 
for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messengerl 

*  K.  Hen.  How  now !  what  news  ?  why  com'st  thou 

in  such  haste? 
^  Mess.  The  rebels  are  in  Southwark  $  Fly,  my  loid ! 
'  Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  lord  Mortimer, 

*  Descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence'  house; 

<  And  calls  your  grace  usurper,  openly, 

^  And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 

<  His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 

*  Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless : 

^  Sir  Humphrey  Stafibrd  and  his  brother's  death 

*  Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed; 

&  RuTd,  like  a  wandering  ^net,]  Predominated  irreftUtiblj  OVcr 
my  passions,  as  the  planets  over  the  lives  of  those  that  ate  bom 
under  their  influence. 
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*  All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 

<  They  call  —  &lse  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death. 

*  £  Hen.  O  graceless  men !   they  know  not  what 

they  do. 
<  Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Kenelworth, 

*  Until  a  power  be  rais'd  to  put  them  down. 

*  Q.  Mcar.  Ah  !  were  the  duke  of  Su^olk  now  alive^ 

*  These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeas'd. 

*  1L  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee, 

*  Therefore  away  with  us  to  Kaielworth. 

*  Say.  So  might  your  grace's  person  be  in  danger;    - 

*  The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes ; 

*  And  therefore  in  this  dty  will  I  stay, 

*  And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 

Bnter  another  Messenger. 

*  2  Mess.  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London^bridge;  th^ 

citizens 

*  Fly  and  forsake  their  houses : 

*  The  rascal  people,  llijrsting:  fifter  prey, 

*  Join  with  the  traitor ;  and  they  jointly  swear, 

*  To  spoil  the  city,  and  your  royal  court 

*  Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord ;  away,  take  horse, 

*  Km  Hen.  Come,    Margaret ;    God,  our  hope,  will 

succour  us. 

*  Q.  Mar.  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is  deceased. 

*  KHea.  FarewdJ,  my  .lord  5  [to  lard  Sat.]  trust 

not  the  Kentish  rebds. 
.  ♦  Buck.  Trust  no  body,  for  fear  you  be  betrayed.   ' 
^  Sc^.  The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence, 

*  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute. 

[Esreunt^ 
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SCENE  V. 
2^  same.    The  T<mer. 

Enter  Lord  Scales,  and  Others^  on  the  Walk.     Hiea 
enter  certain  Citizens,  below. 

Scales.  How  now?  i«  Jack  Cade  slain? 

1  CU.  No^  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain;  for  they 
have  won  the  bridge^  killing  all  those  that  withstand 
them:  The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  of  yomr  hofkour  from 
the  Tower,  to  defend  the  dty  firom  the  rebels. 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare^  you  shall  command ; 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myself, 
The  rebels  have  assay'd  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head. 
And  thither  I  will  send  you  Mi^ew  Gough : 
Eight  for  your  kin^  your  country,  and  your  lives ; 
And  so  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again.  {ExeiM* 

SCENE  VI. 
The  same.    Cannon-street 

Enter  Jack  Cade,  and  his  FotUmers.    He  strikes  his 
Staff' on  Landan^-stone. 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  diis  d(y.  And  here^ 
sitting  upon  LondonHstone^  I  diargeand  conunand,  that, 
of  the  atfs  cost,  the  pissing-oonduit  run  nothing  but 
claret  wine  this  first  year  of  our  reign.  And  now, 
henceforward,  it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calk  me 
other  than— lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  running. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade!  Jack  Cade! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there.  [7%^  kill  him. 
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*  Smith.  If  this  feUow  be  wise,  hell  never  call  you 
*  Jack  Cade  more ;  I  think,  he  hath  avery  fiiir  warning* 

Dick.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered  together  in 
Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come  then,  lef  s  go  fight  with  them :  But,  first 
go  and  set  London-bridge  on  fire;  and,  if  you  can,  bum 
down  the  Tower  too.     Come,  lef  s  away.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VII. 

The  same.     Smithfield. 

Jlanm.  Enter,  on  one  side.  Cade  and  his  Company; 
on  the  other.  Citizens,  and  the  Kio^s  Forces,  headed 
by  Matthew  Oough.  Theyjigkt;  the  Citizens  are 
routed,  and  Matthew  Gouqh  is  dain. 

Cade.  So,  sirs: — Now  go  some  and  pull  down  the 
Savoy ;  others  to  the  inns  of  court;  down  withlhem  all. 

Dick.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for  that 
word. 

^  Dick.  Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  mi^  come 
^  out  of  your  mouth. 

<  John.  Mass,  'twill  be  sore  law  then;  for  he  was 

*  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and  'tis  not  whole 
\  yet  lAside. 

^  Smith.  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking  law ;  for  his 

<  breath  stmks  with  eating  toasted  cheese.  [Aside. 

<  Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  shall  be  so.  Away, 

<  burn  all  the  records  of  the  realm;  my  mouth  shall  be 

*  the  parliament  of  England. 

*  John.  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  statutes,  un- 

*  less  his  teeth  be  pulled  out.  [Aside. 

*  Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in 

*  common. 
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Entef'  a  Messeager. 

<  Me$s.  My  lord^  a  prize^  a  priae !  here^s  the  lord 

*  Say,  which  sold  the  towns  in  France;  *  he  that  made 

*  us  pay  one  and  twenty  fifteens^  and  one  shillmg  to 

*  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy. 

Enter  George  Bevis,  with  tke  Lord  Say. 

*  Cade.  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten  times, 
—  Ah,  thou  say,  thou  serge  ^,  nay,  thou  buckram 
lord  !  now  art  thou  within  point-blank  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion regaL  What  canst  thou  answer  to  my  majesty, 
for  giving  up  of  Normandy  unto  monsieur  BasinxecOt 
the  dauphin  of  France  ?  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  by 
these  presence,  even  the  presence  of  lord  Mortimer, 
that  I  am  the  besom  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean 
of  such  filth  as  thou  art.  Thou  hast  most  traitor- 
ously corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erecting  a 
grammar-school :  and  whereas,  before,  our  fore^fathers 
had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  (he  tally,  thou 
hast  caused  printing  to  be  used  ^;  and,  contrary  to 
the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,,  thou  hast  buHt  a 
paper-mill.  It  will  be  proved  to  thy  &ce,  that  thou 
hast  men  about  thee,  that  usuaDy  taUc  of  a  noun,  and 
a  verb ;  and  such  abominable  words,  as  no  Christian 
ear  can  endure  to  hear.  Thou  hast  appointed  justices 
of  peace,  to  call  poor  men  before  them  about  matters 
they  were  not  able  to  answer.  Moreover,  thou  hast 
put  them  in  prison ;  and  because  they  could  not  read, 

6  «...-.  one  and  twenty  fifteens,]  k  fifteen  was  the  fifteendi  part  of 
all  the  moyeables  or  penonal  property  of  each  subfect.  ^ 

7— ^Monsay,  th^sefge,]  St^  was  the  old  word  for  sift  r  <Mfc 
this  depends  the  series  of  degradation,  from  tay  to  terge^  firom  $erge 
fo  hucknm. 

8  •—  prinSng  to  be  utedf]  ShaLspeare  is  a  little  too  eady  with 
^his  accusatioa 
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*  thou  hast  hanged  th^n  ^;  wheii»  indeed,  only  for  that 
^  cause  they  have  been  most  worthy  to  live.     Thou 

*  dost  ride  on  a  foot-cloth  ^  dost  thou  not  ? 

Scg^  What  of  that? 

Cade.  JVIany,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy  hone  wear 
a  doak^  when  honester  men  than  thou  go  in  their  hose 
and  doublets. 

*  Dick.  And  work  in  their  shirt  too ;  as  mysd^  for 

*  exanqple*  that  am  a  butcher. 
Say.  You  men  of  Kent,  — 
Didk.  What  say  you  of  Kent? 

*  Say.  Nothing  but  this :  'Tis  bona  terra^  mata  gens. 

'  Cade.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him !  he  speaks 

<  Latin. 

*  &y.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where  you 

wiU. 

<  Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Caesar  writ, 

*  Is  term'd  the  dvil'st  place  of  all  this  isle : 

*  Sweet  is  the  country,  because  foil  of  riches ; 
'  The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy ; 

*  Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 

<  I  sold  not  Miune,  I  lost  not  Normandy : 

*  Yet,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  life. 

*  Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done ; 

*  Prayos  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  gifts  oould  never. 

*  When  have  I  aug^t  exacted  at  your  hands, 

*  Kent  to  maintain,  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  ? 

9  —  because  they  coM  not  read,  thou  hatt  hanged  them:]  That 
is,  they  were  hsngsd  because  they  could  not  claim  the  benefit  of 
clergy. 

1  -— «  7%ou  dost  ride  on  a  foot-dothj  AJbot^loth  was  a  kind  of 
housing,  which  covered  the  body  of  dbe  horse,  and  almost  reached 
the  ground.  It  was  sometmies  made  of  velvet,  and  bordered  with 
gold  lace. 

^  —  to  let  thy  horse  wear  a  doakf]  This  is  a  reproach  truly  cha* 
racteristical.  Nothing  gives  so  much  offisnce  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
ad,  as  the  sight  of  superfluities  merely  ostentatious. 
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*  Large  gifts  have  I  bestowed  an  kamed  deAs, 

*  Because  my  book  preferred  me  to  the  king ; 

*  And  —  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 

*  Knowledge  die  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven,  — 
^  Unless  you  be  possessed  with  devilish  spirits, 

*  You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 

*  This  tongue  hath  parleyed  unto  foreign  kings 

*  For  your  behoof, — 

*  Cade.  Tut !  when  stnick'st  thou  one  blow  in  the 

*  field? 

*  Sea/.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands :  oft  have  I 

struck 
^  Those  that  I  never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 

*  Geo.  O  monstrous  coward  !  what,  to  come  behind 

folks? 

*  Satf.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  ^  for  your 

good. 

*  Cadei  GKve  him  a  box  o'the  ear,  and  that  will  make 

*  'em  red  again. 

*  &zy.  Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men's  causes 
Hath  made  me  foil  of  sickness  and  diseases. 

*  Cade.  Ye  shall  havea hempen  caudle  then,  and  the 

*  pap  of  a  hatchet  f 

*  Dick.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 

^  iS^.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 

<  Ceide.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us;  as  who  should  say, 
«  I'll  be  even  with  you;  I'll  see  if  his  head  will  stand 
<  steadier  on  a  pole,  or  no :  Take  him  away,  and  be- 

*  head  him. 

*  Say.  Tell  me  wherein  I  have  offended  most? 

*  Have  I  affected  wealth,  or  honour ;  speak  ? 

*  Are  my  chests  fiU'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 

*  Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 

^  Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 

»  —  for  watching  — "]  That  ig,  in  consequence  of  watching, 
t  —  *  the  help  of  a  luitcbet.**    Malone. 
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*  These  hfliids  an  iroefitimgiiUdessbloodHdieddii^^ 

*  This  breast  fiom  harbouring  foul  deceitful  thoughts. 
^  O,  let  me  live  ! 

*  Cade.  I  feel  reuuMrse  in  myself  with  his  words :  but 

*  rU  bridle  it ;  he  shall  diC)  an  it  be  but  for  pleading 

*  so  well  for  his  life  ^     Away  with  him  I  he  has  a  &r 

*  miliar  under  his  tongue^;   he  speaks  not  o'God's 

*  name.     *  Go,  take  him  away,  I  say,  and  strike  off  his 

*  head  presently :  and  then  break  into  his  son-in-law's 
^  house,  sir  James  Cromer  ^,  and  strike  off  his  head^ 

*  and  bring  them  both  upon  two  poles  hither. 

All.  It  shall  be  done. 

*  &y.  Ah,  countrymen  I   if  when  you  make  your 

prayers, 

*  God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselyes, 

*  How  would  it  fere  with  your  departed  souls? 

*  And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  saTe  my  life. 

*  Cade.  Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command  ye. 

lEreunt  somej  with  Lord  Sat. 
^  The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a  head 
^  on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me  tribute;  there 
^  shall  not  a  maid  be  married,  but  she  shall  pay  to  me 
^  her  maidenhead  ere  they  have  it:  Men  shall  hold  of 

4  T^ae  hands  are  free  from  gniltleis  Uood^heddkig^  GuUUeu  is  not 
an  epithet  to  blood^hedaingy  but  to  blood.  Hiese  hands  are  free  from 
shedding  guiltku  or  itmocetU  blood. 

» he  shaU  die,  an  U  be  but  for  pleading  so  well  for  his  ^e.]  This 

sentiment  is  not  merely  designed  as  an  expression  of  ferocious  tri* 
umph,  but  to  mark  the  eternal  enmitj  which  the  vulgar  bear  to  those 
of  more  liberal  education  and  superior  rank.  The  vulgar  are  ahri^ 
ready  to  depreciate  the  talents  which  they  behold  with  envy,  and 
insult  the  eminence  which  they  despair  to  reach.    Stxevxhb. 

0 afamiliarffRdtfr  Ait  fof^gii^;]    Ayoimfior  isadsunon  who 

was  supposed  to  attend  at  call. 

7  -*—  sir  James  Cromer,]  It  was  WiBiam  Crowmer^  sheriiT  of 
Kent,  whom  Cade  put  to  death.  Lord  Say  and  he  had  been  pre> 
▼iously  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  both»  or  at  least  the  former,  con- 
victed of  treason,  at  Cade's  mock  conunission  of  oyer  and  terminer 
at  Guildhall. 
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<*me  in  c&piU;  and  we  cliai^  and  conmuind»  diat 
^  their  wives  be  as  free  as  heart  caa  wish,  or  tongue' 

*  can  telL 

<  Dick.  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside,  and 

*  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ?^ 

*  Cade.  Marry 9  presently. 
«  JO.  Q  brave  I 

lU'^efUer  Rebels,  'with  the  heads  ^  Lord  Say  and  Us 
Son-in^afw. 

^  Cade*  But  is  not  this  braver?  —  Let  them  kiss  one 

*  another,  for  they  loved  well,  when  they  were  alive. 
<  Now  part  them  again,    lest  they  considt  about  the 

*  giving  up  of  some  more  towns  in  France.     Soldiers, 

*  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until  night :  for  with  these 

*  borne  before  us,  instead  of  maces,  will  we  ride  through 

*  the  streets ;  and,  at  every  comer,  have  them  kiss.  — 

*  Away!  {Eatetmt. 

SCENE  VIIL 

Southwark. 

Alarum.    Enter  Cade,  and  aU  his  Babblement. 

*  Cade.  Up  Fish-street!  down  Saint  Magnus'  oomet ! 

*  kill  and  knock  down  !  throw  them  into  Thames !  — 

lA  Parley  somdedy  then  a  Betreat. 

*  What  noise  is  this  I  hear  ?    Dare  any  be  so  bold  to 

*  sound  retreat  or  parley,  when  I  command  them  kill? 

Enter  Buckingham,  and  Old  Clifford,  with  Forces. 

<  Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will  distur 

thee: 

9  — ^  take  up  commodUieg  upon  our  bills?]  Perhaps  this  is  aa 
equivoque  aOuduig  to  the  broum  tUU^  or  halberds^  with  which  ihe 
commoiiswere  anciently  armed. 
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^  Know,  Cade»  we  oome  ambassadors  from  die  king 

*  Unto  the  commons^  whom  thoa  hast  misled ; 

*  Andi  here  pronomioe  free  pardon  to  them  all, 

*  That  will  forsake  thee^  and  go  home  in  peace. 

^  Clif.  What  say  ye,  countiymen  ?  will  ye  relent, 
^  And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  'tis  offisr'd  you ; 
^  Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 

*  Who  loves  the  king,  and  wUl  embrace  his  pardon, 

^  Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say  —  God  save  his  majesty ! 
^  Who  hateth  him,  and  honours  not  his  &ther, 
'  Henry  the  fifih,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
^  Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 

^  JUL  God  save  the  king  !  God  save  the  king ! 

^  Cade.  What,  Buckingham,  and  Clifibrd,  are  ye  so 
'  brave?*— And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ye  believe  him? 

*  vriU  you  needs  be  hanged  with  your  pardons  about 
^  your  necks  ?  Hath  my  sword  therefore  broke  through 
^  Londom  Gates,    that  you  should  leave  me  at   tibe 

<  White  Hart  in  Southwark?  Ithough^  ye  would  never 
'  have  given  out  these  arms,  till  you  had  recovered 

*  your  ancient  freedom:  but  you  are  all  recreants,  and 
^  dastards ;  and  delight  to  live  in  slavery  to  the  nobSity. 
^  Let  them  break  your  backs  with  burdens,  take  your 

*  houses  over  your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daugh-^ 

*  ters  before  your  &ces :  For  me,  —  I  will  make  shift 

*  for  one ;  and  so  — *  God's  curse  light  upon  you  all  I 

«  jitt.  We'll  foUow  Cade,  we'll  follow  Cade. 
«  Off.  Is  Cade  the  Son  of  Henry  the  fifth, 

*  That  thus  you  do  exclaim  —  you'll  go  with  him  ? 

'  Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of  France, 

<  And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes  ? 

*  Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to ; 
<.  Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  Imt  by  the  spoil* 

*  Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends,  and  us. 

^  Were't  not  a  shame,  diat  whilst  you  live  at  jar, 

*  The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished, 

<  Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you  ? 

*  Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil. 
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<  I  see  them  iording  it  in  Lbndcn  streets* 

^  Crying —  ViUageoU  I  nnto  all  they  meet 

^  Better,  ten  thousand  base-bom  Cades  miscarry, 

*  Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy. 

<  To  France,  to  FVance,  and  get  what  you  have  lost; 

*  Spare  England,  fiir  it  is  your  nadve  coast : 

'  Henry  hadi  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly; 

<  (Sod  on  our  side,  doubt  not  (^victory. 

<  AIL  A  Cliffi>rd  I  a  Cliffixrd  I  we'U  Mow  the  king, 

<  and  Cliffi)rd. 

^  Cade.  Was  ever  fiuither  so  lightly  blown  to  and  firo^ 

<  as  this  multitude  ?  the  name  <^  Heniy  the  fifth  hales 

<  them  to  an  hundred^mischiefi,  and  makes  them  leave  me 

<  desolate.  I  see  them  lay  their  heads  together,  to  sur- 
^  prize  me :  my  sword  make  way  for  me,  for  here  is  no 
^  staying.  —  In  despight  of  the  devils  and  hell^  have 
'  throu^  the  very  midst  of  you  I  and  heavens  and 

<  honour  be  witness,  that  no  want  of  resolution  in  me^ 
^  but  only  my  followers'  base  and  ignominious  treasons^ 

<  makes  me  betake  me  to  my  heels.  lExii. 

*  Buck.  What,  is  he  fled  ?  go  some,  and  follow  him ; 
^  And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king^ 

<  Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  rewaid.  — 

^Exeunt  some  qfihem. 
'  Follow  me,  soldiers ;  we'll  devise  a  mean 
^  To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  long.  [JSmm/. 


SCENE  IX. 
Kenelworth  CasOe. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  and  Somerset, 
on  the  Terrace  of  the  Castle. 

•  K.  Hen.  Was  ever  kin^  that  joy'd  an  earthly  thitme^ 

*  And  could  conunand  no  more  content  than  I  ? 

*  No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 
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*  But  I  was  made  a  king,  atninemcmdisoU: 

*  Was  never  subject  longed  to  be  a  kmg, 

*  As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject. 

Enier  Buckingham  and  Cuffobd. 

•  Buck.  Health,  and  glad  tidmgs,  to  your  majesty ! 

•  K  Hen.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor  Cade 

surprized? 

*  Or  is  he  but  retired  to  make  him  strong  ? 

EtdeTj  bebm,  a  great  number  of  Cabe'^  FoIUmerSj  wHh 
Halters  about  their  Necks. 

<  Gif.  He's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do  yield; 

<  And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  ned^ 

*  Expect  your  highness'  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 

<  K.  Hen.   Then,   heaven,   set  ope  thy  everlasting 

gates, 

<  To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise  !  — 
^  Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeem'd  your  lives, 

*  And  show'd  how   well  you   love  your  prince  and 

country; 

<  Continue  still  in  thb  so  good  a  mind, 

<  And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate^ 

*  Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind : 

*  And  so,  with  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  all, 

*  I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 
AIL  God  save  the  king !  God  save  the  king ! 

Enier  a  Messenger. 

•  Mess.  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised, 

*  The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland: 

*  And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 

*  Of  gaUowglasses,  and  stout  kernes,^ 

*  Is  mftr^^iTig  hitherward  in  proud  array ; 

fl  Cy  gaUowgUflses,  and  itoui  kernes,]  Thew  were  two  orders  of 
foot^soldiers  aoiong  Uie  Irish. 
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*  And  still  prodameth,  as  he  eomes  along, 

*  His  anns  are  only  to  lemoye  from  tbee 

<  The  duke  of  £kxnenet»  whom  he  terms  a  trailor. 

*  £  Hen.   Thus  stands  my  state,  'twixt  Cade  and 

.Yorkdlstiress'd; 

*  Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  'scap'd  a  tempest, 

*  Is  straightway  cahn'df  and  bowled  witili  a  pirate : 

*  But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispers'd ; 

*  And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him*  — 

*  I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  forth  and  meet  him : 

*  And  ask  him,  what's  the  reason  of  these  arms. 

*  Tell  him,  I'll  send  duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower;  — 

*  And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither, 

*  Until  his  army  be  dismissed  from  him. 

*  Som.  My  lord, 

*  I'll  yidid  myself  to  prison  willingly, 

*  Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  countiy  good. 

*  XL  Hen.  In  any  case,  be  not  too  rough  in  terms ; 

*  For  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  language. 

*  Buck.  1  will,  my  lord;  and  doubt  not  so  to  deal, 

*  As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good. 

*  IL  Hen.  Come,  wife,  lef  s  in,  and  learn  to  govern 

better; 

*  For  yet  may  England  curse  my  wretched  reign. 

^Exewu. 

SCENE  X. 

Kent     Iden'^  Garden.  ^ 

Enter  Cade. 

*  Cade.  Fye  on  ambition  !  fye  on  myself;  that  have 

*  a  sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  fiunish  !  These  five  days 

*  have  I  hid  me  in  these  woods ;  and  durst  not  peep 

t  —  "  calm"  —  Maloke. 

1  Kent.    Fden*$  Gar^n.]  This  Iden  was  the  new  theriff  of  Kent, 
who  had  followed  Cade  from  Rochester. 
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*  out»  fi>r  all  the  country  is  lay^d  for  me;  but  now  I  am 

*  so  hungry,  that  if  I  might  have  a  lease  of  my  life  for 

*  a  thousand  years,  I  could  stay  no  longer.   Wherefore, 

*  on  a  brick-wall  have  I  climbed  into  this  garden ;  *  to 

*  see  if  I  can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet  anodier  while, 

*  which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot 

*  weather.    And,  I  think,  this  word  sallet  was  bom  to 

*  do  me  good :  for,  many  a  tim^  but  for  a  sallet, '  my 

*  brain-pan^  had  been  clc^  with  a  btown  bill ;  and  many - 

*  a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely  marching,  it 

*  hath  served  me  instead  of  a  quart  pot  to  driiik  in ; 

*  And  now  the  word  sallet  must  serve  me  to  feed  on* 

Enter  Iden,  mtk  Servants. 

*  Iden.  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  the  court, 
<  And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these  ? 

^  This  small  inheritance,  my  fether  left  me, 
^  Contenteth  me,  and  is  worth  a  monarchy. 
^  I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning; 

*  Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  envy; 
'  Sufficeth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  state^ 

^  And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  fix>m  my  gate. 
^  Cade.  Here's  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seize  me 

*  for  a  stray,  for  entering  his  fee-simple  without  leave. 
^  Ah,  villain,  thou  wilt  betray  me,  and  get  a  thousand 

*  crowns  of  the  king  for  carrying  my  head  to  him;  but 
'  I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  my 
^  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part 

*  Iden,  Why,  rude  companion,  whatsoe'er  thou  be, 
'  I  know  thee  not ;  Why  then  should  I  betray  thee  ? 
^  Is't  not  enough,  to  break  into  my  garden, 

*  And,  like  a  tihief,  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 

*  Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner, 

*  But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  terms  ? 

Cade.  Brave  the^?  ay,  by  die  best  blood  that  ever 

i hut  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan,  &&]  A  quibble  from  udutf 

Fr. ;  as  an  helmet  keeps  the  head  safe. 

VOL.  V.  G  G 
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WIS  broached,  and  beard  tliee  too.  Look  on  me  wdl: 
I  hare  eat  no  meat  these  five  da^B :  yet»  come  thoa  and 
thy  five  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  you  all  as  dead  as  a 
door  nail,  I  pray  God,  I  may  never  eat  grass  more. 

*  Iden.  Nay,  it  shall  no'er  be  said,  while  England 

stands. 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  &mish'd  man. 
'  Oppose  thy  stedfiut  gazing  qres  to  mine^ 
^  See  if  thoa  canst  out&ce  me  with  thy  looks. 

*  Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  &r  the  lesser; 

<  Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist; 

<  Thy  1^  a  stick,  compared  with  this  truncheon ; 

^  My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou  hast; 
^  And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air, 

<  Thy  grave  is  digged  already  in  the  earth. 

<  As  for  more  wordsf,  whose  greatness  answers  word% 

<  Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears. 

*  Ckide.  By  my  valour,  the  most  complete  champion 

*  that  ever  I  heard.  —  *  Steel,  if  thou  turn  the  edge,  or 
'  cut  not  out  the  burly-boned  down  in  chines  of  beef  ere 

*  thou  sleep  in  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  God  on  my  knees, 

*  thou  mayest  be  turned  to  hobnails.  [Theyj^f^'  Cade 
^falk.']  O,  I  am  slain !  fiunine,  and  no  other,  hath  slain 

<  me :  let  ten  thousand  devils  come  against  me,  and  give 
'  me  but  the  ten  meals  I  have  lost,  and  I'd  defy  them 
'  alL     Wither,  garden;  and  be  henceforth  a  burying 

*  place  to  all  that  do  dwell  in  this  house,  because  the 
'  unoonquered  soul  of  Cade  is  fled. 

*  Men^  Is't  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  monstrous 

traitor? 

<  Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 

^  And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead : 

*  Ne'er  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  fixnn  thy  point ; 

*  But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  aherald's coat, 

*  To  emblaze  the  honour  that  thy  master  got 

t  •*  Af  for  words/*  —  Maione. 
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•  Cade.  Men,  ferewdl ;  and  be  proud  of  thy  victory ;' 

*  Tell  Kent  from  me,  dhe  hath  lost  her  be^  man,  and 

<  exhort  ail  the  world  to  bd  cowards ;  ^r  I,  that  never 

*  feared  any,  am  vanquished  by  fiunine,  not  by  valour. 

•  Iden.  How  much  thou  wrongest  me®,  heaven,  be  my 

judge. 

*  Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare  thee ! 

*  And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sword, 

*  So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  helL^ 

<  Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 

<  Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave, 

*  And  th«%  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head ; 

<  Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king, 

<  Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upcm. 

[£rrV,  dragging  ctd  the  Body. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  -^  The  mme.    Fields  between  Dartford  and 
Blackheath. 

The  King^5  Camp  on  one  side.  On  ike  other^  enter  York 
attended^  vaith  Drum  and  Colours:  his  Farces  at 
some  distance. 

*  York*  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to  daim 
his  right, 
*  And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head: 

9  Horn  mwk  thou  wrong U  me,]  That  is,  in  supposing  that  I  am 
proud  of  my  victory. 

4  Sowkhl^Imightth^mtth^MiJiokda^Scc.]  Nottodvrett  upon 
the  wickedness  of  &is  horrid  wish,  with  which  Iden  debves  hb  cha- 
racter, the  whole  speech  i»  wild  and  confused.  To  draw  a  man  by 
the  heels,  headlong,  is  somewhat  difficult ;  nor  can  I  discover  bow 
the  dunghill  would  be  his  grave,  if  his  trunk  were  left  to  be  f^d 
upon  by  crows.  These  I  conceive  not  to  be  the  faults  of  corruption 
but  negligence,  and  therefore  do  not  attempt  correction.    Johnson. 

6G  2 
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'  Ring,  bellsy  aloud;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright; 

'  To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 

Ah,  sancta  majestas!  who  would  not  buy  diee  dear? 

'  Let  them  obey,  that  know  not  how  to  rule ; 

^,  This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold : 

'  I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 

*  Except  a  sword,  or  scepter,  balance  it,^ 
'  A  scepter  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul ; 

^  On  which.  I'll  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  France. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

*  Whom  have  we  here?  Buckingham,  to  disturb  me? 

*  The  king  hath  sent  him,  sure :  I  must  dissemble : 

*  Buck.  York,  if  thbu  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee  well. 

<  York.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,   I  accept   thy 

greeting. 
^  Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure? 

*  Buck.  A  messenger  from  Henry,  our  dread  li^e, 
To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace ; 

Or  why,  thou  —  being  a  subject  as  I  am,  — 
Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 
Should'st  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his  leave. 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court 

<  York.  Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler  is  so" 

great. 
O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with  flint, 
I  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms ; 
And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 
On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  finy !       r  Aside. 
I  am  fiur  better  bom  than  is  the  king; 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts : 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while. 
Till  Henry  be    more  weak,   and    I   more 

strong. — 
O  Buckingham,  I  pr'ythee,  pardon  me, 
That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while, 

* balance  it.]  That  i^  balance  my  hand. 
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*  My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  mdancholy. 

*  The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 
Ms  —  to  remove  proud  Somerset  irom  the  king> 

^  Seditious  to  his  grace,  and  to  the  state. 

^  Buck.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy  part :  ^ 

*  But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end, 

*  The  king  hath  yidided  unto  thy  demand; 

*  Hie  duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York,  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner? 
Buck.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prisoner. 
'  York.   Then,    Buckmgham,    I    do    dismiss    my 
powers.  — 

*  Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all ;  disperse  yourselves ; 

*  Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field, 

*  You  shall  have  pay,  and  every  thing  you  wish. 

*  And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 

*  Command  my  eldest  son,  —  nay,  all  my  sons, 

*  As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love, 

*  I'll  send  them  aU  as  willing  as  I  Uve; 

*  Lands,  goods,  horse,  armour,  any  thing  I  have 

*  Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

<  Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submission : 

<  We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness'  tent 

Enter  King  Henry,  attended. 

*  K.  Hen.  Buckingham,  doth  York  mtaid  no  harm 

to  us, 
^  That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

*  York.  In  all  submission  and  humility, 

*  York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

*  K.  Hen.  Then  what  intend  these  forces  thou  dost 

bring? 

*  York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  firom  hence;  * 

<  And  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel,  Cade, 

<  Who  since  I  heard  to  be  discomfited. 
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*  Iden.  If  one  so  rude,  and  of  so  mean  condition, 

*  May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 

<  Lo,  I  present  your  grace  a  traitor's  head, 

<  The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 

<  K.Hen.  Hie  head  of  Cade?  — Great  God,  how 

just  art  thou !  — 

<  O,  let  me  view  his  visage  being  dead, 

<  That  living  wrought  me  such  exceeding  trouble. 

*  Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew  him? 

<  Ideru  I  was,  an't  like  your  majes^. 

'<  SL  Hen.  How  art  thou  call'd?   and  what  is  thy 
degree? 

*  Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name; 

'  A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  kii^. 

*  Buck.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not  amiss 

*  He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  service* 

<  K.  Hen.  Iden,  kneel  down ;  [he  kneels.'}  Rise  if>  a 

knight 

<  We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks ; 

<  And  will,  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

*  Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty, 

<  And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege ! 

*  K.  Hen.  See,  Buckingham  f   Somerset  comes  with 

the  quem ; 

<  Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  SoMXRasT. 

*  Q.  Mar.  For  thousand  Yorhi  he  shall  not  bide  his 

head, 
^  But  boldly  stand,  and  front  him  to  his  fiice. 

<  York.  How  now  !  Is  Somerset  at  liberty  ? 

<  Then,  York,  unloose  thy  long^imprison'd  thoughts, 

*  And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
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*  Shall  1  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset  ?  — 

*  False  king !  why  hast  thou  broken  &ith  with  me, 
^  Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ? 

<  King  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  diou  art  not  king; 

*  Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes, 

<  Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a  traitor. 

<  That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown ; 

*  Thy  himd  is  made  to  graqp  a  palmer's  .sta£^ 

<  And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  scepter^ 

*  That  gcdd  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine) 

<  Whose  smile  and  firown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 
'  Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure« 

'  Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  scepter  up, 

'  And  with  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws. 

*  Give  place;  by  heaven,  lliou  shalt  rule  no  more 

<  Cer  him,  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler* 

^  iStMn.  O  monstrous  traitor  I  -^  I  arrest  thee,  York, 
^  Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown : 

*  Obey,  audacious  traitor;  kneel  for  grace. 

*  Yari.  Would'st  have  me  kneel?  first  let  me  ask 

of  these, 

*  If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man.  -*- 

*  Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail ; 

lEjnl  an  Attendant 

*  I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  toward, 

*  They'll  pawn  their  swords  for  my  enfranchisement 

^  Q.  Mar.   Call   hidier    Cliflbrd;    bid    him    come 
amain,  lExit  Buckingham. 

*  To  say,  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York 

*  Shall  be  the  surely  for  their  traitor  &ther. 

*  York.  O  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 

*  Outcast  of  Nicies,  Ekigland's  bloody  scourge ! 

*  The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth, 

*  Shall  be  their  &ther's  bail;  and  bane  to  those 

*  That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys. 
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Enter  Edward  and  Richard  Plantageyiet,  with 
Forcesj  at  one  sides  at  the  other,  mth  Forces  also, 
old  Clifford  and  his  Son. 

*  See,  where  they  come;   Pll. warrant  th^ll  make  it 

good. 

*  Q.  Mar.  And  here  comes  Clifford,  to  deny  their 

bail 

*  Oif*  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord  the  king! 

iKneels. 

*  York.  I  thank  thee,  Clifford :  Say,  what  news  with 

thee? 

<  Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look : 

^  We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifibrd,  kneel  again ; 

*  For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 

<  Oif.  This  is  my  king^  York,  I  do  not  mistake ; 

<  But  diou  mistak'st  me  much,  to  think  I  do:  — 

<  To  Bedlam  with  him !  is  the  man  grown  mad  ? 

<  K.  Hen.  Ay,   Clifford ;    a  bedlam  and  ambitious 

humour 

<  Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 

<  Clif.  He  is  a  tnutor;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 

*  And  chop  away  that  &ctlous  pate  of  his* 

Q.  Mar.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey; 
^  His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for  him. 

*  York.  Will  you  not,  sons? 

Edw.  Ay,  noble  &ther,  if  our  words  will  serve. 

<  Bich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons 

shall. 

*  Clif.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we 

here ! 

*  York.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so ; 

*  I  am  thy  king,  and  diou  a  false-heart  traitor.  — 

<  Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears, 

*  That,  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains, 
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*  They  may  astonish  these  tdl  lurkuig  curs ; 

*  Bid  Salisbury^  and  Warwick,  oome^  to  me. 

Drums.    Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  with  Forces. 

'  CUf.  Are  these  thy  bears  ?  we'll  bait  thy  bears  to 
death, 

*  And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 

<  If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

*  Bich.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 

*  Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld ; 

*  Who,  bemg  sufler'd^  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 

*  Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cxy'd : 

*  And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 

*  If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  lord  Warwick. 

*  CUf.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  lump, 

*  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape ! 

*  York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thorou^ly  anon. 

*  CLif.  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  bum  your- 

selves, 

*  HL  Hen.  Why,  Warwick,   hath  thy  knee  forgot 

to  bow? 

*  Old  Salisbury,  —  shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 

*  Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son  !  — 

*  What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian, 

*  And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  ? 

*  O,  where  is  fiuth  ?  O,  where  is  loyalty  ? 

*  If  it  be  banish'd  fix>m  the  frosty  head, 

*  Where  shaQ  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ?  — 

*  Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 

*  And  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood? 

*  Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience? 

*  Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it? 

0  CaU  hither  to  the  stake  my  tufo  brave  hearty — 
Bid  Salitbwy,  and  Warwick,  come — •]  The  Nevils,  earls  of 
Warwick,  had  a  bear  and  ragged  etaff  for  their  cognizance. 

7 ....—  Aftag  saftr*d — ]  Being  wSMA  to  approach  to  the  bear** 
fell  paw.  Such  may  be  the  ineaning.  I  am  not,  however,  sure 
but  the  poet  meant,  being  in  a  »tate  of  si^erance  or  pain.  Maloke] 
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*  For  shamfti  in  duty  bend  Ay  kaee  to  me^ 

*  That  bows  unto  Ae  gntve  widi  mickle  age. 

*  Sal,  My  lord,  I  have  consider'd  with  myself 

*  The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke; 

*  And  in  my  consdience  do  repute  his  grace 

*  llie  rigfatiful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat. 

*  IL  Hen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  all^pance  unto  me? 

*  SaL  I  have. 

*  IL  Hen.  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heaven  for  such 

an  oath? 

*  SaL  It  is  great  siny  to  swear  unto  a  sin; 

*  But  ffceBJbsr  sin,  to  keep  a  sinful  oadu 

*  Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 

*  To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man^ 

*  To  force  a  qK>tless  virgin's  chastily, 

*  To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 

*  To  wring  the  widow  fix>m  her  custom'd  right; 

*  And  have  no  odber  reason  for  this  wrong, 

*  But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath? 
Q.  Mar.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 

*  K.  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm  himself. 
^  York.  Call  Bucking^ian^  and  all  the  friefids  tiiou 

hast^ 

*  I  am  resolv'd  for  deaths  or  dignity. 

*  Clif.  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove  true. 
<  War.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed,   and  dream 

again, 
To  keq>  thee  firom  the  tempest  of  the  fiekL 

Cltf.  I  am  resolv'd  to  bear  a  greater  stonn» 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day ; 
And  that  111  write  upon  thy  burgonet,® 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  household  badge. 

War.  Now,  by  my  fiither's  badge,  old  Nevil's  crest. 
The  rampant  bc»r  chain'd  to  the  ragged  sta£^ 
This  day  Fll  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
(As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  shows, 

•  ..«.  hargmui,]  U  a  ielmet. 
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That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  stonn,) 
Even  to  affirigbt  thee  with  the  view  thereo£ 

dtf.  And  from  thy  burgonet  TU  rend  thy  bear, 
And  tread  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt, 
^  Despigfat  the  bearward  that  protects  the  bear. 

^  y,  Gif.  And  so  to  arms,  victorious  fiitfaer, 
*  To  quell  the  rdiiek,  and  thdr  'comiriioeB. 

Bick.  Fye !  charily,  for  diame !  speak  not  m  tpibe. 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jem  Christ  to^i^ht 

^  Y.  Clif.  Foul  stigmatick^  thatfs  more  than  Aou 
canst  tdL 

^  Rich,  If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  surely  sup  in  helL 

\E9ettniweoeraIbf. 

SCENE  IL 
Saint  Alban's. 

Alarums:  Exeuwms.    JBnier  Warwucsl* 

War.  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  'tis  Warwick  calls  I 
And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear. 
Now,  —  when  the  angiy  trumpet  sounds  alarm. 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  ^e  empty  air,  — 
Cliflbrd,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me ! 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifibrd  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 

Enter  York. 

*  How  now,  my  noble  lord?  what  all  arfoot? 

*  York*  The  deadly-handed  Cli£ford  slew  my  steed; 

*  But  match  to  matdi  I  have  enconi^er'd  him, 
'  And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 

*  Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  well. 

0  Foul  stignaitickj  A  ttigwutick  b  one  on  whom  nature  has  wt 
a  nwurk  of  defbnnityy  a  stipna.  A  sHgmatick  originally  and  pra- 
perly  sonified  a  person  who  has  been  bnuided  with  a  hot  iron  for 
some  crime. 
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Enier  Clifford. 

<  War.  Of.one  or  both  of  us  the  Ume  is  come. 
York.  Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some  other 

diace, 
For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 

War.  Then,  nobly,   York;   'tis  for  a  crown  thou 
fighfst  — 

*  As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day, 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassail'd. 

lExU  Wakwick. 
'  Clif.  What  seest  tliou  in  me,   York?   why  dost 
thou  pause? 

*  York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be  in  love, 

*  But  that  thou  art  so  fisist  mine  enemy. 

<  dif.  Nor   should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and 

esteem, 

*  But  that  'tis  shown  ignobly,  and  in  treason. 

*  York.  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy  swordt 
<  As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it ! 

*  Clif.  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both !  — 

*  York.  A  dreadful  lay.^ !  — address  thee  instantly. 

[TX^^A/,  and  Clifford  JaUs. 

*  Clif.  La  Jin  couronne  les  ceuvres.  [DiesJ^ 
^  York.  Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for  thou 

art  still. 

*  Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  wilL     {Exit. 

I  A  dreat^ullay/]  A  dreadful  wager;  a  tremendous  stake. 

«  Diet.]  Oar  author,  in  making  Cliilbrd  fall  by  the  hand  of 
York,  has  departed  from  the  troth  of  history;  a  practice  not  un- 
common to  him  when  he  does  his  utmost  to  make  his  characters 
considerable.  This  drcumstance,  however,  serves  to  prepare  the 
reader  or  spectator  for  the  vengeance  afterwards  taken  by  Clifibrd's 
son  on  Yoric  and  Rutland. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  this 
historical  play,  the  poet  has  forgot  this  occurrence,  and  there  re- 
presents Ciiflbrd*s  death  as  it  really  happened. 
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Enter  yow^  Clipfobd, 

*   y.  Clif.  Shame  and  confusion !  all  is  on  the  rout; 

Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 

Where  it  should  guard*     O  war,  thou  son  of  hell, 

Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 

Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 

Hot  coab  of  vengeance !  — Let  no  soldier  fly: 

He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war. 

Hath  no  self-love;  nor  he,  that  loves  himself. 

Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance. 

The  name  of  valour.  —  O,  let  the  vile  world  end, 

[Seeing  his  dead  Father. 
And  the  premised  flames^  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together  I 
Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 
Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease^  !  Wast  diou  ordain'd,  dear  &ther, 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve^ 
The  silver  livery  of  advised  age  ;^ 
And,  in  thy  reverence,,  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 
To  die  in  rufiian  battle  ?  —  Even  at  this  sight. 
My  heart  is  tum'd  to  stone :  and,  while  'tis  mine, 
It  shall  be  stony.    York  not  our  old  men  spares; 
No  more  will  I  their  babes :  tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire ; 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims. 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax. 
Henceforth,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity  : 
Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 


»  And  the  prevmed  Jiamet-^]   Premised^  for  sent  before  their 
time.    The  sense  is,  let  the  flames  reserved  for  the  last  day  be 
sent  now. 
■  4  7b  cease !]  Is  to  stopt  a  verb  active. 

5  _  io  achieve — ]  Is,  to  obtain. 

6  The  silver  livery  of  advised  age;]  Advised  is  wise^  experienced^ 
orcavHauSf  considerate. 
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*  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it, 

*  As  wild  Mede»  young  Abq^rtw  iMd  ;7 
^  In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fiune. 

^  Come^  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Qifibrd's  house ; 

IToking  up  tie  BoAf. 

<  As  did  .Slneas  old  Anchises  bear, 

'  So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders ; 

*  But  then  .Slneas  bare  a  Eying  load, 

*  Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.  [Exit. 

Enter  Richajlo  Puintagenxt  and  SowLi3LSxni^.Jighting9 
and  SoMBRsST  is  tilled. 

Sick*  Soj  lie  thou  there;  — 

<  For,  underneath  an  alehouse'  |Mdtry  ngn^ 
The  Castle  in  Saint  Alban's,  Somerset 

Hath  made  the  wijnrd  famous  in  his  death.  «—t 

*  Sword,  hold  thy  temper;  heart,  be  wrathfel  still: 

*  Priests  i»«y  fiir  enemies  but  princes  kill.  [ JSn/. 

Alarum:   Excursions.     Enter  King   Henry,   Queen 
Margaret,  etnd  Otkers,  retreating. 

*  Of  Mar.  Away,   my    lord !   you   are   slow ;    for 

shame,  away! 

*  K.  Hen.  Can  we  outrun  the  heavens  ?  good  Mar- 

garet, stay. 

*  Q.  Afar.  What  are  you  made  of?  youll  not  fig^t^ 

nor  fly : 

*  Now  is  it  manhoody  wisdom,  and  defence^ 

*  To  ^ve  the  enemy  way;  and  to  secure  us 

*  By  what  we  can,  whidi  can  no  more  but  fly. 

[^Aktrum  t^br  offl 

t  Am  wiA  Medea^  ftc]  When  Medea  fled  with  Jason  fixim  Col- 
chos,  the  murdered  her  brother  Absyrtiu,  add  cut  hit  body  into 
several  pieces,  that  her  fiiUier  might  be  prevented  for  tome  time 
from  pursuing  her. 

f  An  allusion  to  Jourdain*s  prophecy  in  Act  L  Sc.  IV. 
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^  If  you  be  ta*en,  we  then  should  see  the  bottom 

*  Of  all  our  fortunes :  but  if  we  haply  scape^ 

*  (As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  n^ect,) 

*  We  shall  to  Lmdon  get;  where  you  are  loVd; 

*  And  where  this  breach,  now  in  our  fortunes  made, 

*  May  readily  be  stoppM. 

Enter  tfow^  Clifford. 

*  Y.  Ciyi  But  that  my  heart's  on  future  misdiief  set, 

*  I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly ; 

*  But  fly  you  must ;  uncurable  discomfit 

*  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts.^ 

*  Away,  for  your  relief!  and  we  will  live 

*  To  see  their  day^  and  them  our  fortune  give: 

*  Away,  my  kird,  away  1  {Exeunt* 

SCENE  III. 

Fields  near  Samt  Alben's. 

Alarum :  Retreat*  Flourish :  tken  enter  Yobk,  Richard 
PLANTAa^£T,  W^otwiCK*  and  Soldiers,  with  Drum 
and  ColourSp 

*  York.  Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him ; 

*  That  winter  lion,  who,  in  rage,  forgets 

*  Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time  ;^ 

*  And  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,* 

*  Repairs  him  with  occasion  ?  this  happy  day 

*  Is  not  itself  nor  have  we  won  one  foot, 
*IfSalisbuffybeloBt. 

(  B^h.  My  noble  fother, 

*  Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse, 

s off  aurpreiefU  parti.]  L  e.  party.    Ttbwbitt. 

9 brush  t^Hme;]  I  a.  the  gradual  detrition  of  time. 

I gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth^]  The  hrow  of  youth  is  the 

height  of  youth,  at  the  brow  of  a  htU  is  its  summit. 
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«  Three  times  bestrid  himS  thrice  I  led  hhn  off, 

*  Persuaded  him  from  any  fiirther  act: 

<  But  still,  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met  him ; 

*  And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  houses 

*  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 

*  But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

•  Sal.  Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou  fought  to-day; 

*  By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all. — I  thank  you,  Richard : 

<  God  knows,  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live ; 

'  And  it  hath  pleas'd  him,  that  three  times  to-day 

<  You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. — 

*  Well,  lords,  we  have  hot  got  that  wiiieh  we  have :' 

*  'Tls  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled, 

*  Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature.^ 

<  York.  I  know,  our  safety  is  to  follow  them ; 

<  For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 

<  To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament 

<  Let  us  pursue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth :  — 

*  What  says  lord  Warwick  ?  shall  we  after  them  ? 

ffar.  After  them !  nay,  before  them,  if  we  can. 
Now  by  my  faith,  lords,  'twas  a  glorious  day : 
Saint  Albans'  battle,  won  by  fiunous  York, 
Shall  be  etemiz'd  in  all  age  to  come.  — 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets;  —  and  to  London  all: 
And  more  such  days  as  diese  to  us  befidl  I  ^Exeunt. 

<  Three  timet  bestrid  him,]  That  is,  three  times  I  saw  him  fallen; 
and,  striding  over  him,  defended  him  till  he  recovered. 

9  WeU,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  hatte;]  i.  e.  we  have  not 
secured,  we  are  not  sure  of  retaining,  that  which  we  have  acquired. 

4  Being  oppoBites  of  such  repairing  nature.'\  Being  enemies  that  are 
likely  so  soon  to  rally  and  recover  themselves  from  this  defeat. 
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The  action  of  this  play  (which  was  at  first  printed  under  this 
title,  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  duke  of  York^  and  the  good 
King  Henry  the  SixSk;  or^  The  Second  Part  of  the  Contention  of 
York  and  Lancaster,)  opens  just  after  the  first  battle  of  Saint  Alhans» 
[May  23, 1455 J  wherein  ^e  York  Action  carried  the  day;  and 
closes  with  Uie  murder  of  King  Heniy  VI.  and  the  birth  of  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  King  Edward  V.  [Noyember  4, 1471.]  So  that 
this  histoiy  takes  in  the  space  of  full  sixteen  years.    Theobald. 

I  hare  never  seen  die  quarto  copy  of  the  Second  part  of  The 
Whole  Comtention,  &c.  printed  l>y  FalenOne  Simmes  for  Thomai 
Wellington,  1600;  but  the  copy  printed  by  W.  W.  for  Thomas  Mil- 
lington,  1600,  is  now  before  me;  and  it  is  not  precisely  the  same 
with  that  described  by  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Theobald,  nor  does  the 
undated  edition  (printed  in  fact,  in  1619,)  correspond  with  thar 
description.  The  title  of  the  piece  printed  in  1600,  by  W.  W.  is  as 
follows:  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  ike 
Death  of  good  King  Henrie  the  Sixt:  With  the  whole  Contention  be- 
tween the  two  Houici  Lancaster  and  Yorke:  as  it  was  tttndry  Thnes 
acted  by  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Pembrooke  his  senrants. 
Printed  at  London  by  W,  W.  for  Thamat  MUXngton,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  Shoppe  under  St.  Peter^s  C^rdiin  ComewaUf,  1600.  Ota 
th»  piece  Shakspeare,  as  I  conceiye,  in  1591,  formed  the  drama 
before  us.    Malone. 

The  present  historical  drama  was  altered  by  Crowne,  and  brought 
on  the  stage  in  Uie  year  1680,  under  the  title  of  like  Miseries  ef 
CM  War.  Surely  the  works  of  Shakapeare  could  have  been  little 
lead  at  that  period;  for  Crowne,  in  hb  Prol(>gue,  declares  the  play 
to  be  entirely  his  own  composition : 

«  For  by  his  feeble  skill  *tis  built  alone, 
*^  The  divine  Shakspeare  didnotlayone stone,** 
whereas  the  very  first  scene  is  that  of  Jack  Cade  copied  almost  ver- 
batim fiKmi  1^  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  and  several  othera 
from  this  third  part,  with  as  little  variadoa.    Steevens. 

ti.«.  Cofnhill. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wale6,  hi%  Son.  ' 

Lewis  XL  King  of  France. 

J)uke  of  SoiiERSKT.  Dube  of  Eutsr.  1 

Eari  cf  Oxford.  Earl  of  North-  I  Lords  on  King 

UMBRRLAND.    EotI  of  WeSTMORE-  f  HenRY's  Stdc. 

LAND.  2x>rrf  Clifford.  J 

Richard  PiaANTagenet,  Duke  <f  York. 
Edward,    Earl   of   yisxi^    aftermardsy 

King  Edward  IV. 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  >  his  Sons. 

Gboboe,  qfierwards  Duke  of  Garencef     \ 
Richard,  t^iermards  Duke  of  Glocester,  J 
Dwi^^  Norfolk,         1 
Marquis  of  Montague, 

Lord  Ha8tino«, 

Lord  Stafford, 

Sir  John  Mortimer    1  ^^^^  ^  ^  jy^^  ^  York. 

Sir  Hugh  Mortw eb*  j 

Henry,  JBarZ^  Richmond,  a  YctttA. 

Lord  Rivers,  Brother  to  Lady  Grey.  iSr>.  William 
Stanley.  Sir  John  Montgomery.  Sir  John  So- 
MERYiLLS.  Ihtor  to  Rutland.  Mca/or  of  Yoik. 
Lieutenant  ^ihe  Tower.  A  NoUemam  TmoKBepers. 
A  Huntsman.  A  Son  that  has  kitted  his  Father.  A 
Father  that  has  killed  his  Son.  '- 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lacb^  Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  5/5^^  to  the  French  Queen. 

Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  and  King 
Edward,  Messengers,  Watchmen,  Spc. 

SCENE,   during  part  of  the  third  Act,   in   France; 
durit^  all  the  rest  of  the  Play,  in  England. 
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THIRD  PART  OF 

KING   HJENRY   VI. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  L  —  London.     The  Parliamen^Hoiae. 

Drums.  Some  Soldiers  qfYork^s  Party  break  in.  Then^ 
Enter  the  Duke  of  York»  Edward,  Richard,  Noa- 
FOLK,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  Others^  with  'white 
Roses  in  their  Hats. 

Warwick. 

I  WONDER,  how  the  king  escaped  our  hands. 

York.  While  we  pursu'd  the  horsemen  of  the  norths 
He  slily  stcde  away,  and  left  his  men : 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  NorthumberliLnd, 
Whose  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 
^  Gheer'd  up  the  drooping  army;  and  himself 

<  Lovd  Clifford,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  a»breast, 

<  Chared  our  main  batitle^s  front,  and,  breaking  in, 
<v  Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

Edw.  Lord  Stafford's  father,  duke  of  Buekingham, 

<  Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous : 
I  clef):  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow; 

^  That  this  is  true,  father,  behbid  bis  blood. 

[Shaming  his  bloody  SoDord. 

1  ThirdParl  of  KmgJSenry  FL]  This  play  is  only  dtfidedfinim 
the  former  for  the  convenience  of  exhibition ;  for  the  series  of  action 
is  continued  without  interruption,  nor  are  any  two  scenes  of  any 
play  more  closely  connected  than  the  first  scene  of  this  play  with 
the  last  of  the  former.    Johnson. 
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470  THIRD  PART  CfF  Act  I. 

Mont.  And,  brother,"  here's  the  earl  of  Wihslrire's 
blood,  [7b  YoKK,  fuming  his. 

Whom  I  encountered  as  the-  batflSes  joinTd. 

Bich.  Speak  thou  for  me,  a^d  tell  them  What  I  did. 
^Tkramn^  down  the  duke  ^Sok£RS£T^  Head. 

•   York.  Richard  hath  best  deserved  of  all  my  sons. — 
What,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset? 

Norf.  Such  hope  have  all  die  line  of  John  of  Gaunt ! 

Bidi.  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  king  Henry's  head. 

War.  And  so  do  L  —^  Victorious  priiiee  of  YotIc, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
I  vow  by  heaven,  these  eyes  shall  never  dose. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king,  .     . 

*  And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  i^  York ; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirsV 

York.  Assist  me  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and  I  will  \^ 

*  For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force, 

Norf.  We'll  all  assist  you;  he^  that  flies,  shall  die. 
York.  Hiank^  gentle  Korfqlkf  -r-  Stay  by  nje,  my 
lor4^;.r—    .  ^1 

*  And,  soldiers,  s^,  and  lodgje  by  me  this^ht. . 

War.  And,  when  the  kbg  comes,  ijSkx  him  no  vio- 


<  Unless  he  sed:  to  thrust  you  out  hySot^.       ^  ^ 

•  r<?ri.  The  q»een,,thi«.day,.h^r^  holas.her  par- 

liament, .  '  '     .    , 

•  But  little  thinks,  we  jshall  be  of  her  f?p»m)cil :    ^.  , 

•  By  words,  or  blows,  hfre  let  U3  win:Our  ^Aghjt   \, 
Bich.  Arm'd  as  .we;ar€;,  let's  ?tay  within  thjs.houfe. 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  b^  calPd,' 

Unless  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  be  king; 
And  bashful  Henry  depos'd,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by-words  to  our  enemies. 

*  York.  Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords ;  be  resolute ; 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 
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Scene  I.  KING  HENRY  VI.  471 

War.  Neitha*  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  hint  besti 
^  The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells.* 
'  rU  plant  Plantagenet^  root  him  up  who  dares :  — 
Resblve  thee^  Riehard;  dum  the  £^iglish  crown. 

[Warwick  leads  Yobk  to  the  Throne^  ixAo 
seats  himself. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henry,.  Clifford,  Northum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  Exeter,  and  Others^ 
with  red  Bases  in  their  Hats. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy  rebel  sits. 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state  I  belike,  he  means, 
(Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that&lse  peer,) 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  long.  •'— 
Earl  of,  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  fiither ;  «^ 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford;  and  you  both  have  vow'd 

revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  his  &vourites,  and  his  friends. 

<  North.  If  I  be  not,  heavens,  be  revenged  on  me  t 

Clif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn  in  steeL 

West.  What,  shall  we  suffer  this  ?   lef  s  pluck  him 
down: 
<  My  heart  for  anger  bums,  I  cannot  brock  it. 

K.  Hen*  Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  Westmoreland. 

dlif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  and  such  as  he ;  f 
Hie  durst  not  sit  there,  had  your  &ther  liv'd. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  fiunily  of  York. 

North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin ;  be  it  so. 

it.  l^en.  Ah,  know  you  not,  the  city  favours  them. 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck  ? 

Exe.  But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  they'll  quickly  fly. 

« if  Warwick  ihake  hU  hells,]  The  alliuion  is  to  fidcomy. 

The  hawks  had  sometimes  little  bells  hang  upon  them,  perhi^ps  to 
dare  the  birds;  that  Is,  to  fright  them  from  rising. 

t  *<  Patience  n  for  pdltroons,  such  as  he.*'    Maloks. 
H  H  4 
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£:J£9i.}Far  be  tke  thought  of  this  finm  Hemy's 
hearl,  ' 
To  make  u  shambles  of  the  pariiamentrhouse ! 
Cousiii  of  Exeter,  frowns^  woxda,  and  threvts^ 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use. — 

iJTkgy  advance  to  the  ebite. 
Thou  fisK^tious  duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne^ 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet; 
I  am  thy  sovereign* 

Yor^..  Thou  art  deceiVd,  I  am  thine. 

Ese.  For  shame,  come  down ;  he  made  theexluke  of 
York. 

York.  'Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom  was. 

Exe.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 

fVar.  £xeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown, 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

Clif.  "Wliom  should  he  follow,  but  his  natural  king? 

War.  True,  CMbrd;  and  that's  Richard,  duke  of 
York. 

<  £].JF£?ii.  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in  my  throne? 

*  York.  It  must  and  shall  be  so.     Content  thyself. 
fVar»  Be  duke  of  Lancaster,  let  him  be  king. 
West.  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lanciuster; 

And  that  the  lord  of  Westmoreland  shall  maintain. 

War.  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it    You  forget. 
That  we  are  those,  which  chasVi  you  from  the  field, 
And  slew  your  fiithers,  and  with  colours  spread 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 

*  North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my  grief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it. 

^  West.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy  sons, 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  FU  have  more  lives. 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  fiulier's  veins. 

^  Clif.  Urge  it  no  more :  lest  that,  instead  of  words, 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger. 
As  shall  revenge  his  death,  before  I  stir. 

'  War.  Poor  CUflTord !    how  I  scorn  his  worthless 
threats ! 
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Y&rJk.  Will  yoii}  vm  show  our  tide  to  the  crown  ? 
^  If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

K,  Hen.  What  ddehast  thou^  traitor^  to  the  crown  ? 
Thy  &ther  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York ; 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March : 
I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth, 
Wlio  made  the  Dai^hin  and  the  French  to  stoop, 
And  seiz'd  upon  thdr  towns  and  provinces. 

War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith  ^  thou  hast  lost  it  all. 

K.  Hen.  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I^ 
When^i  was  crawn'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 

Mich.  You  are.  old  enough  now,  and  yet,   methinks 
'   you  lose :  —  ' 

Father,  tear  the  crown  fi'om  the  usurper^s  head. 

Edw.  Sweet  father,  do  so ;  set  it  on  your  heiad. 

Mont.  Good  brother,  Ito  Yobk,]  as  thou  lov'st  and 
honour'st  arms. 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus« 

Bici.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king  will 
fly. 

York.  Sons,  peace  I 

K.  Hen4  Peace  thou  I  and  give  king  Henry  leave  to 
speak. 

War.  Plantagenet    shall   speak   first:  —  hear   him, 
-   lords; 
And  be  yoa  silent  and  attentive  too^ 
For  he,  that  interrupts>him,  shall  not  live. 

<  IL  Hem  Think'st  thou,  that  I  will  leave  my  kingly 
throne, 
Wherein  my  grandsire,  and  my  father,  sat  ? 
No :  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 
^  Ay,  and  their  colours  —  often  borne  in  France; 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sorrow,  — 
Stall  be  my  winding-sheet  —  Why  faint  you,  lords  ? 
^  My  title's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 

?  —  siik  — ]  i.  e.  since. 
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War.  But  prove  itf,  Henry,  and  ifaon  sludt  be  king. 
K.  Hen.  Henry  the  fourth  by  conquest  got  die  eraMra. 
Yari.  'Twas  by  rebellion  agfednsfc  his  king. 
K.  Hen.  I  know  not  what  to  say;  my  tide's  weak. 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  ad(^  an  heir  ? 
York.  What  then? 
^  K*  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king: 

<  For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lonk, 
Resigned  the  crown  to  Henry  the  fourth ; 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  hi& 

York.  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sovereign,  • 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce.  •    ^ 

War.  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  uitconsU'aili'd^ 
Think  you,  'twere  prgudicial  to  his  crown  ?^ 

Exe.  No ;  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his  crown,    \ 
But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  rdgn. 

K.  Hen.  Art  thou  against  us,  duke  of  Exeter  ? 

Exe.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me^ 

*  York.  Why  whbper  you,   my  lords^  aAd-aittwer 

hot? 
Ejce.  My  conscience  tells  me,  he  is  lawful  king.    ^ 
K.  Hen*  All  wiU  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  hkn; 
North.  Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  lay^st, 
Think  not,  that  Henry  shall  be  so  dqpos'd*  -  / 

^  War.  Depos'd  he  shall  be,  in  despite  of  alL      , 
North.  TThou  art  deoeiv'd :  'tis  not  thy  soudiem  poirer, 
'  Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent,  — 
Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud,  — 
Can  set  the  duke  up,  in  despite  of  me. 

Clif.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrongj 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence : 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  swallow  me  alive, 

<  Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  fkther  I 

*  K.  Hen.  O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive  my  heart ! 

f  Mr.  Malone  omits  But. 

*  '-'^^ prtjtidkkd  to  bu  crown  ?]  i.e.  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
crowD. 
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Y^i.  Henry  of  Lancaster)  resign  thy  crown :  ^ 
What  nmtter.ytoU)  or-  what  conspire  you,  lords  ? 

War.  Do  right  untt^lhis  princely  didce  of  York ; 
Or  I  wfll  fill  the  house  wkh  armed  men^ 
And,  o'er  the  chair  df  state,  where  now  he  mts,  ' 

Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

[He  stamps,  and  ike  Soldiers  shcfw  theinsdves. 

*  K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  mo  but  one 

word;-r-t 
'  Let  me,  for  this  my  lifeNtime,  reign  as  king. 

York.  Confirm'the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mme  heirs, 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'st.  ' 

IL  Hen.  I  am  content:  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 

Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  yobr  soil? 

War.  What  good  is  this  to  England,  and  himsdf  ?  - 

West.*  Base,  fearfiil,  and  despairing  Henry  I  ^ 

<  O^.  How  hast  thou  injured  both  thyself  and  us? 

Wnt.  i- cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 

North.  Nor  L 

CUf.  Com^  eoiisin,  let  us  tell  the  queen  these  news. 

*  West.  Farewell,  fidnt-hearted  and  degenerate  king, 
*  In  whose  ei^d  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 

North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  hoOs^  o(  York, 
<  And  die  In  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed !' 

CUf.  In  dreadfol  war  mafst  thou  be  overcome  ! 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandon'd,  and  despised  ( 

liBxeunt  NoKTHUBfBERLAKn^  CliffoKd, 
and  Westmoreland. 

*  War.  Turn  this  way,  Hehry,  and  r^ard  thehi  fiot. 
Exe.  They  seek  revetlge^  and  therefore  wilt  not  yield. 
K.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter  ! 

t  —  "  hear  but  one  word ;"  —  Maloke.  ^ 

^  They  seek  revenge^]  They  go  away,  not  because  they  doubt  the 
justice  of  this  determination^  but  because  they  have  been  conquered, 
and  seek  to  be  rerenged.    They  are  not  influenced  by  principle,  but 
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Wear.  Why  sboiikl  you  sigh,  my  lard  ? 

£  Hm*  Not  for  myself  lord  Warwick,  but  ny  scAi, 
Whom  I  umiaturally  shall  dbmherit 
But,  be  it  as  it  may :  — I  here  eatail 
<  The  crown  to  thee^  aod  to  thine  heirs  for  ever; 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  d^  war,  and,  whilst  I  live. 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign ; 

*  And  neither  by  treason,  nor  hostility, 

*  To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thysel£ 
York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will  perfomu 

\Oomviigfrom  the  Tkrone* 
War.  Ixmglive  king  Henry  I  — Plantagenet  embrace 

him. 
K»  Hm.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  forward 

sons  I 
York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reooncil'd. 
Exe.  Accurs'd  be  he,  that  seeks  to  make  them  foes ! 

[Sena.  Tke  Ijards.comejinward. 
/  York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord ;  Pll  to  my  castle*^ 
War.  And  FU  keq>  London,  with  my  soldieis. 
Norf.  And  I  to  Norfolk,  widi  my  foUowers. 
Mont.  And  I  unto  the  sea,  fiom  whence  I  came.  i 
[Exeunt  Yoek,  and  his  Sons^  Wakwick,  NobvoIs,' 
Montague,  Soldiers^  and  Attendants. 
*  K.HetK  And  I,  widi  grief  and  sorrow,  toihe  ooort. 

r 

Enter  Queen  Maroakbt  and  ike  Prince  ^  Waubs« 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks  bewray  ^  her 
anger: 
Fll  steal  away. 

K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I.  [Goifig. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me,  I  will  follow  thee. 
K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 

«  rU  to  my  catUc]     Sandal  Cattle,  near  Wakefield,   ia 

Yorkshire.     • 
7  _  bewray  —  ]  i.  c.  betray,  discover. 
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<  Q.  Mar.  Who  can  be  p&tient  in  such  extremes? 

*  Ahy  vratehedman !  Vould  I  had  died  a  maid, 

*  And  never  seen  thee^  never  boriie  diee  son^ 

*  Seeing  thpu  hast.prov'd  so  mmatoral  a  &tber ! 

*  Hathhedeaerv'dtDkwehisbiithrigfatthiis? 

*  Had'st  thou  but  lov'd  faim  half  so  wdl  as  I ; 

*  Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  fot  him  once; 

*  Or  nourish'd  him^  as  I  did  widi  my  blood ; 

*  Thou  wouldst  have  left  thjr  dearest  heat1>-blood  there, 

*  Rather  than  made  f  that  savage  duke  thine  hbir, 

*  And'diamheinted  thiaeonly  60B.  .    *:         « 

*  Prince.:  Father^  you  cannot  disinherit  me : 

*  lf.yqu.be 'king,  why  shasdd  not  I  succeed  ? 

*  £>  Hen.   Pardon  me^    Margaret;  —  pardon  me, 

sweet  son ;  — 

*  Theearl  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke,  enforc'd  me. 

*  Q.  Mear.  Enforc'd  thee !  art.tbou  king)  and  wilt  be 

forc'd? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.    Ah,  timorous  wretch  ! 
Than. ha^t  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me; 
^  And  given  nnto  the  house  of  Ybrk  sudi  head, 

*  As  thou  shflk  reign  but  hy  tbdbr  suffiBTance.    . 

*  To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 

*  What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy.sepidchie,  * 

*  And  creep  into  it  ftp  before  thy  time  ? 

*  Warwick  i&  diancellor,  and  dw  lord  of  Calais; 
Stem  Fdulconbridge  ccmunands  the  narrow  seas ; 
The  duke  is  made  profeecfcor  of  the  i^alm ; 

*  And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safe?  •  such  safety  finds 

*  The  trembling  lamb,  environed  with  wolves. 

*  Had  I  been  there,  which  am  isilly  woman, 

*  The  soldien  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes, 

t  **  Rather  than  have  made'*  —  Malo»b. 

«  What  it  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulture,]  The  queen's  reproach  is 
founded  on  a  position  long  recdved  ambng  poHtidans,  that  Ae  loss 
of  a  king's  power  is  soon  followed  by  loss  of  Hfc.  * 
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*  Before  I  vould  have  granted  to  that  act 

*  But  thou  prefierr'st  thy  life  before  thuie  honour : 

*  And,  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myseli^ 

<  Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed, 

<  Until  that  act  of  parliamrat  be  repealed, 

*  Whereby  my  son  b  dbinherited. 

The  northern  lords,  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours. 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread : 

*  And  spread  they  shall  be;  to  thy  foul  disgrace, 
'  And  utter  rum  of  the  house  of  YoA. 

<  Thus  do  I  leave  thee :  —  Come,  son,  let's  away ; 

<  Our  army's  ready ;  come,  we'll  afber  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me  speak. 
Q.  Mar.  Thouhast  spoke  too  much  already ;  get  thee 

gone. 
IC  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with  me? 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 
Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  from  the  field, 
m  see  your  grace:  till  then,  I'll  follow  hen 

Q.  Mar.  Come,  son,  away ;  we  may  not  linger  thus. 
[Exeunt  Queen  Margaret,  and  Ae  Prioce. 
<  jKl.  Hen.  Pooat  queen !  how  love  to  me,  and  to  her 
son, 

*  Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  xpge! 

*  Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hatefol  duke; 

*  Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire^ 

*  Will  cost  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 

*  Ture  on  the  flesh  of  me^  and  of  my  son! 

*  The  loss  of  tho^  three  lords^  torments  my  heart: 

*  I'll  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  &ir ;  —   i 

*  Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  measengei^ 

*  Exe.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 

lExewU. 

9  Tire  on  tkejiesh  of  me;}  To  tire  is  to  fasten^  to  fix  the  talons, 
from  the  French  iirer;  or  rather,  to  peek. 

I those  three  hrds  — ]    That  is,  of  Northumbarland,  West' 

moreland,  and  Clifford,  who  had  left  hhn  in  disgust. 
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SCENE  U. 
A  Boom  in  Sandal  Castle^  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Edward,  Richard,  and  Montague. 

*  Bich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me  leaver 
Edw.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 

Mont.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York. 

*  York.  Why,hownow,  sons  and  brother,  at  a  strife? 

*  "What  is  your  quarrel?  how  began  it  first  ? 

^  Edw.  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 
York.  About  what? 

*  Bich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace,  and  us; 

*  The  crown  of  England,  fiither,  which  is  yours. 

<  York.  Mine,  boy?  not  till  king  Henry  be  dead. 

*  Bich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life,  or  death. 

*  Edoo.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now : 

*  By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 

*  It  will  outrun  you,  fiither,  in  the  end. 

*  Ym'k.  I  took  an  oath,  that  he  should  quietly  reign. 

<  Edw.  But,  for  a  kingdom,  any  oath  may  be  broken : 

*  rd  break  a  diousand  oaths,  to  reign  one  year. 

«  Bich.  No;    God  forbid,  your  grace  should  be  for- 
sworn*   ■ 

<  York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  daim  by  open  war. 

<  Bich.  ITl  ptove  the  contrary,  if  you'll  hear  me  speak. 
«  York.  Thou  canst  not,  son ;  it  is  impossible. 

*  Bich.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment  *,  being  not  took 

^Anoathu  of  no  mmentA  The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  hereelnded 
byvcryderoicaWcwphiatry.  A  kwM  magirtrate  alone  has  the  power 
to  cx«A  an  oath,  bat  Ae  oath  dfirireB  no  part  of  Its  force  fern 
maflstrate.  Thepleaagainrt  theoWigrtbnof  anoalh  obl^  to 
mamtain  an  osurper,  takenfhmi  tMuntowfiilncMof  theoathiteelf  in 
the  foregoing  play,  waa  rational  and  juat. 
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<  Before  a  true  and  lawfiil  m8gistrate» 

*  That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears : 
^  Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place; 

^  Then,  seeing  ^twas  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 
^  Your  oathf  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 
'  Therefore,  to  arms.    *  And,  &ther,  do  but  think, 
^  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown ; 

*  Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 

*  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy  • 

*  Why  do  we  linger  thus  ?    I  cannot  rest, 

*  Until  the  white  rose^  that  I  wear,  be  died 

*  Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

•  York.  Richard,  enough ;  I  will  be  Idng^  or  die.  — 

<  Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London  presently, 

<  And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise.  — 

<  Thou,  Richard,  shalt  unto  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

<  And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent 

'  You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentish  men  will  willingly  rise : 

*  In  them  I  trust;  for  they  are  soldiers, 

^  Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit.  — 

*  While  you  are  thus  employ'd,  what  resteth  more, 
'  But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise ; 

*  And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift, 

*  Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  But,  stay;  What  news?  why  OHn'st  thou  in  suchpost? 
^  Mess.  The  queen,  wilji  all  the  northern  eails  and 

lords,^ 


9  TTie  queen,  wUh  all,  &c,  ]  I  know  not  whether  the  author  in- 
tended any  moral  Itistnietioiij  but  he  that  read*  this  has  a  strikn^ 
admonition  against  that  predpiban^  fary  whidbincn  often  uie  unlaw* 
M  means  to  do  Aat  which  -a  Httledelfljr  woald  pItt  bonettly  m  that 
jpower.  Had  York  staid  IaiC  afew  uoaieiits  he  had  saved  hia  cause 
from  t))e  Main  of  perjuty.    JouNaON. 

The  whole,  however,  is  avidatioiiofUstoiictnith. 
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'  Intend  here  to  besiege  ypuin  your  castle : 

*  She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men  ; 

<  And  therefore  6)rtiiy  your  faold^  my  Iprd. 

•  YarL  Ay,  with  my  sword.     What !  think'st  thou, 

that  we  fear  them  ? — 

<  Edwsrd  and  Richitrd»  you. shall  stay  with  n>e;.«^    < 

^  My  brother  Montague  shaU  poet  to  London :  -   • 

*  Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 

*  Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 

•  With  powerfiil  policy  strengthen  themselves, . 

•  And  trust  not  simple  Henry,  nor  his  oaths. 

•  Mont,  Brother,  I  go;  Til  win  them,  fear  it  not  : 

♦  And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave.         [^x//^ 

ErUer  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 


< 


York.  Sir  John,  and  sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine  uncles?  ( 
You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ; 
The  army  of  the  queen  meaii  to  besiege  us. 
Sir  John.  She  shall  not  need,  we'll  meet  her  iii  the  field. 

*  York,  What^  with  five  thousand  men  ? 
Rich^  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 

A  woman's  general ;  what  should  we  fear  ? 

lA  March  afar  offl 

*  Edw.  I  hear  their  drums ;  let's  set  our  men  m  order ; 

*  And  issue  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 

*  York.  Five  men  to  twenty  !  —  though  the  odds  be 

great, 

*  I  d6abt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 

*  Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 

*  When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one ; 

*  Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  tike  success  ? 

lAlarum.     Exeunt. 


VOL.  V.  I  r 
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SCENE  IIL 

Plains  near  Sandal  CasUe. 

Atarums :  Excursions*    Enter  Rutland,  and  his  Totor. 

^  But.  Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  their  hands  f 
Ah,  tutor  I  look,  where  bloody  Clifford  comes ! 

Enter  Clifford,  and  Soldiers. 

Cltf.  Chaplain,  away  I  thy  priesthood  saves  thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  tliis  accureed  duke. 
Whose  &ther^  slew  my  fiuher,  — he  shall  die. 

Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 

^  Jkit.  Ah,  Clififord !  murder  not  this  innocent  child, 

<  Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[Exit^  forced  off"  by  Soldiers, 
dif.  How  now  I  is  he  dead  already  ?  Or,  is  it  fear. 
That  makes  him  dose  his  eyes  ? — Til  open  them. 
.    ^  But.  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  deyouring  paws : 
And  so  he  walks,  imsulting  o'er  his  prey ; 
*  And  so  he  comes,  to  rend  his  limfa^  asunder."^ 

<  Ah,  gentle  QijBbrd,  kill  me  with  thy  sword. 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look. 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die; — 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath, 

Be  thou  revenged  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

dif.  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy;  my  fether's blood 
Hath  stopp'd  the  passage  where  thy  words  should  enter. 

But.  Hien  let  my  fiither^s  blood  open  it  again; 
He  is  a  man,  and,  CMbrd,  cope  with  him. 

dif.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and  thine 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me ; 
No,  if  I  digged  up  thy  fore&thers'  graves, 

«  WhimJMer — ]  L  e.  the  fiither  of  which  brat»  namdy  the  dnke 
ofYork. 
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And  hung  dieir  rotten  coffins  up  in  diains. 

It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart 

The  sight  of  any  of  die  house  of  York 

Is  as  a  fury  to  toiment  my  soul ; 

<  And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  linei 

*  And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 

Therefore  {^Lifting  his  hand. 

But.  O,  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death :  — 
To  thee  I  piay ;  Sweet  diflbrd,  pity  mef 

CSif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affivds. 

<  Rut.  I  never  did  thee  harm ;  Why  wilt  thou  slay  me  ? 
Clif.  Thy  fether  hath. 

But.  But  'twas  ere  I  was  bom. 

Thou  hast  one  son,  for  his  sake  pi^  me; 
Lest  in  revenge  thereof  -**-8itli  Ood  is  just^  — 
He  beas  misorably  slain  as  L 
Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days; 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  oflfence, 
Then  let  me  die,,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif.  No  cause  ? 
Thy  &ther  slew  my  bther ;  therefore,  die. 

[CLiFFoan  stabs  him. 

Rut  Diijaciantj  latidis  summa  sit  ista  tua:  /       [Dies., 

Clif^  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Flantagenet ! 
And  this  thy  son's. blood,  cleaving  to  my  blade. 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  diy  blood, 
Congeal'd  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both.     [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 
The  same. 

Alarum.    Enter  YoRi^. 

<  York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hatH  got  tlie  field : 
'  My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ; 

^  And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 

*  Tom  back,  and  fly,  like  ships  before  the  wind, 
'  Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hungry-starved  wolves. 

II  9 
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^  My  sons — God  knows,  what  hath  bechanced  them : 
But  this  I  know, — they  have  demean'd  themselyes 
Like  men  bom  to  renown,  by  life,  or  death. 

<  Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me ; 
And  thrice  cried,  —  Courc^e,  father  /  Jight  it  cut ! 

*  And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side, 
With  purple  fiiulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 

<  In  blood  of  those  that  had  encounter'd  him: 

*  And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did.  retire, 

*  Richard  cried,  —  Charge !  and  give  no  foot  <^ grcimd ! 

*  And  cried,  A  crown,  or  else  agloriom  tomb  ! 

*  A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  i 

With  this,  we  charged  again :  but,  out,  alas  ! 

<  We  bodg'd  again  ^;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 

<  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over^matching  waves. 

\^A  short  ^rum  within. 

<  Ah,  hark  !  the  fetal  followers  do  pursue ; 

'  And  I  am  feint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fory ; 

*  And,  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their  fiiry : 

*  The  sands  are  numbered,  that  make  up  my  life ; 

<  Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,    Clifford,  Northuhber- 
LAKD,  and  Soldiers. 

*  Come,  bloody  Clifford,  —  rough  Northumberland,  — 

*  I  dare  your  quenchless  fiiry  to  more  rage ; 
^  I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot. 

North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 

Clif  Ay,  to  such  mercy,  as  his  ruthless  arm. 
With  downright  payment,  show'd  unto  my  fether. 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick.  ^ 

York.  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring  forth 

»  We  bodg*d againi]^  ue.wehoggled^  made  had w  bun^img  woHt if 
miT  attempt  to  rally. 
s  "'—  ntxmtide prick.}  Or,  noontide  point  on  the  dial. 
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*  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all : 

*  And)  in  that  hope^  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven^ 
Scorning  whate'er  you  can  afflict  me  with. 

*  Why  come  you  not !  what !  multitudes,  and  fear? 
Clif.  So  cowards  fight,  when  they  can  fly  no  further ; 

*  So  doves  do  peck  the  Eicon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives. 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers. 

York.  O,  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once  again, 

*  And  in  thy.  thought  o'er-run  my  former  time : 

*  And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  &ce ; 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with  cowardice, 
^  Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fly  ere  this* 

CUf.  I  will  not  bandy  with  tliee  word  for  word ; 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one.    [Draw. 

Q.  Mar.  Hold,  valiant  Clifford !  for  a  thousand  causes, 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life :  — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  speak  thou,  Northumberland. 

Iforih.  Hold,  Clifford ;  do  not  honour  him  so  much, 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart: 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  te^h. 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 
It  is  war's  prize^to  take  all  vantages; 

*  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

{They  ka/  hands  an  York,  who  struggles. 
Clif.  Ay,  ay,  so  stnves  the  woodcock  with  the  gin. 
North.  So  doth  the  coney  struggle  in  the  net. 

[York  is  taken  prisoner. 
York.  So  triumph  thieves  up<m  their  conquePd  booty ; 
So  true  men  yield,  with  robbers  so  o'er-match'd. 

North.  What  would  your  grace  have  done  unto  him 

now? 
Q.  Mar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  Northumber- 
land, 


7 


It  is  wai^s  prize—]  It  is  the  estimation  of  people  at  war;  th^ 
led  opiiiioD. 


lettled  opiiiioD, 

J  I 
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Come  make  him  stand  upcm  this  molehill  here ; 

*  That  mu^t^  at  mountains  with  entstraiehed  anns, 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand.  — 

*  What !  was  it  you,  that  would  be  England's  king? 
Was't  you,  that  revell'd  in  our  paarliamoit^ 

And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high^eaosnt? 
Where  are  your  mess  of  sons,  to  bade  you  now? 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  George? 

*  And  whereas  that  valiant  crook*baek  prodigy, 
Dicky  your  boy,  that»  with  his  grumbling  voioe^ 
Was  wont  to  dieer  hJs  dad  in  mutimte  ? 

Or,  with  die  rest,  where  is  your  dar^g  Rutland  ? 

Look,  York ;  I  stain'd  dsis  napkin^  with  the  blood 

That  vaUant  ClifiiM'd,  with  his  rapier's  point, 

Made  issue  ftam  6\e  bosom  of  the  boy : 

And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 

I  give  thee  this  to  drythy  cheeks  withaL 

<  Alas,  poor  York !  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 

I  should  lament  thy  miserable  state.  - 

I  pr'ythee^  gn^^  to  make  me  merry,  York; 

Stamp,  rave^  and  fret,  that  I  may  singtmd  dance. 

What,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parch'd  thine  ^itraBs, 

That  not  a  tear  can  fall  ^or  Rtrtknd's  death? 

*  Why  art  thou  patient,  man?  thou  shoultPst  be  mad; 

*  And  I,  to  make  thee  mad ;  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Thou  wonld'st  be  fee^d,  I  see,  to  make  me  sport ; 
York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  crown.  — 

A  crown  for  York  i-^  and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him. 
Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on.  — - 

IPutting  a  peeper  Ctrmm  an  Us  Head. 
Ay,  many,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king  f 
Ay,  this  is  he  that  tock  Idag  Heniy's  chair ; 
And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir.  — 
But  how  is  it,  that  great  Plantagenet 

•  Tkatraughi--]  i.e.  That  reached.    The  ancient  preterita  and 
participle  paadve  of  rmrol. 

•  -«»^  Mil  napkin —]  A  napkin  ii  a  handkerchief. 
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Is  crowned fiosoQD^  and  broke  his  sdcnm  oath? 

As  I  bethink  me^  7011.  should  not  be  king5 

Till  our  king  H«ry  had  shook  hands  w^  death. 

And  will  you  pale^  your  head  in  Henrys  glory, 

And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 

Now  in  his  li£e,  against  your  holy  oath  ? 

O,  'tis  a  &ult  too  too  unpardonidde  i  -*- 

CMTwith  the  crown;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head; 

And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  timie  to  do  him  dead*^ 

(Mf.  That  is.my  office^  finr  my  fiuher's  sake.    . 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  stay;  lefs  hear  the  orisons  he  makes. 

York*  She-wolf  ^  France^  but  wwse  than  wolves  of 
France, 
<  Whose  tongue  more  poisons  dian  the  adder^s  tooth  I 
How  ill-beseoning'is itin  <hy  sex, 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazoliian  trull, 
^  Upon  their  woes,  wh<mi  fortune  captivates  ? 
But  that  thy  &ce  is,  visor-like,  unchanging 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush : 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st^  itf'whom  derived. 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  w^rtthou  notshame- 


Thy  &ther  bears  the  type^  of  king  of  Nafdes, 

Of  both  theSicils,  and  Jerusalem; 

Yet  not  so  wealAy  as  an  En^h  yeoman. 

Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult? 

It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen; 

Unless  the  adage  mitst  be  verified,  ->» 

That  beggars,  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death. 

'Tls  beauly,  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud; 

But,  God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small : 

'Tis  virtue,  that  doth  make  them  most  admired; 

The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at : 

>  And  ipitf  yoH  pale]  i^  e.  Impale^  encirde  with  a  crowo. 

« todoMmdead.]  Tokillhim. 

9  the  type—]  i.e.  the  dutioguishing  mark;  an  obsolete  use  of 
the  word 

II  4 
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'Tis  governments  that  makes  them  seem  divine  ;^ 

The  want  therecrf*  makes  thee  abomiiiid>le: 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good, 

As  the  antipodes  are  unto  us. 

Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion.^ 

O,  tiger's  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide ! 

How  could'st  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  chUd^ 

To  hid  the  fether  wipe  his  eyes  widial, 

And  yet  be  seen  tp  bear  a  woman's  face? 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible; 

*  Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

<  Bid'st  thou  me  rage  ?  why  now  dion  hast  thy  wish: 

^  Would'st  have  me  weep?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy  will; 
^  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers. 
And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins* 
These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies ; 
^  And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death,  -— 

<  'Gainst  thee,  fell  Clifford,  —and  thee,  false  Fiench. 

woman. 
North*  Beshrew  me»  but  his  passions  move  me  so^ 
That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  firom  tears. 

York.  Thfit  &»  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touch'd^  would  not  have  stain'd  with 

blood: 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable^  -^ 
O,  ten  times  more,  —  than  tygers  of  Hyrcania.  -^ 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears : 
This  doth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy. 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  (^this : 

IHe  gives  back  tie  Handkerckiefi 
And,  if  thou  tell'st  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears; 

4  *Tii  government,  that  mo^ef  them  ieem  divhie;]  CUmemmeiU 
in  the  language  of  that  time,  ngnifted  evenneM  of  temper,  aad  de! 
cency  of  manners.    Johnson. 

i  .—^  septenirhn.]  I  e.  the  north.    SeptetUrio,  Lat. 
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Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fiist-falling  tears. 

And  say,  — Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed  I 

There,  take  the  crowii)  and,  with  the  crown,  my  curse ; 

And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee, 

As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too.  cruel  hand  I  — 

Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world ; 

My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads  I 

North.  Had  he  been  slaughterman  to  all  my  kin, 
<  I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him, 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  Northumber- 
land? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all. 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 

Clif.  Here's  for  my  oath,  here's  for  my  father's  death. 

{Stabbing  him. 

Q.  Mar.  And  here's  to  right  our  gende-hearted  king, 

[Staibing  him. 

York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  ! 
*  My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out  thee. 

[Dies. 

jQ.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York  gates; 
So  York  may  overlogk  the  town  of  York..  [Exeimt. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I.  —  A  Plain   near  Mortimer's   Cross  in 
Herefordshire. 

Drums.     Enter  Edward   and  Richard,  mth  their 
Forces^  marching. 

♦  Eiw.  I  wonder,  how  our  prineely  &ther  'scap*d ; 

•  Or  whether  he  be  'scap'd  away,  or  no, 

♦  From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  pursuit; 

*  Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  have  h^ard  the  i^ws 
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Had  he  heem  slain,  we  shmild  have  heaiti  the  news; 

*  Or,  had  he  'scap'd,  methinksj  we  riionld  ha^e  heard 

*  The  happy  tidmgs  of  his  good  escape.  — 

<  How  (axes  my  brother?  why  is  he  so  sad? 
Bich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 

Where  our  right  valiant  &ther  is  beoMne. 

'  I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about; 

'  And  watdi'd  him,  how  he  singled  Qiflbrd  forth. 

'  Methought,  he  bore  him^  in  tibe  thickest  troop, 

As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat: 

*  Or  as  a  bear,  encompassed  round  with  dogs; 

*  Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  diem  cry, 

*  The  rest  stand  aU  aloo^  and  bark  at  him. 

*  So  fiir^d  our  father  with  his  enemies; 

<  So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  fiither; 

*  Methinks,  'tis  prize  enough  to  be  his  son* 
See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  gdden  gates, 
And  takes  her  ftrewcJl  of  the  glorious  sun  1^ 

*  How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 

*  Trimm'd  like  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love  I 
Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns? 
Rich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun : 

Not  separated  widi  the  racking  clouds,^ 

But  severed  in  a  pale  dear-shining  sky. 

See,  see !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss. 

As  if  they  vow^d  some  league  inviolable : 

Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun. 

In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event 

*  Edao.   "Hs  wondrous  strange,  die  like  yet  never 

heard  of. 
I  think,  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field; 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Flantagenet^ 

0  Metkoughif  he  bore  him  —  ]  i.  e.  he  demeaned  himsdf. 

7  Jmd  iaka  her  fareweilof  ikef^anou$mn/]  Aurora  takes  fiur  a 
time  her  farewell  of  the  ran,  when  she  diwniiitfs  him  to  hit  dinnial 
conne. 

•  —- -  the  racking  c&mmCt J  u  e.  the  douds  in  rapid,  tumultuary 
motion. 
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<  Each  one  alfeadyblazu^  by  omr  meeds,  ^ 
Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  together, 
*  And  over-shine  the  earth,  as  this  die  world* 

<  Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fiur  shining  suns. 

*  Bich.  Nay,  bear  three  dauj^ters;  — by  your  leave 

I  sp^Ji:  it, 
^  You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

<  But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretel 

<  Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ? 
Mess.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woful  looker  o% 

When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain, 

*  Your  princely  &ther,  and  my  loving  lord. 

*  Edw.  P,  speak  no  more^ !   for  I  have  heard  too 

much. 
<  BkJu  Say  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  all. 
^  Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ; 

*  And  stood  against  them,  as  the  hope  of  Troy  ^ 

*  Against  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  enter'd  Troy. 

*  But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds ; 

<  And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 

<  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 

<  By  many  hands  your  fiuher  was  subdu'd ; 

*  But  only  slaughter'd  by  the  ireful  aim 

<  Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen : 

'  Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke,  in  high  despite; 
'  Laugh'd  in  his  fiice ;  and,  when  with  grief  he  wept, 

*  The  ruthless  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 

<  A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 

*  Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain : 

9  — «— ^teM^6yoflfrmeed8»]  JtfM  here  means  meri^. 
'     >  Oy  tpeak  no  morel]  The  generous  tenderaeai  of  Edward^  and 
savage  fortitude  of  Richard,  are  well  distingidshed  fay  their  different 
reception  of  thor  father's  death.    Johnson. 

« the  hope  of  Trojf^]  Hector. 
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*  And,  after  nuuty  scorns,  muiy  foul  taunts, 

*  They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
^  They  set  the  same;  and  there  it  doth  remain^ 

*  The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 

Edw.  Sweet  duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean  upon ; 
}  Now  thou  art  gone,  we  haye  no  staff,  no  stay  I  — 

*  O  Clifford,  boisf rous  Clifford,  thou  hast  slain 

*  The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry ; 

*  And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquished  him, 

*  For,  hand  to  hand,  he  would  have  vanquished  thee !  — 
Now  my  soul's  palaqe  is  become  a  prison : 

Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence  !  that  this  my  body 
<  Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest : 

*  For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again, 

*  Never,  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy. 

*  Rich,  I  cannot  weep ;  for  all  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heart : 

*  Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burden; 

*  For  self-same  wind,  that  I  should  speak  withal, 

*  Is  kindling  coals,  that  fire  all  my  breast, 

*  And  bum  me  up  with  flames,,  that  tears  would  quench. 

*  To  weep,  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief : 

*  Tears,  then,  for  babes ;  blows,  and  revenge,  for  me!  — 

*  Richard,  I  bear  thy  name,  I'll  venge  thy  death, 

*  Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it 

Edw.  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left  with  thee ; 

*  His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left. 

Rich.  Nay,'  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird. 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun : 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom  say ; 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

March.    Enter  Warwick  and  Montague,  with  Farces. 

War.  How  now,  fair  lords  ?   What  fare  ?  what  news 
abroad  ? 

*  Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should  recount 
Our  baleful  news,  and,  at  each  word's  deliverance. 
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Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh,  till  all  were  t<^, 

The  words  would  add  more  anguish  dtan  the  wounds. 

0  valiant  lord,  the  duke  of  York  is  slain. 

Edw.  O  Warwick !  Warwick !  that  Plantiigenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly,  as  his  soul's  redemption. 
Is  by  the  stem  lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 

fPar.  Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news  hi  tears : 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  since  then  befallen. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought,  ^ 
Where  your  brave  fitther  breath'd  his  latest  gasp, 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run, 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart 

I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 

Muster'd  my  soldiers,  gathered  flocks  of  friends, 

And  very  well  appointed,  as  I  thoi^ht, 

March'd  towards  Saint  Albans'  to  intercept  the  queen, 

Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along : 

For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised. 

That  she  was  coming  with  a  fiiU  intent 

To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament, 

<  Touching  king  Henry's  oath,  and  your  succession. 
Short  tale  to  make,  <**- we  at  Saint  Albans'  met, 
Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought : 
Bujt,  whether  'twas  the  coldness  of  the  king, 

Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen, 
That  robb'd  my  soldiers  of  their  hated  spleen ; 
Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success ; 
Or  more  than  common  fear  ctf  Clifford's  rigour, 

<  Who  thunders  to  his  captives  —  blood  and  death, 
I  cannot  judge:  but,  to  conclude  with  truth, 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went ; . 
Our  soldiers'  —  like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 

<  Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail,  — 

Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  firiends. 
I  cheer'd  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause, 
With  promise  of  high  pay,  and  great  rewards  : 
But  all  in  vain ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight. 
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And  we,  in  theni)  no  hope  to  win  the  day, 
So  that  we  fled :  the  kii^,  unto  the  queen ; 
Lord  George  yotir  brother,  N<M-fidk,  and  myself 
In  haste,  posthaste,  are  cmne  to  join  with  you ; 
For  in  the  marches  h^re,  we  heard  you  wiere, 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

<  Edw.  Where  is  the  dukeof  Norfolk,  gentle  Warwick? 
And  when  came  George  fix>m  Burgundy  to  Eof^iand? 

<  War.    Some  six  miles  off  ibe  duke  is  with  the 

soldiers : 
And  for  your  brother,  he  was  ktely  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
*  With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needfhl  war. 

Bick.  'Twas  odds,  belike,  when  vAliant  Warwick  fled: 
Oft  haye  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit^ 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 

JVar.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Ridiard,  dost  thou  hear; 
For  thou  shalt  know,  this  strbng  r^ht  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head. 
And  wring  the  awful  scepter  from  his  fist; 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war, 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Bich.  I  know  it  well,  lord  Warwick:  blame  me  not: 
Tis  love^  I  bear  thy  glories,  makea  me  speak. 
But,  in  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steielf 
And  wn^  our  bodies  in  black  mouiliing  gowns, 
Numbering  our  Ave-^Maries  with  our  b^ids  ? 
Or  shall  we  oh  the  hdmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  wBh  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say,  ^^  Ay,  and  to  it^  lords. 

War.  Wfay,tlRrefare  Warwick  came  to  seek  you  out; 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.    The  proud  insnltitig  qnieen, 
With  Qiffiml,  and  the  haii^  Northumbetland,  ® 
And  of  their  feathen  many  more  jmnid  birds, 

3  i...  hau^t  ybrihumberkmdy]  i.  e.  lyigh  npirited,  or  lisiighty. 
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Have  wrought  the  easy  meldiig  king  like  wax. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession^ 
His  oath  enrolled  in  die  parUament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  die  crew  are  gone. 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

*  Tlieir  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong : 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk,  and  myself 

With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  earl  of  March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 

*  Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenly  thousand. 
Why,  Fial  to  Lcmdon  will  we  march  amain ; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds, 

*  And  once  again  cry -—Charge  upon  our  fi^es  ! 
But  never  once  again  turn  badk^  and  fly. 

Rich.  Ay,  now,  methinks,   I  hear  great  Warwick 


Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day, 

'  Tliat  cries —  Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  sta^. 

Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will  I  lean; 
<  And  when  thou  fall'st,  (as  God  forbid  the  hour!) 
Must  Edward  fiill,  which  peril  heaven  forefend ! 

War.  No  longer  earl  of  March,  but  duke  of  York ; 
*.  The  next  degree  is,  EIngland's  royal  throne : 
For  king  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaimed 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 
^  Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head* 
King  Edward,  —  valiant  Richard,  —  Montague, — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 
'  But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 

*  Bich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard  as 

steel, 

*  (As  ihou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds,) 

*  I  come  to  pierce  it,  — or  to  give  thee  mine. 

*  Edw.  Ilien  strike  up,  dmns; — God,  and  Saint 

George  for  us  I 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.  How  now?  what  news? 

Mess.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word  by  me, 
The  queen  is  coming 'with  a  puissant  host; 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 

*  fVar.  Why  then  it  sorts*,  brave  warriors:  Lefs 

away.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
Before  York. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  MarqaAet,  tke  Prince  ^ 
Wales,    Clifford,    and  Northumberland^    tvitk 

Forces. 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town  of 
York. 
Yonder's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy. 
That  sought  to  be  encompass'd  with  your  crown : 

^  Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 

^  K.  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear  their 
wreck ;  — 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul.  — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  God  !  'tis  not  my  fault. 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow. 

Clif.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  tlieir  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that,  the  forest  bear  doth  lick? 
Not  his,  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  &ce. 
Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting? 
Not  he,  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on ;. 

♦  Why  then  it  sorts,]  Why  then  things  are  at  thcjr  should  be. 
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*  And  dov^  liill  )3eck)  in  tMfegiurrd  of  their  brood.      ^^ 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown, 

Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  browe  : 

He,  but  a  duk^  would  have  his  son  a  king, 

And  raise  his  isslie,  like  a  loving  sire ; 

ThM,  being  a  king,  bless'd  with  a  goodly  son, 

Didst  yield  consent  to  dirinherit  him, 

^  Which  argiied  thee  a  most  unloving  fether. 

Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young: 

And  though  num's  ibce  be  feariiil  to  their  eyes, 

Yet,  in  proteetionof 'Aieir  tender  ones. 

Who  hath  not  seen  theicn-  (^^  with  those  wings 

*  Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  with  fearfol  flight,) 
Make  war  tvitb  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  nest, 
Offering  their' dwn  Mites  in  their  yowig^s  d^nce? 
For  sham^  my  Uege,  make  them  your  precedent ! 
Were  it  not  pity,  diat  this  gdodly  boy 

Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  fatner^s  fault ;        '    •'• 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child,  — 
What  my  great-^andfaiker  and  gpandsire  got^ 
My  careless  fMer  fondty^  gave  away  ? 
Ahy  what  a  shame  were  this  I  Lo(^  on  die  boy; 
And  let  his  manly  fiace,  which  {ta-oiBi6eth   -. 
Suoces3ftil  fortune,  .steel  thy  melting  hea|t»  .  > 

To  hold  thii>e  oWn^  and  levive  tblpe  own  with  him. 

Ji:.  Hen.  FulJl  well  hath  QliiT^d  play^^  the  orator^  . 
Inferring  arguments. of  mig)Afty  force. 
<  But,  Clifford)  teU  me»  did'st  tlKm  never  bean  -^    . 
That  thingp  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success?^ 
Ajid  happy  always  was  it£>r  fl^at  son, 
Whose  fiuther^  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell? 

* fondly  —  ]  i.  e.  foolishly. 

^ didtt  thak  never  hear,*^ 

That  MngM  iil  got  And  ete^  bad  stuxeu  ?  &c.)  Thie  proverb  quoted 
by  his  majoa^  on  tbi»  occasion,  seenw  to  milit|ifte  directly  ft^iinst 
Ids  owD  argumenty  and  showsi  that  thin^  ill  got  might  have  good 
sttccess.    M.  Mason. 
7  IV^ote  father^  &c.]  Alluding  to  a  common  proverb : 

'*  Happy  the  child  whose  father  went  to  the  devQ,*' 
VOL.  V.  K  K 
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Fll  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  beliiiid; 

And  'would,  my  &dier  had  left  me  no  more ! 

For  all  die  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate, 

'  As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep, 

^  Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. 

Ah,  cousin  York !  'would  thy  best  friends  did  know, 

*  How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here  I 

*  Of  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits ;  our  foes 
are  nigh, 

<  And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  fbUowers  fiuuL 

<  You  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  son; 

<  Unsheath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently**-- 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

£  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  akni^; 
And  learn  this  lesson,  —  Draw  thy  sword  in  right* 

Prince.  My  gracious  &ther,  by  your  kiiigly  leav^ 
I'll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown, 
And  in  that  quiurel  use  it  to  the  death* 

Off.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Enter  a  Messenger* 

Mess*  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness : 

<  For,  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York ; 
And,  in  the  towns  as  they  do  march  along^ 
Prodaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him : 

<  Darraign^  your  battle,  fer  they  are  at  hand. 

CUf.  I  would  your  highness  would  depart  the  field; 
The  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to  our 
fortune. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  diat's  my  fortune  too ;  therefore  Til  stay. 

Nartk.  Be  it  with  resolution  then  to  fight 

Prince.  My  royal  Mher^  cheer  these  noUe  lords, 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence: 
Unsheath  your  swoid,  good  &ther;  cry.  Saint  George! 

•  Darraign — ]  That  is.  Range  your  host,  put  your  host  in  order. 
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March.     Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard,  War- 
wick, Norfolk,  Montague,  and  Soldiers. 

*  Edw.  Now,  peijur'd  Henry!  wilt  thou  kneel  for 

grace, 

*  And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head; 

*  Or  bide  the  mortal  fcortune  of  the  field  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting  boy ! 
'  Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  Ixdd  in  terms, 

*  Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king? 
Edm.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his  knee ; 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent : 

Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke;  for,  as  I  hear. 

You  —  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown,  — 

Have  caus'd  him»  by  new  act  of  parliament, 

'  To  blot  out  me^  and  put  his  own  son  (n. 

<  Cltf.  And  reason  too ; 

Who  should  succeed  the  father,  but  the  son  ? 

*  Bick.  Are   you   there,   butcher?  —  O,   I  cannot 

speak ! 

<  Otf.  Ay,  crook-back;  here  I  stand,  to  answer  (hee, 
<  Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort 

Bick.  'Twaa  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,   was 

it  not  ? 
Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfy'd. 
Bick*  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the  fight 
War.  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield  the 

crown  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  Warwick  ? 

dare  you  speak  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Albaiw'  last. 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 

War.  Then  'twas  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  'tis  thine. 
Clif.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 
War.  'Twas  not  your  valouf,    Cliflbrd,    drove  me 
thence. 

K  K   2 
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*  North.  No,  nor  your  manhood,  that  durst  make 

you  stay. 

Bick.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently ;  — 
Break  off  the  parle ;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swohi  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Oif.  I  slew  thy  father:  Call'st  thou  him  a  child? 

Bich.  Ay,  like  a  dastard,  and  a  treacherous  coward. 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland ; 
But,  ere  sun-set.  Til  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 

IL  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and  hear 
me  speak. 

Q.  Mar.  Defy  them  then,  or  else  hold  close  thy  lips. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr*ythee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue ; 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileged  to  speak. 

Clif.  My  liege,  the  wound,  that  bred  this  meeting 
here. 
Cannot  be  cur^d  by  words;  therefore  be  still. 

Rich  Then,  executioner,  unsheath  thy  sword : 
By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolv'd,.^ 

*  That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

*  Edw.  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or  no  ? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day, 

That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  thou  yield  the  crown. 
War.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head; 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 

*  Prince.  If  that  be  right,  which  Warwick  says  is 

right. 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right 

Rich.  Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother  stands ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 

Q.  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire,  nor  dam ; 
But  like  a  foid  misshapen  stigmatick, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided, 

*  As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 

9  —  /  oiic  retolv%]  It  ii  my  firm  penuaaon;  I  am  no  longer 
in  doubt. 
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Rich.  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt^ 
Whose  &ther  bears  the  title  of  a  kin^ 
(As  if  a  channel  should  be  call'd  the  sea,)^ 

*  Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  extraught, 

*  To  let  thy  tongue  detect'^  thy  base-bom  heart? 

Edw.  A  wisp  of  straw  ^  were  worth   a  thousand 
crowns. 
To  make  this  shameless  callet^  k;now  hersel£  — 

*  Helen  of  Greece  was  &irer  far  than  thou,   . 

*  Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus  ;^ 

*  And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 

*  By  that  felse  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 

*  Hb  fether  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 

And  tam'd  the  l^ng,  and  made  the  Dauphin 'sto<^; 
And,  had  he  match'd  according  to  his  state. 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day : 
But,  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed, 
And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day ; 

*  Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for  him, 
^  That  wash'd  his-  fathei^s  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 

^  For  what  hath  broach'd  this  tumult,  but  thy  pride? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  oui;^  title  still  had  sl^t: 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gende  king, 
Had  slipp'd  our  claim  until  another  age. 

'  Geo.  But,  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy 
springs 

^  {Am  if  a  cbaanel  tAouU  be  oaffd  ike  tea^)]  A  ctome/^'in  our 
author's  time,  signified  what  we  now  call  a  kennel, 

*  7\>  let  thy  t&ngue  detect — ]  To  show  thy  meanness  of  birth 
by  the  indecency  of  language  with  ^Hiich  thou  Foalest  at  my  de-> 
finrmity.    Johnson. 

A  A  wiip  €f  i/ratir— ]  An  instrument  of  correction  that  aHgfat 
disgrace,  but  not  hurt  her.  A  wisp  was  also  the  punidmettt  % 
a  scold. 

4  To  make  thie  shamelest  callet — ]  CaUet^  a  lewd  woman,  a  drai^ 
perhaps  so  called  from  the  French  cakie,  which  was  i^sovt  of  head-v 
dress  worn  by  country  ^Is. 

»  Menelaus;]  i.  e.  a  cuckold. 

K  K   S 
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*  And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase^^ 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root; 

And  though  the  edge  hath  somethnig  hit  ourselves, 

*  Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike, 

*  We'll  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down. 
Or  bath'd  thy  grpwing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Eda>.  And,  in  this  resolution,  I  defy  thee; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  den/st  the  gentle  king  to  speak.  — 
Sound  trumpets !  —  let  our  bloody  colours  wave !  — 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grav^ 

Q.  Mar.  Stay,  Edvirard. 

EdxD»  No,  wrangling  woman;  we'll  no  longer  stay; 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to-day. 

jjExeuni. 

SCENE  HI. 

4  Fidd  of  Battk^  bd^m  Towton  and  Si^stm  in 
Yorkshire. 

Marum ;  Bxcurd<m$^    JEtiier  Warwick. 

*  War.  Forspent  with  toil^  as  runners  with  a  race,^ 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe: 
For  strokes  received,  and  many  blows  repaid^ 
Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strengthj^ 
^  And,  spite  of  spite»  needs  must  I  rest  awhile. 


» I..*,  file  mm  out  tunskme  made  thgf  spring. 
And  thai  thy  iummer  bred  us  no  mcreage,]  When  we  mw  thai  by 
teouriog  thee  we  made  thee  grow  in  fortune,  hot  that  we  leceived 
90  advanti^je  from  thy  fortune  flourishing  by  our  faTour,  we  thca 
resolved  to  destroy  thee,  and  determined  to  try  some  other  meaa^ 
though  our  first  efibrts  have  fidled. 

«  A  FUld  of  Battle^  &c]  We  should  read  near  Towton.  I%ak- 
speare  has  here;,  perhaps,  intentionally  thrown  three  diflmot  ao 
^ons  into  one. 
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Enter  Edward,  running. 

Edxo.  Smile,  gentle  heaven  I  or  strike,  ungentle  death! 
«  For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is  clouded. 
War.  How  now,  my  lord?  what  hap?  what  hope  of 
good? 

Enter  Oborge. 

•  Geo.  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair; 

*  Our  ranks  lire  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us : 

*  What  counsdi  give  you,  whither  shall  we  fly  ? 

*  Edao.  Boodess  is  flight,  they  follow  us  with  wings  i 

<  And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit 

Enter  Ricqard. 

«  Bich.  Ah,  Warwidk,  why  hast  thou  withdrawn  thy- 
self? 

*  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirs^  earth  hath  drunk, 

<  Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance : 

<  And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death,  he  ci^d,  — 

<  Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  fisur,  --^ 

*  Warwick^  revenge  /  broikerj  revenge  my  death  i 

*  So  underneath  the  belly  of  thdr  steeds, 

<  That  stain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking  Uood, 

<  The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost 

m    *  War.  Then  let  thie  earth  be  drunken  with  our 

blood:    • 
ril  kill  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly. 

*  Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  bere^ 

*  WaUing  our  losses^  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage, 

*  And  look  upon  ^,  as  if  the  tragedy 

*  Were  play'd  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  ? 

*  Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 

7  And  look  upon,]  And  are  mere  spectators. 

K  K    4 
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*  ril  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still, 

^  Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of  mine^ 

*  Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

Edw.  O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  widi  thine; 
^  And,  in  this  vow,  do  chaiti  my  soal  to  thine.  — 

*  And,  ere  my  "knee  rise  from  the- earth's  cold  &uce^ 

*  I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee. 
Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings ! 

*  Beseeching  thee  %  ^^  if  with  thy  will  it  stands^ 

*  That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey,  — 

*  Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope, 

*  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul !  — 

*  Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again, 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven,  or  on  earth. 

*  Bzch.  Brother,  give  me  thy  hand;  —  and,   gentle 
Warwick, 

*  Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms :  — 

*  I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  mdt  with  woe, 

*  That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 

'  fVar.  Away,  away !  Once  more,  sweet  lords,  fare- 
.  well. 

^  Gec.Yet  let  us  all .togc^ther  to  our  troops 
^  And  give  them  leave  to  fly  thfUt  will  not  stay; 
And  call  them  pillars,  that  willstand  to  us ; 

*  And,  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 
<  As  viotors  wear  at  the  Qljimpian  gamers : 

*  This  may  plant  courage  in  Uieir  quaUing.^  breasts  r 

*  For  yet  is  hope  of  life,  and  vi^ry«  -^ 

*  Fore^ow  no  longer  ^  make  we  hence  amaiB. 

«  Beseeching  theej  That  is,  beseeching  the  divine  power. 

9 qumUng  — ]  i.  e.  sinking  into  dej^tion. 

1  Fore-slow  no  longer;^  Toforesiew  is  to  be  dHatory,  to  loiter. 
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SCENE  IV. 
7^e  same.    Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Excursions.    Enter  Richard  and  Cliyford. 

^  Bich,  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  singled  thee  alone: 

*  Suppose,  this  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 

'  And  this  for  Rutland;  both  bound  to  revenge, 

*  Wert  thou  environed  with  a  brazen  wall. 

Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone : 
This  is  the  hand,  that  stabbed  thy  father  York ; 
And  this  the  hand,  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland ; 
And  here's  the  heart,  that  triumphs  in  their  death, 
And  cheers  these  hands,  that  slew  thy  sire  and  brother. 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself; 
And  so,  have  at  thee. 

iTheyJight.    Warwick  enters;  Cuf- 

VOTLDJUeS. 

*  Rich,  Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other  chase ; 
<  For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death.        lExamt. 

SCENE  V. 
Jnotier  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Henry. 

*  IC  Hen.  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  w«r, 

*  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light; 

*  V(^at  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 

*  Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night 

*  Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 

V  Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind ; 

*  Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  8elf-«ame  sea 

*  Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind  : 
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*  Sometime,  the  flood  prevails ;  and  then,  the  wind : 

*  Now,  one  the  better;  then,  another,  best; 

^  Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 

*  Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquered : 

<  So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  feU  war. 

^  Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down. 
^  To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory ! 

<  For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifibrd  tooy 

<  Have  chid  me  from  the  battle;,  swearing  both, 
«  They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 

<  *Would  I  were  dead  !  if  God's  good  will  were  so: 

*  For  what  is  in  this  world,  but  grief  and  woe  ? 

*  O  God !  methinks,  it  were  a  happy  life,  ^ 

*  To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 
So  many  hours  must  I  taid  my  flock; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest; 
So  many  hours  must  I  c6ntemplate; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fix>l8  will  yean ; 
So  many  years  ere  I  shall  sheer  the  fleece ; 
So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years, 
Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 
Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

•  _  methinkt  it  were  a  happy  Hfe,]  This  speech  is  mouinfbl  and 
softy  exquisitely  suited  to  the  diaracter  of  the  kmg,  and  makes  a 
pleasing  intefchange,  by  aflbndng,  amidst  the  tomnlt  and  honor  of 
the  battle,  an  unexpect^  glimpse  of  rural  innocence  and  pastoial 
tranquillity.    Johnson. 
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*  Ah,  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet !  how  lovely ! 

*  Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 

*  To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 

*  Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 

*  To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery? 

*  O,  yes  It  doth ;  a  thousand  fold  it  doth. 

*  And  to  conclude^  —  the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

*  His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

*  His  wonted  sle^  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

*  AH  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 

*  Is  fiir  b^ond  a  prince's  delicates, 

*  His  viands  spfurkliag  in  a  golden  cup, 

*  His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 

*  When  carej;  nustrust,  and  treason  wait  on  hun. 

Alamm.    Enter  a  Son  that  has  killed  his  Fatherly 
dragging  in  the  dead  BoAf. 

Son.  Ill  blows  the  wind,  that  profits  no-body.  — 
^  This  man^  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fights 

*  May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns: 

*  And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 

*  May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 

*  To  some  man  ebe^  as  this  dead  man  doth  me.  — 
'  Who's  this ?-^0  God  i  it  is  my  feth^s  h/a^ 

<  Whom  in  this  inflict  I  unawares  have  kill'd. 

*  O  heavy  times^  begetting  such  events  I 

*  From  London  by  Uie  king  was  I  press'd  forth ; 

<  My  father,  Being  the  earl  of  Wiprwick's  man, 

<  Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  master  ; 
'  And  I,  who  at  his  hands  reoeiv'd  my  life, 

*  Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him.  — 

^  Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did !  — 
And  pardon,  fiither,  foir  I  knew  not  thee  1  ~« 

^  EnUr  a  Son,  &c]  These  two  horrible  incidents  are  selected  to 
show  the  innumerable  calamities  of  civil  war.    Johnson. 

In  the  battle  of  Constandne  and  Maxentius,  by  Raphael^  the 
second  of  these  incidents  is  introduced  on  a  rimilar  occasion. 
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*  My  tears  shah  w^  awaj  these  bloody  marks; 

*  And  no  more  words»  till  they  have  flow'd  their  fiH. 
<  K.  Hen.  O  piteous  spectacle  I  O  bloody  times ! 

Whilst  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens, 

<  Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity,  -— 

*  Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee  tear  for  tear; 
^  And  let  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  ciyil  war, 

*  Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with  grief.  ^ 

Enter  a  Father  no/to  has  killed  hts  Son^  *^tb  the  BoAf  in 
his  Arms. 

'  Fath.  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me^ 

<  Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold; 

«  For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows.  — 

<  But  let  me  see:  —  is  this  our  foeman's  &ce? 

*  Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son !  — 

*  Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 

*  Throw  up  thme  eye ;  see,  see^  what  showers  arise, 

*  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart, 

*  Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart  \  — 

<  O,  pity,  Ood,  this  miserable  age  t  -^ 

*  What  stratagems  ^  how  iell,  how  butdierly, 

*  Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural, 

<  This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget !  — 

*  O  boy,  thy  fether  gave  diee  life  too  soon, 

<  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late  i  ^ 

«  And  let  our  heartty  and  eyes,  Hke  ekilwar^ 
Be  Umi  with  Uan,  andbreak  o^erehar^^d  loith grirf,]  Themeofei- 
ing  is  here  inaocuiatdy  ezpregsed.  The  king  intends  to  nay  that  the 
state  of  their  hearti  and  eyes  shall  be  like  that  of  the  kingdom  in  a 
ekfU  war,  all  shall  be  destroyed  by  power  formed  within  themselyes, 
J0HK8OM. 

*  What  stratagems,]  Stratagem  is  used  by  Sbakipeare  net  merely 
to  express  the  events  and  surprises  of  war.  —The  word  means  in 
this  place  some  dreatfful  event. 

s  O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  l^e  too  ioon,  Ac.]  Of  the  various  mean- 
ing^ pvea  to  these  two  linei>  the  following  seems  the  most  probehle. 
Had  the  son  been  younger,  he  would  have  been  precluded  from  the 
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K,  Hen.  Woe  bbove  woe !  grief  more  than  common 
grief! 

*  O,  that  my  death  woald  staj  these  iiithful  deeds !  — 

*  O  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity  !  — 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  &ce, 
The  firtal  colours  ct  our  striving  houses : 

*  The  one,  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles ; 

*  The  other,  his  pde  cheeks,  methinks,  present: 
Mother  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish ! 

*  If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 
Son*  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  Other's  deatlv 

Take  on  with  me^,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied? 

Fath.  How  will  my  wife,  for  slaughter  of  my  son, 
^  Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  How  will  the  country,   for  these  woeful 

chances, 
^  Misthink®  the  kbg,  and  not  b6  satisfied? 
«  Son.  Was  ever  son,  so  ru'd  a  fether's  death  ? 

*  Fath.  Was  ever  &Uier,  so  bemoan'd  a  son  ? 

«  K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king,  so  griev'd  for  subjects'  woe  ? 
^  Much  is  your  sorrow ;  mine,  ten  times  so  much. 
<  Son.  m  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my  fiU. 

\Exit9  with  the  Bo^. 

*  Fath.  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  winding- 

sheet; 

•  My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre ; 

•  For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'eir  shall  go. 

*  My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  fimeral  bell; 

*  And  so  obsequious  will  thy  &ther  be,^ 


levy  that  brought  him  into  the  field ;  and  had  the  fiither  recognised 
him  before  the  mortal  blow,  it  would  not  have  been  too  late  to 
have  saved  him  irom  death.    Henley. 

7  Take  on  until  me,]  Totake  cm  is  a  phrase  still  in  use  among  the 
Tulg8r»  and  signifies — topertitt  in  damorout  lamentation, 

•  MittMnk;\  i.e.  to  think  ill,  unfavourably. 

9  And  so  obsequious  wUl  t^  father  be,]  Obteqtdow  is  here  careful 
of  obsequies,  or  of  fujneral  fites. 
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*  Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more» 

*  As  Priam  was  for  all  hisvaliant  sons. 

rU  bear  thee  hence;  and  let  them  fij^t  that  will. 
For  I  have  murder'd  where  I  should  not  kilL 

C£nV,  with  the  Bodxf. 
^  K.Hen.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  widicaie, 
^  Here  sits  a  king  mcwe  wofol  than  you  are. 

Alarums :  Excursions.   Enter  Queen  Maroabst,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Exeter, 

«  Prince.  Fly,  fkdier,  fly !  for  all  your  friends  are  fled, 

<  And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull: 

*  Away !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 

•  Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord;   towards  Berwick 

post  amain : 

*  Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds 
'  Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight, 

*  With  fiery  eyes,  spaiUing  for  very  wrath, 

*  And  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  hands, 

*  Are  at  our  backs ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 

*  Ere.  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them : 

<  Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate,  make  speed ; 
Or  else  come  afber,  I'll  away  before. 

«  K.  Hen.  Nay,  take  me  widi  Aee,  good  sweet  Exeter: 

<  Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 

*  Whither  the  queen  intends.     Forward;  away! 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI.  ,,  .  ^. 


T^e  same.  ^^ 


A  loud  Alarum.    Enter  Clifford,  wounded. 

*  Clif.  Here  bums  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  It  dies,' 
Which,  while  it  lasted,  gave  king  Henry  light 
O,  Lancaster  1  I  fear  thy  overthrow, 
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More  than  my  bodjr's  pardng  wUh  mjr  soiiL 
My  loTB,  and  fear^  glew'd  n^any  friends  to  thee; 

*  And,  now  I  fidl,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt 
Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  mis-proud  York, 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies : 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  san? 
And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 

O  Phcebus !  hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Phaeton  should  check  diy  fiery  steeds. 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorch'd  the  earth : 
And  Henry,  had'st  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do^ 
Or  as  thy  fisMher,  and  his  &ther,  did. 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 

*  They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies; 

*  I,  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm. 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death, 
And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeds,  but  gentle  air? 

^  And  what  makes  robbers  bold,  but  too  much  lenity,? 
Boodess  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds : 

*  No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight ; 
The  foe  b  merciless,  and  will  not  pity; 

For,  at  their  hands,  I  have  deserv'd  no  pity. 

<  Hie  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 
And  much  effiise  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint:-— 
Come,  York,  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rest ; 

<  I  stabb'd  your  &thers'  bosoms,  split  my  breast 

ZHe/ainis. 

Alarum  andBetreat.  Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard, 
Montague,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

<  Edw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords ;  good  fortune  bids  us 
pause, 

*  And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peacefiil  looks.  — 
Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen ;  — 

*  That  led  calm  Henry,  thou^  he  were  a  king, 
^  As  doth  a  sail,  fiU'd  with  a  fretting  gust. 
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*  Comnuind  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves« 

«  But  thnik  jou,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  tftem? 

War.  No,  'ds  impossible  he  should  escape : 
For,  though  before  his  ftoe  I  speak  the  words. 
Your  brother  Ridiard  mark'd  him  for  the  grave : 

*  And,  wheresoe'er  he  is,  he's  surely  dead. 

[Clifford  groans^  and  dies, 
Edw.  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy  leave  ? 
Sick.  A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's  departing.  ^ 
Edw.  See  who  it  is :  and,  now  the  battle's  ended. 
If  friend,  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us'd. 

*  Rich*  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tis  Cliibrd ; 

<  Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  brandi 

<  In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth, 

*  But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 

*  From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  sfning, 

*  I  mean,  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

War.  From  offthe  gates  ofYork  fetch  down  the  head. 
Your  fetbei^s  head,  which  Qifford  placed  there : 

<  Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  die  roopi ; 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Edw.  Bring  forth  that  fetal  screech*owl  to  our  house, 
^  That  nodiing  sang  but  death  to  us  and  ours : 
^  Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threatening  sound,  ' 

<  And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

{^Attendants  bring  the  Bo^ forward. 

War.  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft:  — 
Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to  thee?^- 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life, 
And  fae  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 

Bich.  O,  would  he  did !  and  so,  perhaps,  he  doth ; 

*  'Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit, 

*  Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 

<  Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  fether. 
Geo.  If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eager  words.* 

c iXkeJ^e  and  deaUCi  deperting.]  Departing  for  separaiion. 

8  ^—^  eager  words.]    Sour  words ;  words  of  tmp&iiy. 
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lUeh.  Clifford)  Hik  tnercy^  and  obtain  no  grace. 
Eeho.  Cliflbrd,  repent  in  bootless  penkMce. 
IVar.  Clifford,  devise  excuses  for  thy  fitults. 
Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  llij  &iilt8. 
'  Bici.  Thou  didst  love  York)  and  I  lam  son  to  York. 
Edw.  Thou  pitied'st  Rutland,  I  will  pity  thee. 
Geo.  Where's  captam  Margaret,  to  fence  yott  now? 
Wat.  They  mock  thee,  Q^rd  !  swear  as  them  wast 

wont. 
<  Bick.  What,  not  an^oath  ?  nay,  then  the  world  goes 

hard, 

*  When  Cliffi)rd  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath :  — 
I  know  by  that,  he's  dead ;  And,  by  my  soul, 

'  If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'  life. 
That  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him, 

*  This  hand  should  chop  it  off;   and  with  the  issuing 

bfeod 
Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstaunched  iidM 
York  and  ydong  Rutland  could  not  satbfy. 

War.  Ay,  but  he^s  dead :  Off  with  the  traitor's  head, 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  fiidier's  stands.  ^—  ' 

And  now, to  London  with  triumpliant  man^ 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
^  From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to  France, 
And  ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen : 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together ; 
<  And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  ehalt  not  dread 
The  scattered  foe,  that  hopes  to  rise  again ; 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sdng  to  hurt, 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  to  offend  thine  ears. 
First,  will  I  see  the  coronation ; 
^  And  then  to  Brittany  I'll  cross  the  sea. 
To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 

Ectw.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let  it  be : 
^  For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat ; 

*  And  never  wUi  I  undertake  the  thing, 

*  Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting.  •— 
^  Richard,  I  will  create  tbee  duke  of  Oloster ;  — 

VOL.  v.  L  L 
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*  And  George,  of  Claraice ;  — Warwick,  as  oursdt 
<  Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  bim  pleaseth  best 

BicJu  Let  me  be  duke  of  Caarence ;   George,   of 
Gloster; 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous.^ 

War.  Tut,  that's  a  foolish  observation ; 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Gloster;  Now  to  Ixmdon, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.  [Exemi. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— -4  Chace  in  the  North  (j/*  England. 

Enter  two  Keepers,  with  Cross-iaws  in  their  Hands. 

<  1  Keep.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake^  we'll  shroud 

ourselves ; 

<  For  through  this  laund^  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 

<  And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 
^  Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

*  2  Keep.  I'll  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may  shoot 

*  1  Keep.  That  cannot  be ;  the  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 

*  Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost 

*  Here  stand  we  both,  and  aun  we  at  the  best: 

*  And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 

*  I'll  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day, 

*  In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mean  to  stand* 

<  2  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man,  let's  stay  till  he  be  past 

Enter  King  Henry,  disguised^  with  a  Prayer-book. 
K  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  stol'n,  even  of  pure  love, 


9  -^—  too  ommottf.]  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  deaths  of  ThomBi 
of  Woodstock,  and  Humphrey,  dukes  of  Gloster. 

4 brake — \  A  brake  anciently  signified  a  thicket. 

^ thii  laund  — ]  Laund  means  the  same  as  iawng  a  plain  ex- 
tended between  woods. 
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^  To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight 

*  No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  of  thine ; 

*  Thy  place  is  M'd,  thy  sceptre  wrong  from  thee, 

*  Thy  bahn  wash'd  off,  wherewith  thou  wast  anointed : 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Cassar  now, 

^  No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right, 

*  No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee; 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 

*  1  Ktep.  Ay,  here's  a  deer  whose  skin's  a  keeper^s  fee: 
^  This  is  the  quondam  king;  let's  seize  upon  him. 

^  K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adversities ; 

*  For  wise  men  say,  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

*  2  Keep,  Why  linger  we  ?  let  us  lay  hands  upon  him. 

*  1  Keep.  Forbear  a  while ;  we'll  hear  a  little  more. 
£  Hen.  My  queen,  and  son,  are  gone  to  France  for 

aid; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 
^  Is  diither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's  sister 
^  To  wife  for  Edward :  If  this  news  be  true, 

*  Poor  queen,  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  Tost; 

*  For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator, 

*  And  Lewis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving  words. 

*  By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him ; 
<  For  she's  a  woman  to  be  pity'd  much : 

*  Her  siglis  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast: 

*  Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ; 

*  The  tiger  will  be  mild,  while  she  doth  mourn; 

*  And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse, 

*  To  hear,  and  see,  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 

*  Ay,  but  she's  come  to  b^ ;  Warwick,  to  give : 
She,  on  hb  left  side,  craving  aid  for  Henry ; 
He,  on  his  right,  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 
She  weeps,  and  says — her  Henry  is  depos'd ; 
He  smiles,  and  says — his  Edward  is  install'd ; 

*  That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more : 

*  Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  the  wrong, 

*  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength ; 

*  And,  in  conclusion,  wins  the  king  from  her, 

LL  2 
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*  With  ptomise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else, 

*  To  strengths  and  support  king  Edward's  place. 

*  O  Margaret^  thus  'twQl  be;  and  thou,  poor  soul, 

*  Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlcnm. 

2  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou,  that  talk'st  of  kings  and 

queens? 
^  K.  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was  bom 

to: 

<  A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 

<  2  Keep.  Ay,  but  them  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a  king. 

<  K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind ;  and  that's  enoi^h. 
2  Keep.  But,  if  thou  be  aking,  where  is  thy  crown? 
K  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my  head ; 

*  Not  deck'd  with  diamcmds,  and  Indian  stones, 

*  Nor  to  be  seen :  *  my  crown  is  call'd,  content; 
'  A  crown  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

^  2  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown'd  withoantent^ 
Your  crown  content,  and  you  must  be  contented 

<  To  go  along  with  us :  for,  as  we  think, 

*  You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  deposed; 
'  And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance 

f  Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

*  K.Hen.  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break  an  oath? 

*  2  Keep.  No  never  such  an  oath;  nor  will  not  now. 

*  K  Hen.  Where  did  you  dwell,  when  I  was  king  of 

England? 

*  2  Keep.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  now  ranain. 

*  K.  Hen.  I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months  old ; 

*  My  &ther,  and  my  grand&ther,  were  kings ; 

*  And  you  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me: 

*  And  tell  me  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths  ? 

*  1  Keep.  No ; 

For  we  were  subjects,  but  while  you  were  king. 

0  O  Margaret,  Sec]  The  piety  of  Heiuy  scarce  interests  us  more 
for  his  misfortuneB,  than  this  his  constant  solicitude  for  the  welftre 
of  his  deceitful  queen.    Stbevenb. 
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*  K.HefLWby,am  I  dead?  do  I  not  breathe  a  man? 

*  Ah,  simple  men,  you  know  not  what  you  swear. 

*  Look,  as  I  blow  tiiis  feather  from  my  &ce^ 

*  And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 

*  Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 

*  And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows,. 

*  Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust; 

*  Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 

*  But  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for,  of  that  sin 

*  My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 

*  Go  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  commanded ; 

*  And  be  you  kings ;  command,  and  I'll  obey. 

*  1  Keep*  We  are  true  subjects  to  the  king,  king  Edward. 

*  K,  Hen,  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry, 

*  If  he  were  seated  as  king  Edward  is. 

1  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  God's  name,  and  in  the 
king's. 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

*  IC  Hen,  In  God's  name,  lead;  your  king^s  name  be 

obey'd: 

*  And  what  God  will,  then  let  your  king  perform; 

*  And  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
London.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  Clarence,  and 
Lady  Grby. 

<  K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Albans'  field 

*  This  lady's  husband,  sir  John  Grey,  was  slain. 
His  lands  then  seiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror : 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands ; 

*  Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny, 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 

*  The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 

LL  3 
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Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well  to  grant  her  suit; 

*  It  were  dishonour,  to  deny  it  her. 

K.  Edw.  It  were  no  less ;  but  yet  I'll  make  a  pause. 

*  Glo.  Yea!  is  it  so? 

I  see,  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant, 
Before  the  king  wiU  grant  her  humble  suit 

Clar.  He  knows  die  game ;  How  true  he  keeps  the 
wind !  [^Aside. 

Glo.  Silence !  lAside. 

*  K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider^  of  your  suit ; 

*  And  come  some  other  time,  to  know  our  mind. 

*  L.  Grey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook  delay : 

*  May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now ; 

*  And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfy  me. 

*  Glo.  [aside.']  Ay,  widow?  then  111  warrant  you  all 

your  lands, 
<  An  if  what  pleases  him,  shall  pleasure  you. 

*  Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  youll  catch  a  blow. 

*  Clar.  I  fear  her  not,  unless  she  chance  to  £Edl. 

[Aside. 

*  Glo.  Ood  forbid  that !  for  he'll  take  vantages. 

[Aside. 
<  K.  Edw.  How  many  children  hast  thou,  widow  ? 

tell  me. 
dar.  I  think,  he  means  to  beg  a  child  of  her.    [Aside. 
Glo.  Nay,  whip  me  then ;  he'll  rather  ^ve  her  two. 

[Aside. 
L.  Grey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 
Glo.  You  shall  have  four,  if  you'll  be  rul'd  by  him. 

[Aside* 

*  K.  Edw.  'Twere  pity,  they  should  lose  their  fiither's 

land. 
L.  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  then. 
K  Edm.  Lords,  give  us  leave ;  I'll  try  this  widow's  wit 

7  Widow,  we  will  comider^-']  This  is  a  very  livdy  and  spritdjr 
dialogue ;  the  reciprocation  is  quicker  than  is  common  in  SUl- 
speare.    Johnson. 
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Glo.  Ay»  good  leave  have  you  ';  for  you  will  have 
leave, 
*  Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 

[Glostek  and  Clarence  retire  to  the  other  side. 

*  K.  Edm.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love  your 

children? 

*  Im  Graf.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 

*  IL  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much,  to  do  them 

good? 

*  L.  Gny.  To  do  them  good,  I  would  sustain  some 

harm. 

*  JLEdw.  Then  get  your  husband's  lands,  to  do  them 

good. 

*  Zto  Crret/.  Therefore  I  came  imto  your  majesty. 
K.  Edw.  rU  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to  be  got 

*  L.  Grey.  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  highness' 

service. 

*  K.  Edw.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I  give 

them? 

*  L.  Grey.  What  you  command,  that  rests  in  me 

to  do. 

*  K.  Eda>.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my  boon. 

*  L.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot  do  it. 

*  K.Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  Imean  to  ask. 

*  L.  Grey.  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your'  grace 

commands. 

*  Gh.  He  plies  her  hard;  and  much  rain  wears  the 

marble.  lAside. 

*  Clar.  As  red  as  fire !  nay,  then  her  wax  must  melt. 

luiside. 

L.  Graf.  Why  stops  my  lord  ?  shall  I  not  hear  my 
task? 

K.  Edw.  An  easy  task;  'tis  but  to  love  a  kmg. 

L.  Grey.  That's  soon  perform'd,  because  I  am  a  sub- 
ject. 

8 good  leave  haee  you;]    Good  leave,  are  words  implyiog 

readimeu  ofatMent, 

LL  4 
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£  EtkK  Why  then,  thyhuflbend's  lands  I  ftedy  ^ve 

thee. 
L.  Grejf.  I  take  my  leave,  with  maay  thoustiid  thanks. 
Glo.  The  match  is  made;  she  seals  it  with  a  curf  sy. 
^£JSA9*  But  stay  thee, 'tis  the  fruits  of  love  I  meaiL 

*  L.Gry.  Thefiruitsoflovelmeaa^  mylivringliege. 

*  £  Eim.  Ay»  but,  I  fear  m^  in  another  sense. 
What  bve^  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get? 

^  Im  Grey.  My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks,  my 
prayers; 
'  That  love,  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 
IL  Edm»  No^  by  my  trodi,  I  did  not  mean  such  love. 

*  Lh  Graf.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thou^t 

you  did. 

*  K»Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my  mind. 

*  JUGrejf*  My  mind  win  never  grant  what  I  perceive 
*  Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  arighL 

K.  Edw.  To  tell  thee  phun,  I  aim  to  lie  with  thee. 

*  ZtoGr^.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in  prison. 
K.  JSdm.  Why,  then  thou  shalt  noi  have  thy  husband's 

lands. 
L.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be  my  dower; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purduise  them. 
^  K»Edah  Therein  thou  wrongest  thy  diildren  mightily. 
Z^  Grey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both  them 
and  me. 
But,  mi^ty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
^  Accords  not  with  the  sadness  ^  of  my  suit; 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay,  or  no* 

ILEdo).  Ay;  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my  request: 
Ko ;  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 

L.  Grey.  Then,  no,  my  lord.     My  suit  is  at  an  end. 
^  Glo.  The  widow  likes  him  not,  she  knits  her  brows. 

\_Adde. 
Clar.  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom. 

\^Aside^ 

*  — *  the  sadness—]  %  e.  tiie gfrpo"*"**^ 
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^  IL  Etho.  laside.J    Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete 
with  modesly ; 

*  Her  wards  do  show  her  wit  incomparable ; 

*  All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty : 
One  way,  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king; 

And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen. — 
Say,  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen? 

I^  Grey.   'Tis  bett^  wid  than  done,  my  gracious 
lord: 
I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  &r  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 

K.  Edtfo.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear  to  thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends ; 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto : 
<  I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen : 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 

K.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow ;  I  did  mean,  my  queen. 

Im  Grey.  'Twill  grieve  your  grace,  my  sons  should 
call  you  —  fiither. 

K.  Ediw.  No  more,  than  when  thy  daughters  call  thee 
mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow»  and  thou  hast  some  children : 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor, 
Have  other  some :  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 

*  Answer  no  mare,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 

Glo.  The  ghdstly  &ther  now  hath  done  his  shrift. 

lAside^ 
Clar.  When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  'twas  for  shift* 

lAside^ 
K.  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we  two  have 

had. 
*  Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  sad.f 
IL  Edw.  You'd  think  it  strange,  if  I  should  marry  her. 
Clar,  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 

t  '*  ibr  4he  iook^  very  sad."    Malone. 
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K.  Eda>.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myseE 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at  the  least 
Clar.  That's  a  day  longer  dlian  a  wonder  lasts* 
<  Glo.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
K.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers :  I  can  tell  you  both. 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman. 

Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  taken, 

*  And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 

K.  Edw.  See,  that  he  be  conve/d  unto  the  Tower :  — 

*  And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  hin^ 

*  To  question  of  his  apprehension.  — 

*  Widow,  go  you  along; — Lords,  use  her  honourable. 

IFjjreunt  King  Edward,  Z^^^'Grey, 
Clarence,  and  Lord. 
Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourably. 
'Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 

*  That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  springs 

*  To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 

*  And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire,  and  me, 

*  (The  lustful  Edward's  tide  buried,) 

*  Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward, 

*  And  all  the  unlook'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies, 

*  To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself: 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose ! 

*  Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty ; 

*  Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 

*  And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread, 

*  Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye ; 

*  And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence, 

*  Saying  —  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 

*  So  do  I  msh  the  crown,  being  so  fiur  off; 

*  And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it ; 

*  And  so  I  say  —  I'll  cut  the  causes  offj 

*  Flattering  me  with  impossibilities.  — 

*  My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much^ 

*  Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 
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*  Well)  say  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Ridiard ; 

*  What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  ? 
^  I'll  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap, 

*  And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments, 

And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

<  O  miserable  thought  I  and  more  unlikely, 

*  Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns  I 
Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb : 
^  And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws, 

<  She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 

<  To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  withered  shrub; 

<  To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body ; 

'  To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 

*  To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 

*  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp,  ^ 

*  That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 
And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belov'd? 

*  O,  monstrous  &ult,  to  harbour  such  a  thought ! 

*  Then,  since  this  earth  afibrds  no  joy  to  me, 

*  But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  such 

*  As  are  of  better  person  than  myself  ^ 

*  I'll  make  my  heaven — to  dream  upon  the  crown ; 

*  And,  whiles  I  Uve,  to  account  this  world  but  hell, 

*  Until  my  mis-shf^'d  trunk  that  bears  this  head, 

1  — — •  unUd^d  bear-whelp,]  It  was  an  opinion  whidi^  in  spite  of 
its  absurdity,  prerailed  long,  that  the  bear  l^ngs  forth  only  shapeless 
lumps  of  animated  flesh,  which  she  licks  into  the  form  of  bears.  It 
is  now  well  known  that  the  whelps  of  the  bear  are  produced  in  the 
same  state  vdth  those  of  other  creatures. 

s  —  to  (ferhear  tuck 

A*  are  of  better  person  than  mifteff,]  Richard  speaks  here  the 
language  of  nature.  Whoever  is  stigmatized  with  delbnnity  has  a 
constant  source  of  envy  in  his  mind,  and  would  counterbalance  by 
some  other  superiority  those  advantages  which  he  feels  himself  to 
want.  Bacon  remarks  that  the  deformed  are  commonly  daring; 
and  it  is  almost  proverbially  observed  that  they  are  ill-natured.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  deformed,  like  all  other  men,  are  dbpleased  with 
inferiority,  and  endeavour  to  gain  ground  by  good  or  bad  means,  as 
they  are  virtuous  or  corrupt.    Johnson. 
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*  Be  round  impaled  with  a  g^rious  crown. 

*  And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  Grown, 

*  For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home: 

*  And  I,  —  like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood, 

*  That  rents  the  thoms,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns  ; 

*  Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way: 

*  Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air, 

*  But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  ont»  — 

*  Torment  myseUT  to  catch  the  English  crown : 

*  And  from  that  tormoit  I  will  free  mjrself, 

*  Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 
Why,  I  cah  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile : 

*  And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart; 

*  And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 

*  And  frame  my  &oe  to  aU  occasions. 

*  I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall ; 

*  rU  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk ; 

*  I'll  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 

*  Deceive  more  silly  than  Ulysses  could, 

*  And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy : 
I  can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon ; 

*  Change  shines,  with  Proteus,  for  advantages, 
^  And  set  the  murd'rous  Machiavel  to  school. 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 

<  Tut !  were  it  further  off,  I'll  pluck  it  down.         lExiL 

SCENE  III. 
France.     A  Boom  in  the  Palace* 

Flourish.  Enter  Lewis  the  French  Ktngy  and  Lady 
BoKA,  attended;  the  King  takes  his  State.  Then 
enter  Queen  Mabgaret,  Prince  Edwabb,  her  Son, 
and  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

*  K.  Leu).  Fair  queen  of  England,  worthy  Margaret, 

[Rising. 

<  Sit  down  with  us  ^  it  ill  befits  thy  state. 
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*  And  birth,  that  thou  should'st  stand,   while  Lewis 

doth  sit 

*  Q«  Mar.  No^  mighty  king  of  France ;  now  Mar- 

garet 

*  Must  strike  her  sail,  and  leani  awhile  to  serve, 

*  Where  kings  command.    I  was,  I  must  confess, 

*  Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days : 

*  But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 

*  And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground; 

*  Where  I  must  take  like  seat  imto  my  fortune, 

*  And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 

*  K.  Leu>.  Why,  say,   fair  queen,   whente  springs 

this  deep  despair  ? 

*  Q«  Mar.  From  such  a  cause  as  fills   mine  eyes 

with  tears, 

*  And  stc^s  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown'd  in  cares. 

*  K»  Lew.  Whatever  it  be,  be  thou  still  like  thyself, 

*  And  sit  thee  by  our  side:  yield  not  thy  neck 

ISeats  her  ly  him. 

*  To  fortune's  yoke^  but  let  thy  dauntless  mind 

*  StiU  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 

*  Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief; 

*  It  shall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Those  gracious  words  revive  my  droop- 

ing thoughts, 

*  And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 

*  Now,  therefore,  be  it  .known  to  noble  Lewis,  — 

*  That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 

*  Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banish'd  man, 

*  And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn; 

*  While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York, 

*  Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  seat 

*  Of  Ikigland's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 

*  This  is  the  cause,  that  I,  poor  Margaret,  — 

*  With  this  my  son,  prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir,  — 

*  Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid ; 
<  And,  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done : 

*  Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help ; 
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^  Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misledi 

*  Our  treasure  seiz'd,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 

*  And,  as  thou  see'st,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight. 

*  K.  Lew.  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calm  the 

storm, 

*  While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  ofi; 

*  Q.  Mar.  The  more  we  stay,   the  stronger  grows 

our  foe. 

*  K.  Lew.  The  more  I  stay,  the  more  I'll  succour 

thee. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true  sorrow : 

*  And  sefe,  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 

Enter  Warwick,  attended. 

*  K.  Lew.  Whatfs  he,   approacheth   boldly   to  our 

presence  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Our  earl  of  Warwick,   Edward's  greatest 

friend. 
K.  Lemo.  Welcome,   brave  Warwick !    What  brings 
thee  to  France  ? 

[Descending  from  his  State.     Queen 
Margaret  rises. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to  rise; 
For  this  is  he,  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

*  War.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 

I  come,  —  in  kindness,  and  unfeigned  love,  — 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person ; 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
And,  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister, 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

*  Q.  Mar.  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is  done. 
War.  And,  gracious  madam,  [to  Bona,]  in  our  king's 

behalf, 
<  I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour. 
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Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign's  heart; 
Where  fiune,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears. 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beaut/s  image,  and  thy  virtue. 

Q.  Mar.  King  Lewis,  —  and  lady  Bona,  —  hear  me 
speak, 
<  Before  you  answer  Warwick*     His  demand 

*  Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest  love^ 

*  But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity ; 

*  For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home, 

*  Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance? 

*  To  prove  him  tyrant,  this  reason  may  suffice,  — 

*  That  Henry  liveth  still :  but  were  he  dead, 

*  Yet  here  prince  Edward  stands,  king  Henr/s  son. 

*  Look  therefore,    Lewis,    that  by    this   league   and 

marriage 

*  Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour : 

*  For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  a  while, 

*  Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrings. 
'  War.  Injurious  Margaret ! 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War.  Because  thy  £ither  Henry  did  usurp ; 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince,  than  she  is  queen. 

Osf.  Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of  Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  fourth, 

*  Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest ; 
And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  fifth. 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France : 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth  discourse. 
You  told  not,  how  Henry  the  sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks,  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  at  that. 
But  for  the  rest,  —  You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years ;  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 
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<  Oxf.  Why,  Warwick^  canst  thou   Bpeek  againsi 

<  Whom  thou  c^ey'dst  thirty  and  six  yean. 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush? 

War.  Can  Cbcfoid,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right. 
Now  buckler  fidsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame,  leave  Henry,  and  call  ESdwatd  king. 

'  Oxf.  Call  him  my  khig,  by  whose  injurious  doom 

<  My  dder  brother,  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 

Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  so,  my  fiitfaer, 
Even  in  the  down&ll  of  his  mdlow'd  years, 

<  When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  deadi? 
No,  Warwick,  no;  while  life  upholds  this  arm, 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Wear.  And  I  the  house  of  Ycnrk. 
JL  Lenx).  Queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  and  Ox- 
ford, 

<  Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside^ 

^  While  I  use  fiirdier  conference  with  WarwidE. 
•  Q.  Mar.  Heaven  grant,    that  Warwick's  words 
bewitch  him  not ! 

[Retiring  with  the  Prince  and  Oxford. 

<  K.  Lem.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me^  even  upon  thy 

conscience, 

<  Is  Edward  your  true  kii^?  for  I  were  loath, 

<  To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chos^i. 

War.  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine  hcmour. 
K.  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  pec^le's  eye  ? 
War.  The  more,  that  Henry  was  unfortunate^^ 
K.  Lew.  Then  fortber, — all  dissembling  set  aside^ 

<  Tdl  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
'  Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War.  Such  it  seems. 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himari£ 

9 thai  Henry  wu  mfiyrtwnate,]    He  mcanSy  that  Henry  WM 

unsuccessful  in  war,  having  lost  his  dominioitt  in  Fkanoe^  te. 
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Myself  have  oJ[ieD.lieard  him  say^  and  swear,— 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant; 
,  Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  with  b^uty's  sun ; 
Exem^^t  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain,^ 
Unless  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain* 
K.  Lew.  N0W9  sister,  let  us  hear  yoiu*  firm  resolve* 
Bona.  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  be  mine: — 
Yet  I  confess,  [to  War.]  that  often  ere  this  day. 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  recounted. 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 

*  K.  Z^ew.  Then,  Warwick,  thus, — Our  sister  shall 

be  Edward's ; 

•  And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 

•  Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must  make, 

•  Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpois'd :  — 
Draw  near.  Queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  witness, 
That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 

Prince.  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English  king. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Deceitful  Warwick  !  it  was  thy  device 

•  By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit ; 

•  Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

*  K.  JLem.  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret: 

•  But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, — 

•  As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success, — 

•  Then  'tis  but  reason,  that  I  be  releas'd 

4  Exempt  from  ewoy^  but  not  from  dudam,]  Envy  is  alwsys  Bupposed 
to  have  some  fiiscinatiiig  or  blastiDg  power;  and  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  envy  is  therefore  a  privilege  belonging  only  to  great  excellence. 
I  know  not  well  why  envy  is  mentioned  here,  or  whose  envy  can  be 
meant ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  his  love  is  superior  to  envy,  and  can 
fed  no  blast  from  the  lady's  dudmn.  Or  that,  if  Bona  refuse  to  ^ 
or  requUe  his  pain,  his  love  may  turn  to  disdain^  though  the  con- 
sciousness of  lus  own  merit  will  exempt  him  from  the  pangs  of  envy. 

Johnson. 

I  believe  envy  is  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  put  for  maSce  or 
haired.  His  situation  places  him  above  these,  though  it  cannot  se- 
cure him  from  female  ctisdain.    Stcwsns. 

VOL.  V.  M  M 
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*  From  giving  aid,  wliidi  late  I  pramifled. 

*  Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand, 

*  That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 

War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  ease; 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  he  can  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yoursdi^  our  quondam  queen,  -^ 
You  have  a  &ther  able^  to  maintain  you ; 
And  better  'twere^  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Peace,  impudent  and  shameless  Warwick, 
peace; 

*  Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings  ! 

*  I  will  not  hence^  till  with  my  talk  and  tears, 

*  Both  fidl  of  truth,  I  make  king  Lewis  behold 

*  Thy  sly  conveyance^,  and  my  lord's  fidse  love; 

*  For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  selfnsame  fisather. 

lA  Horn  sounded  wUkin. 
K»  Lea>.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us,  or  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  ambassador,  these  letters  are  for  you; 
Sent  fix>m  your  brother,  marquis  Montague. 
These  from  our  king  unto  your  majesty. — 
And,  madam,  these  for  you ;  from  whom,  I  know  not. 
[  To  Margaret.     Iliey  all  read  their  letters. 
Oxf.  I  like  it  well,  that  our  fair  queen  and  mistress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 
Prince.  Nay,  mark,  how  Lewis  stamps  as  he  were 
nettled: 

*  I  hope,  all's  for  the  best 

K.  Lea>.  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news  ?  and  yours, 

fidr  queen? 
<  Q.  Mar.  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with  unhop'd 

joys. 

»  Yfm  have  m  father  able — \  This  seems  iFoniosl.  The  poverty  of 
Margaret's  fiither  is  a  very  frequent  topick  of  reproach. 

8  Thy  sfy  eonveyancey]  ConvajFaiiGe  njng^mgf  aad  tfaenoe  b  taken 
for  artifice  and  frtiud. 
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War.  Mine,  ftiU  of  sorrcyw  and  hearts  diseonteiit. 
£lX(£tv.  What!  has  your  king  married  the  lady  Grey? 

<  And  now,  to  sooth  your  Ibrgery  and  his,' 

^  Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patiioiee? 
'  Is  this  the  aUiance  that  he  seeks  wkh  France  ? 
'  Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  I  told  your  majesty  as  much  before: 
This  provedi  Edward's  h>Te»  and  Warwidc's  honesty. 

War.  King  Lewis,  I  here  protest, -^insight  of  heaven, 
And  by  the  hope  I  hare  of  heavenly  bliss, — 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward's ; 
No  more  my  king,  fer  he  dishonours  me; 
Bntmostfaimself,  if  hecouldseehis  shame.  «— 
Did  I  fin-get,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  fiuher  came  untimdy  to  his  death  ? 
Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece  ? 
Did  I  impde  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right; 

<  And  am  I  guerdon'd®  at  the  last  with  shame? 

*  S9iame  on  himself  1  for  my  desert  is  honour. 

*  And,  to  rq)eir  my  honour  lost  fi>r  him, 

*  I  here  renounce  Um^  and  return  to  Henry : 

<  My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass. 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor; 

I  will  revenge  hb  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

Q^Mar.  Warwick,  these  words  have  tum'd  my  hate 
to  love; 

<  And  I  forgive  and  quite  finrget  old  fiiults, 

<  And  joy  that  thou  beoom'st  king  Heniys  friend. 

War.  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unl^gned  friend, 
That,  if  king  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  frunish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 

7— ^<»  footh^onrybf^^y  iwirfAifJ  To  soften  ft,  to  make  it  more 
endurable :  or  periuips^  to  sooth  us,  and  to  prevent  our  being  exaspe^ 
rated  by  your  fagciy  aad  his.    Malonc. 

«— gV«tfofi*rf— ]  i.  e.  rewarded. 
M  M  2 
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rU  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast, 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
'Tis  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him : 

*  And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  letters  tell  me, 

*  He's  veiy  likely  nowtofidl  from  him; 

*  For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  himour, 

*  Or  than  fcMr  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

*  Bona*  Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be  reveng'd, 

*  But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen? 

*  Q.  Mar.  R^owned  prince,  how  shall  poor  Henry 

live, 

*  Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair? 

*  Bona.  My  quarrel,  and  this  flnglish  queen's,  are  one. 

*  War.  And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with  yours. 

*  K.  Lena.    And  mine,  widi  hers,  and  tliine,  and 

Margaret's. 
Therefore,  at  last,  I  firmly  am  resolv'd. 
You  shall  have  aid. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all  at  once. 
K.  Lew.  Then  England's  messenger,  return  in  post; 

And  tell  fieJse  Edward,  thy  supposed  king,  — 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride : 

*  Thou  seest  what's  past,  go  fear  thy  king^  withal. 
Bona.   Tell  him.   In  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower, 

shortly, 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  him.  My  mourning  weeds  are  laid  aside. 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on.  ^ 

War.  Tell  him  from  me,     That  he  hath  done  tne 
wrong: 


9  .— — ^  fear  My  king^  That  is,  fright  thy  king. 

1  -.^  toptd  armour  on,]  It  was  once  no  unusual  thing  for  queens 
tfaemselyes  to  appear  in  armour  at  the  head  of  their  foivea.  The 
suit  which  Elizfli)eth  wore,  when  she  rode  through  the  lines  at  T3* 
buiy  to  encourage  the  troops,  on  the  approach  of  the  anDada,  msf 
be  still  seen  in  the  Tower. 
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And  there£)i«  I'll  uncrown  him,  ere't  be  longw 
There's  thy  r^rard^ ;  be  gone.  lExit  Mess* 

K.  Lew.  Bat,  Warwick,  thon. 

And  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men. 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  fiilse  Edward  battle: 

*  And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 

*  And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 

*  Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt;  — 

*  What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty? 

War.  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty :  — 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
I'll  join  mine  eldest  daughter,  and  my  joy. 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 

Q.  Mar.    Yes,  I   agree,   and   thank  yoii  for  your 
motion:  — 
<  Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous, 

*  Therefore  delay  not,  ^ve  thy  hand  to  Warwick; 

*  And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable, 

*  That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

'"*  Prince.  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  deserves  it; 

*  And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

[^He  gives  his  hand  to  Warwick. 
*  K.  Lew.  Why  stay  we  now  ?    These  soldiers  shall 
be  levied, 

*  And  thou,  lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 

*  Shall  wafl  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet — 

*  I  long,  tin  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 

>  For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

[Exeunt  aU  but  Warwick. 
War.  I  came  fix>m  Edward  as  ambassador. 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me, 
Butdreadftd  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  ^,  but  me  ? 

< thy  reward;]  Here  we  are  to  suppose  that,  according  to 

aocient  custom,  Wlffwick  makes  a  present  to  the  herald  or  i 
ger,  whom  the  original  copies  call  —  a  pott. 

s'  —  to  make  a  stale^ — ]  i.  e.  stalking-kortey  pretence. 
M  M   S 
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Then  none  but  lifaalltum  his  jeBtto  somm. 

I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  tiie  crawn. 

And  ni  be  diief  to  bring  him  down  again : 

Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery. 

But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.  [ExiL 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — London.    A  Soom  in  ike  Palace* 

Enter  Oloster,  Clarence^    Somerset,   Montague, 
and  Others. 

^  Glo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Qarence,  what  think  yott 

<  Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  lady  Gity  ? 

*  Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice ! 

*  Clar.  AlaSf  you  know,  'tb&r  from  hence  to  IVance; 

*  How  could  he  stay  tiU  Warwick  made  return? 

*  Sam.  My  lords,  forbear  this  talk ;  here  comes  the 

king. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Edward,  attended s  Lady  Gret, 
as  Queen i  Pembroke,  Stafford,  Hastings,  ami 
Others. 

*  Glo.  And  his  well-chosen  bride. 

*  dor.  I  mind  to  teU  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

*  K.  Edm.  Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like  you 

our  choice, 

*  That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent? 

<  Otar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France^  €X  the  earl  of 
Warwick; 
^  Which  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment,   . 
^  That  they'll  take  no  ofience  at  our  abuse. 
^  K.  Edw.   Suppose,   they  take  ofience  without  a 
cause, 

<  They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick  ^  I  am  Edward, 

*  Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my  will. 
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<  Oh.  And  you  diafl  have  your  will,  because  our 

king: 
'  Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  welL 

K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  iUchardyare  youofSended  too? 

«  Olo.  Not  I: 
^  No;  God  forbid,  that  I  should  wish  them  sevar'd 

*  Whom  God  hatfa  join'd  together :  ay,  and  'twere  pity, 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 

<  K.  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns,  and  your  mislike, 

aside, 
'  Tell  me  some  reason,  why  the  lady  Grey 
'  Should  not  become  my  wife,  and  England's  queen :  — 

*  And  you  too,  Somerset,  and  Montagu^ 
'  Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

*  Char.  Thai  this  is  my  opinion,  —that  king  Lewis 

*  Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 

<  About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

*  Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gavein  charge, 
'  Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 

<  K.  Edw.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick  be  w^ 

peas'd, 
'^  By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise? 

Mont.  Yet  to  have  join'd  with  France  in  such  alliance, 
Would  more  have  strengthened  this  our  commonwealth 

*  'Grainst  foreign  storms,  than  any  home-bred  marriage. 

<  Hast.  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itself 

<  England  b  siuTe,  if  true  within  itsdf?^ 

*  Mont.  Yes;  but  the  safer,  when  it  is  back'd  with 

France. 

*  Hast.   'Tis  better   using    France,    than  trustii^ 

France: 

4  H^y,  knommt  Montague,  that  of  itteff^, 
Engiandit  iofe,  tf  true  vMin  itselff]  Neither  the  lapae  of  two 
Centuries,  nor  any  curcumstance  whidi  has  occurred  during  that 
eventful  period,  has  in  any  degree  shook  the  credit  of  this  obterv« 
atien,  or  impaired  the  confidence  of  the  puUick  in  the  trath  of  it. 
<<  England  u  and  will  be  still  safe,  if  true  within  itself." 
M  M  4 
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*  Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  was,^ 

*  Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 

*  And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ouradves ; 

*  In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 

Oar.  For  this  one  speech,  lord  Hastings  well  deserves 
To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  Hungerford. 
^ILEdw.  Ay,  what  of  that?  it  was  my  will,  and  grant; 

*  And,  for  this  once,  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 

<  do.  And  yet,  methinks,  your  grace  hath  not  done 
well, 

*  To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  c^lord  Scales 

<  Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride ; 

*  She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  CUurenoe : 
^  But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

*  Clar.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestowed  the  heir  ^ 

<  Of  the  lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  son, 

'  And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 
K.  Edw.  Alas,  poor  Clarence !  is  it  for  a  wife, 

*  That  thou  art  malcontent  ?    I  will  provide  thee, 

'  Gar.  In  choosing  for  yourself  you  show'd  your 
judgment ; 
'  Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
^  To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf; 

*  And,  to  that  end,  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

*  K.  Edw.  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  will  be  king, 

*  And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brodier's  will. 

^  Q.  EUz.  My  lords,  before  it  pleased  his  majes^ 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen, 

<  Do  me  but  ri^t,  and  you  must  all  confess 

b  ^ji  the  #M« J  This  has  been  the  advice  of  every  man  who 

in  any  age  understood  and  favoured  the  interest  of  En^and. 

8  —  you  would  not  have  beaiou^d  Ike  A«tr  «*]  It  must  be  remem- 
bered,  that  till  the  Restoration,  the  hdresses  of  great  estates  were  in 
the  wardship  of  the  king,  who  in  their  minority  gave  them  up  to 
plunder,  and  afterwards  matched  them  to  his  favourites.  I  know 
not  when  liberty  gained  more  than  by  the  abolition  of  the  court  of 
wards.    Jobnsoh. 
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<  That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent,^ 

*  And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  fortune. 

*  But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine, 

*  So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing^ 

*  Do  doud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  soirow. 

*  £  Edm.  My  love,  forbear  to  &wn  upon  their  frowns^ 

*  What  danger,  or  what  sorrow  can  befiUl  thee, 

*  So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  firiend, 

'  And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must  obey  ? 

<  Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 

<  Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands : 

*  Which  if  Uiey  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe^ 

<  And  they  shaJl  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wnith. 

*  Glo.  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the  more. 

IMde. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters,  or  what  new% 
From  France? 

*  Mess.  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters ;  and  few  words, 

<  But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate. 

'  K.  Edw.  Qo  to,  we  pardon  thee :  therefore,  in  briei^ 

*  Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess  them. 
What  answer  makes  king  Lewis  unto  our  letters  ? 

Mess.  At  my  depart,  these  were  his  very  words ; 
Go  teU  false  Edward^  thy  supposed  Jcingj  — 
That  Lewis  of  Prance  is  sending  aoer  maskers^ 
To  reoel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 

K»Edw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave?  belike,  he  thinks  me 
Henry. 
^  But  what  said  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  ? 

7  _—  /  was  not  ignoble  of  descent^  Her  &ther  was  fir  Richard 
WidviUe,  knight,  afterwards  earl  of  Rivers;  her  mother,  JaqueKne, 
duchess  dowager  of  Bedford,  who  was  dau^ter  to  Peter  of  Luxem- 
biurgh,  earl  of  Saint  Paul,  and  widow  of  John  duke  of  Bedford,  farodier 
to  king  Henry  V. 
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Mess.  These  were  her  word8»  uttered  with  mild  disdain; 
Tdl  ksMf  in  hope  h^U  prove  a  widower  shortfy, 
rU  wear  the  wittom  garland  Jor  his  sake. 

XL  £dm.  I  bkme  not  her,  she  oould  say  litde  less; 

*  She  iiad  the  wrong.    But  what  said  Henry's  qaeien? 

*  For  I  fa«re  heard  that  she  was  there  in  place.^ 
Mess.  Teil  kim,  quoth  riie^  n^mouming  weeds  are  done^^ 

Andlamreadjf  to  pat  armour  on* 

Km  Bin.  BdUke,  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  wliat  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  ? 

*  Mess.  He,  more  incensed  against  your  majesty 
^  Tlian  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  with  these  words ; 
TeU  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrongs 
And  therefore  Ftt  uncroom  him,  er^t  he  long. 

K,  Edm.  Ha  I  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so  proud 
words? 
<  Welly  I  will  arm  me^  being  thus  fiHrwam'd : 

*  Thqr  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  presumption. 
^  But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret? 

Mess.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign;  they  are  so  linked  in 

friendship, 
^  That    young    prince    Edward    marries    Warwick's 

daughter. 
Clar.  Belike,   the    elder;   Clarence    will   have    the 

younger. 

*  Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  &st, 

*  For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter ; 

*  That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 

*  I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself.-^ 
YoUy  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 

[Exit  Clarence,  and  Somebset/oUows. 


s  — —  she  wag  there  in  place.]  Thig  expresdon,  ^gnifyio^  the 
vnttliere|»reMfi^ooouKfrequeaUyinoId£ngti6hwri^  Enpieotf 
a  Gallidim. 

0  -— ^^  «r«  doDc^l  L  e.  are  coiMiuned»  thrown  ofil  The  word  b 
«Aen  aied  in  dii»  aense  by  the  writers  of  our  author's  i^ 
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•  Gh.  Not  L 

*  My  thoughtB  aim  at  a  fivtlier  matter;  I 

*  Stay  not  for  love  of  Edward^  but  the  crown.    {Aside. 
K.  Edw*  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone  to  War* 

wick! 

*  Yet  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worst  can  happen ; 

*  And  haste  b  needfiil  in  this  desperate  case.  — 

*  Pembroke,  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf 

*  Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war. 

^  They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed : 
^  Myself  in  person  will  strai^t  follow  you. 

lEjpewd  Pembroke  and  Stafforp. 

*  But»  ere  I  go,  Hasdngs,  —  and  Montague,  — 
^  Resolve  my  doubt.    You  twain,  of  all  ^e  rest, 

^  Are  near  to  Warwick,  by  blood,  and  by  alliance : 
^  Tell  me,  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 

*  If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him ; 

^  I  rather  wish  you  fi)es,  than  hollow  friends; 
*,  But  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience^ 

*  Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow, 
^  That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect. 

Mont*  So  God  help  Montague,  as  he  proves  true ! 
ffasi.  And  Hastings,  as  he  &vours  Edward's  cause! 
^  K  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand  by  us  ? 
Glo.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall,  withstand  you. 

*  K.Eda>.  Why  so ;  then  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
^  Now  therefore  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hour, 

'  mi  we  meet  Warwidc  with  his  foreign  power. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Plain  in  Warwickshire. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford,  with  French  and  other 
Forces* 

War.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 
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Enter  Clabencb  and  SoifEBflBT. 

But,  see,  where  Somerset'and  Clarence  come ;  — - 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  friends  ? 

Clan  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

War.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,   welcome  unto  War- 
wick; 
And  welcome,  Somerset :  —  I  hold  it  cowardice, 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love ; 
Else  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother. 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings : 
But  welcome,  Clarence  f;  iny  daughter  shall  be  thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but,  in  nighf  s  coverture. 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp'd. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about. 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard, 
We  may  surprize  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure  ? 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy : 

•  That  as  Ulysses,  and  stout  Diomede, 

•  With  slight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus  'tents, 

•  And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal  steeds ;' 

•  So  we,  well  covered  with  the  night's  black  mantle, 

•  At  unawares  may  beat  down  Eldward's  guard, 

•  And  seize  himself;  I  say  not  —  slaughter  him, 

•  For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprize  him.  — 

•  You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 

•  Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leader. 

[They  all  cry^  Henrt! 
Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  Samt  George ! 

[ExeunL 

t  "  welcome,  sweet  Clarence;"— Malone. 

I  the  Thracian /flte/  steeds ;]  We  are  told  by  some  of  the 

witters  on  the  Trojan  story,  that  the  capture  of  these  horses  was  one 
of  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  fiite  of  Troy. 
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SCENE  III. 
Edward's  Camp^  near  Warwick. 

Enter  certain  Watchmen,  to  guard  the  Ktng^s  Tent, 

*  1  Watch,  Come  on,  my  masters,  each  man  take  his 

stand; 

*  The  king,  by  this,  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 

*  2  Watch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 

*  1  Watch,  Why,  no :  for  he  hath  made  a  solemn  vow 
^  Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest, 

*  Till  Warwick,  or  himself,  be  quite  suppressed. 

*  2  Watch.  To-morrow  then,  belike,  shall  be  the  day, 

*  If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report 

*  3  Watch,  But  say,  I  pray,  what  nobleman  is  that, 

*  That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent  ? 

*  1  Watch.  'Tis  the  lord  Hastings,  the  king's  chiefest 

jQriend. 

*  3  Watch,  O,  is  it  so?  But  why  commands  the  king, 

*  That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 

*  While  he  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ? 

*  2  Watch.  'Tis  the  more  honour,  because  more  dan- 

gerous. 

*  3  Watch.  Ay ;  but  give  me  worship,  and  quietness, 

*  I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 

*  If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 

*  'lis  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 

*  1  Watch.   Unless  our  halberds  did   shut  up   his 

passage. 

*  2  Watch.  Ay ;  wherefore  else  guard  we  his  royal 

tent, 

*  But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes? 
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Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford^  Somerset,  and 
Forces. 

<  War.  This  b  his  tent;  and  see,  where  stand  his 

guard. 

<  Courage,  my  masters;  honour  now,  or  never ! 
^  But  foUow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 

1  Waick.  Who  goes  there? 

2  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  diest 

[Warwick,  and  the  restj  cry  aB-^- Warwick! 
Warwick !  and  set  tqxm  the  Guard;  who  Jfy, 
crying  —  Jrml  Arm!  Warwick,  and  the  rest^ 
J^kmng  them. 

The  Drum  beatings  and  Thmpets  soundings  Me-enter 
Warwick,  and  the  restj  bringing  the  King  out  in  a 
Gawn^  sitting  ina  Chair:  Gloster  and  Hastings^. 

^  Sam.  What  are  they  that  fly  there? 

<  War.  Richard,  and  Hastings:  let  them  go^  here^s 

the  duke. 
K*  Edw.  Hie  duke !  why,  Warwick,  when  we  parted 
last, 
Thou  call'dst  me  king  ? 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  altei^d : 

<  When  you  disgraced  me  in  my  embassade, 
^  Then  I  d^raded  you  fix>m  being  king. 
And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York. 
Alas  f  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom. 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors ; 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife ; 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly ; 

*  Nor  bow  to  study  for  the  people's  wdftre; 
Nor  how  to  shrowd  yourself  from  enemies  ? 

•  K.  EdoD.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou  here 
too? 
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*  Nay,  then  I  see,  that  Edward  needs  must  down.  -^ 

<  Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  migchance^ 

*  Of  thee  thyself  and  all  thy  complices, 

'  Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  king: 

*  Though  fortime's  malioe  orerlihrow  my  states 

*  My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheeL 

IVar.   Then,    for  lus  mmd,   be  Edward  England's 
kmg:^  ZTakes  cffhis  Crown. 

But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 

*  And  be  true  king  indeed;  thou  but  the  shadow.— 

<  My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request, 

<  See  that  forthwith  duke  Edward  be  conveyed 

<  Unto  my  brother,  archbishop  of  York. 

^  When  I  have  fou^t  with  Pembroke  and  his  fellows, 

<  rU  foUow  you,  and  tell  iHiat  answer 

^  Lewis,  and  the  lady  Bona,  send  to  him :  •— 
Now,  for  a  while^  fiurewell,  good  duke  c^  York. 

*  K.  Edw.  What  fiites  impose,  that  men  must  needs 

abide; 

*  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

[ExH  King  Edward,  l^  out ;  Somsrset 
mih  him* 

*  Oxf.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us  to  do, 

*  But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ? 

War.  Ay,  that's  the  first  diing  that  we  have  to  do; 
^  To  free  king  Henty  from  imprisonment. 
And  see  him  seated  in  die  regal  throne.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

London.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Rivers. 
<  Biv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  sudden  diange? 

*  Then^for  M$mnd^  be  Edward  England's  king:]  That  is,  in  his 
raind ;  as  far  as  his  own  mind  goes. 
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<  Q.  EUz.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to  learn, 

*  What  la^  mufertime  is  be&ll'n  king  Edward? 
Riv.    What,  loss  of  some  pitch'd  battle  against 

Warwick  ? 

<  Q.  EUz.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal  peraon. 

<  Biv.  Then  is  my  soyereign  slain  ? 

*  Q.  EUz,  Ay,  almost  slam,  for  he  is  taken  prisoner ; 

*  Either  betra/d  by  falsehood  of  his  guard, 

*  Or  by  his  foe  surpriz'd  at  imawares  : 

*  And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand, 

*  Is  new  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 

*  Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

*  Riv.  These  news,  I  must  confess,  are  full  of  grief : 

*  .Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may ; 

*  Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  die  day. 

*  Q.  Eliz.  TSi  then,  &ir  hope  must  hinder  life's  decay. 

*  And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair, 

*  For  love  of  Edward's  offipring  in  my  womb  : 

*  This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 

*  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross ; 

*  Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear, 

*  And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs, 

*  Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English  crown. 

*  JRiv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  become? 
Q.  Eliz.  I  am  informed,  that  he  comes  towards  London, 

*  To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head: 

*  Guess  thou  the  rest ;  king  Edward's  friends  must  down. 

*  But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 

^  (For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith,) 

*  111  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary, 

*  To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 

*  There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force,  and  fraud. 
^  Come  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly ; 

*  if  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sure  to  die.        lExeunt. 
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SCENE  V. 
A  Park  near  Middleham  Castle  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Glostsr,  Hastings,  Sir  Williaw  Stanley, 
and  Others, 

*  Gto.  Now,  my  lord  Hastings,  and  sir  William  Stanley, 

*  Leave  off  to  wonder,  why  I  drew  you  hither, 
^  Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 

*  Thus  stands  the  case:  You  know,  our  king,  my  brother, 

<  Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 

*  He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty ; 

<  And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 

<  Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 

*  I  have  adv^rtis'd  him  by  secret  means, 

<  That  if,  about  this  hour,  he  make  this  way, 

<  Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game, 

<  He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men, 
^  To  set  him  firee  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  King  Edward,  and  a  Huntsman. 

<  Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord ;  for  this  way  lies  the  game. 

<  K,  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man;  see,  where  the  huhts- 

men  stand. — 

<  Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  lord  Hastings,  and  the  rest, 

<  Stand  you  thus  dose,  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer? 

«  Glo.  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requiretfa  haste ; 
'  Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  comer. 

<  J^.  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 

*  Hast.  To  Lynn,  my  lord;  and  ship  from  thence  to 

FUnders* 
^  Glo.  Well  guess'd,  believe  me;  for  that  was  my 

meaning. 
^  IL  Edo).  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 

*  Glo^  But  wherefore  stay  we  ?  'tis  no  time  to  talk.' 

<  K.  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  say'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  go 

along  ? 

VOL.  v.  N  N 
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<  Hunt.  Better  do  so,  than  tarry  and  be  hang'd. 
*  Glo.  G)me then)  away;  lefs  have  no  more  ado. 
'  IL  Edo).   Bishop,  fiurewell :  shield  thee  fiw»  Wai^ 
wick's  frown; 
And  pray  that  I  may  rcposaess  the  crown.        [Eatemi. 


SCENE  VI. 
A  Bo&m  in  ike  Tcwr. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Clarence,  VI^arwick,  Sohebset, 
young  Richmond,  Oxford,. Montague,  Lieutenant 
tf  the  Timer  J  and  Attaidants. 

*  IL  Hen.  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  God  and 

friends 

*  Have  shaken  Edward  fit>m  the  regal  seat ; 

*  And  tum'd  my<atptive  state  to  liberty, 

*  My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys ; 

*  At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

*  Ldeu.   Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of  their 

sovereigns ; 

*  But,  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 

*  I  then  crave  pardon  cf  your  majesty.. 

*  IL  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant  ?  for  well  using  me  ? 

*  Nay,  be  thou  sure,  FU  well  requite  thy  kindness, 

*  For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure : 

*  Ay)  sudi  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 

*  Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thougfato, 

*  At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony, 
^  They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. — 

*  But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  set'st  me  free^ 

*  And  chiefly  therefore,  I  thank  God*  and  thee ; 

*  He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument 

*  Therefore^  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spke^ 

*  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me ; 

*  And  that  the  pec^Ie  of  this  blessed  land 

*  May  not  be  punish'd  with  my  thwarting  stars ; 
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<  Warwiek,  aldioogh  my  head  still  wear  the  crowin 
'  I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee* 

^  For  thou  art  fortonate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

*  War.  Your  grace  hath  still  been  fion'd  for  virtuous; 

*  And  now  may  seem  as  wise  a6  virtuous, 

*  By  spying,  and  avoiding,  fortune's  malice, 

*  For  few  men  rightly  tei^>er  with  the  stars :® 

*  Yetin  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace, 

*  For  loosing  me,  ^en  Clarence  is  in  place.  ^ 

*  Oar.  No,  VlTarwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  sway, 

*  To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 

*  Ac^udg^d  an  olive  branch,  and  laurel  crown, 

*  As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace,  and  war; 

*  And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent* 

*  War.  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 

*  K.  Hen.  Warwick,   and  Clarence,   give  roe  both 

your  hands; 

*  Now  join  your  hands,  and,  with  your  hands,  your 

hearts, 

*  That  no  dissention  hinder  government : 

<  I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land ; 

<  While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 

*  And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days. 
To  sin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator^s  praise. 

War.  What  answers  Qarence  to  his  sovereign's  will  ? 

*  Oar.  That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield  consent; 

*  For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

*  War.  Why  then,   though  loath,   yet  must  I  be 

content: 

*  Well  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
^  To  Henr/s  body,  and  supply  his  place ; 

*  I  mean,  in  bearing  we^ht  of  government, 

*  While  he  enjoys  me  honour,  and  his  ease. 

9  —  Few  men  rigkUy  temper  with  the  stars ;]  I  suppose  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  few  men  conform  their  temper  to  their  destiny ;  which 
King  Henry  did,  when  finding  himself  unfortunate  he  gave  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs  to  more  proqierous  hands.  Johnson. 

*  •— —  tn  place.]  i.  e.  here  present. 
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*  Andy  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needfol^ 

*  Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounc'd  a  traitor, 

*  And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate. 

Clar.  What  else?  and  that  succession  be  detennin'd 

*  War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  his  part 

*  K.  Hen.  But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief  affidrs, 

*  Let  me  entreat,  (for  I  command  no  more,) 

*  That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  son  Edward, 

*  Be  sent  for,  to  return  firom  France  with  speed: 

*  For,  tilll  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 

*  My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 

Clar.  It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with  all  speed* 

<  K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is  tha^ 

<  Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ? 

<  Sam.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 

mond. 

*  IL  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope :  If  secret 

powers  {.L^  ^is  hand  on  his  head. 

<  Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thou^ts, 

<  This  pretty  lad^  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 

<  His  looks  are  fiill  of  peaceful  majes^; 

<  His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown, 

*  Ifis  hand  to  wield  a  scepter;  and  himself 

<  Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  mudi  of  him,  my  lords ;  for  this  is  he. 

Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  War.  What  news,  myfiiend? 

*  Mess.  That  Edward  is  escaped  firom  your  brother. 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 

*  War.  Unsavoury  news :  But  how  made  he  escape? 


»  This  pretty  la4 — ]  He  was  efttrwards  Heniy  VII.;  a  man  who 
put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  of  the  two  houses,  but  no  otherwise 
remarkable  for  virtue.  Shakspeare  knew  his  trade.  Henry  VII. 
was  grandfather  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  king  from  whom 
James  inherited.    Johnson. 
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*  Mess*  He   was    convey'd    by    Riduurd   duke   of 

Gloster, 

*  And  the  lord  Hasdngs^  who  attended  hhn^ 

*  In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 

*  And  from  the  bishop's  huntsmen  rescued  hun ; 

*  For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise* 

*  War.  My  brotherwas  too  careless  of  his  charge.—' 

*  But  let  us  henoe^  my  sovereign,  to  provide    . 

*  A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide* 

lEseunt  King  Henhy,  War.  Clab.  Lieut 
and  Attendants* 

*  Sam.  My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of  Edward's: 

*  For,  doubtless.  Burgundy  will  yidd  him  help ; 

*  And  we  shall  have  more  wars,  before't  be  long. 

*  As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 

*  Did  glad  my  heart,  with  hope  of  this  young  Rich-* 

mond ; 

*  So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 

*  What  may  befiU  him,  to  his  harm,  and  ours : 

*  Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worsts 

*  Forthwith  we'll  send  him  hence  to  Britany, 

*  TUl  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

*  0:pf.  Ay ;  for,  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown^ 

*  'Tis  like,  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall  down* 

*  Som.  It  shall  be  so;  he  shall  to  Britany. 

*  Come,  therefore,  let's  about  it  speedily.         [jExeunL 


SCENE  VIL 

Before  York. 

Enter  King  Edward,  Glostsb,  Hastings,  and  Forces. 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  lord  Hastily,  and 
the  rest ; 
<  Yet  thus  &r  fortune  maketh  us  amends, 

0  .k.,^.  attended  km  — ]  i.  e.  waited  for  him. 
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*  AiidfAys-^duitonoe  more  lahaUiniefdiiu^ 

*  My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  croiin. 

'  Well  have  we  fnttd,  and  now  repassed  ibe  seas» 

<  And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy: 

*  What  than  remams,  we  being  thus  arrived 

<  From  Ravenspurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York, 

*  Bttt  thai  we  enter,  aa  into  our  dukedom  ? 

<  Glo.  The  galea  made  fast  i  —  Brother,  I  like  not 

this; 

*  For  many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 

*  Are  well  foretold — that  danger  lurks  within. 

K.  Edsuk  Tud^  man  I    abodements  must  not  now 
affidghtus: 

*  By  fidr  or  faul  means  we  must  enter  in, 

*  For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

*  H^ttL  My  liege,  FU  knock  onoe  mom,  ta  summon 

them. 

EfUeTf   on  the    fVattSj  the   Mayor  of  York,   and  his 
brethren. 

*  May.  My   lords,   we  were   forewarned   of  your 

coming, 

<  And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves; 
<^  For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 

'  K»  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,   if  Henry  he  youf 
king, 

*  Yet  Edward,  at  the  least,  is  duke  of  York. 

*  Mcy.  True,  my  good  lord;  I  know  you  for  no  less. 

<  K.  Edw.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my 

dukedom ; 

*  As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

*  Gffo.  But,  when  the  fine  hath  once  got  in  his  nose^ 

*  He'll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  fi)Uow. 

lAside. 

*  HasL  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in  a 

doubt  ? 
Optii  the  gates,  we  are  king  Henry's  friends. 
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*  Mey.  Ayf  E9LJ  ym  bo?  tbe  giAet  dudl  tlieii  be 

open'd.  IBmemni  JrDm  abooe. 

*  Gla.  A  wise  stout  oaptsin,  aad  persuaded  scxm  1 

*  Hose.  The  good  dd  msB  would  fiiiu  that  all  were 

*  So  "twers  not 'long  of  him :  bul^  being  oiter'd, 

*  I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 

*  Both  him,  and  aU  his  brothers,  unto  reason. 

Re-enter  the  Mayor  and  Tuso  Aldermen,  belofw. 

'  K,  Edw^  So,  master  mayor :  these  gates  must  not 
be  shut, 

<  But  in  the  night,  (Mr  in  the  time  of  war. 

*  What  I  fear  not,  man,  but  yidd  me  up  the  keys: 

(^Takes  Ms  Imfs. 

*  For  Edwwd  will  dbfend  the  town,  aad  thee, 

*  And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

Drum.  Enter  Montgom£RT,  and  Forces^  marching. 

OUh  Brodier,  this  is  sir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trusty  fiiend,  mdess  I  be  deceiy'd. 

<  IL  Edw,  Wdcome^  sir  John !  But  why  come  you 

in  arms? 
Mont.  To  help  kii^  Edward  in  his  time  of  storm. 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

<  IL  Edao.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery :  But  we  now 

forget 
^  Our  title  to  the  crown;  and  only  claim 

*  Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest 

<  Mont.  Then  &re  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  again ; 
I  came  to  serve  a  king^  and  not  a  duke, — 

<  Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

[_A  March  begun, 

*  ILEdof.  Nay,  stay,  sir  John,  awhile;    and  we'll 

debate, 

*  By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recovered. 

7  The  good  old  man  vfouldfaU  Uud  all  atare  weifj  The  mayor  is 
wUHng  we  ibould  enter,  so  he  may  not  be  blamad 
N  N   4 
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*  MarU.  WhattaUE  you  of  defandng?  in  £^  iwords, 
^  If  you'll  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 

'  I'll  lea^e  you  to  your  fisrtnne;  and  be  gone. 
To  keep  them  baok  that  come  to  sueeour  you : 
Why  should  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title? 

<  Gla,  Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice 

points? 

*  IL  Edm.  When  we  grow  str<»iger,  then  we'll  make 

our  claim : 

*  Till  then,  'tis  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

*  Hast.  A.yii9ij  with  scrupulous  wit !  now  arms  must 

rule. 

*  GU).  Andfearless  minds  dimb soonest  unto  citMrns. 

*  Brother,  we  will  proclaim  yououtof  hand; 

*  The  bruit®  thereof  will  bring  you  many  fijends. 

*  IL  Ed».  Then  be  it  as  you  will :  for  'tb  my  right, 

*  And  Henry  but  usurps  the  dhd^m. 

Mont.  Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like  himself; 
And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 
Hast.  Sound,  trumpet;  Edward  shall  be  here  pro- 
claim'd :  — 

*  Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

[Gives  him  a  Paper.    Nourish. 
Sold,   lreads.2   Edward  the  fourth^  iy  the  grace  rf 
God,  king  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ire- 
land,  &c.    . 

Mont.  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  king  Edward's  right. 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

{Throws  down  his  Ganntkt. 
AUL  Long  live  Edward  the  fourth ! 

<  K.  Edw.  Thanks, brave  Montgomery; — and  thftqV« 

unto  you  alL 

*  If  fortune  serve  me,  I'll  requite  this  kindness. 

*  Now,  for  this  night,  let's  harbour  here  in  York : 

*  And,  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 

*  Above  the  border  of  tins  horizon, 

•  The  bruit — ]  i.  c.  noise,  report. 
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*  We'll  forward  towflords  Warwick,  and  his  mates ; 

*  For,  well  I  wot,  that  Henry  is  no  soldier.  — 

*  Ah,  iroward  Clarence !  —  how  evil  it  beseems  thee, 
^  To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  ihy  brother ! 

*  Yet,  as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and  Warwick. — 
*■  Come  on,  bimve  soldiers;  doubt  not  of  the  day; 

*  And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt- not  of  large  pay. 

[Eeteuni. 

SCENE  VIIL 
London.     A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henby,   Warwick,  ,  Clarence,  Mon- 
tague, Exeter,  and  Oxford. 

War,  What  connsel,  lords?  Edward  Irom  Belgia, 
With  hasty  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas. 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London ; 

*  And  many  ^ddy  people  flock  to  him. 

*  Oxf,  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again. 

Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 
Which,  being  sufier'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

War.  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted  fi-iends. 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war; 
Those  will  I  muster  up : — and  thou,  son  Clarence, 

*  Shalt  stir,  in  Suflfolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 

*  The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee :  — 

*  Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 

*  Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 

<  Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  command'st :  — 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  belov'd, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  diy  firiends. — 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens,  — 

*  Like  to  his  island,  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 

*  Or  modest  Dian,  circled  with  her  nymphs, — 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him. 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  re|)ly.  — 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 
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K.  Hen.  Farewdi^  my  Heiftor,  and  my  Tmfs  ttue 

*  Qior.  In  sign  of  lntdi»  I  kiss  your  higbaess  hand. 

*  K.  Hen*  Welt-minded  Ckrenoe,  be  tbou  fixtmiaAe  f 

*  Mont.  ComlQrt,myiord;--*iiidsoItakeiiqrIeaTe. 

*  Oxf.  And  thus  [Jeimng  Hsnbx'j  hand.^   I  seal  my 

truth,  and  bid  adBen. 

*  IL  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Montague, 

*  And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  fiu'ewelL 

War.  Farewell,  sweet  lords ;  let's  meet  at  Coventry. 
[Exeunt  Wab.  Cjlail  Oxf.  and  Mont. 

*  K.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  a  while. 

*  Omsin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  h»dshq)? 

*  Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in  field, 
^  Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

*  Rre.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest 

*  K.  Hen.  That's  not  my  fear,  my  meed^  hath  get 

me  fame. 

*  I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demand^ 

*  Nor  posted  off  their  suite  with  slow  delays; 

*  My  pity  hadi  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 

*  My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  grie^ 

*  My  mercy  dry'd  their  water-flowing  tears: 

*  I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth, 

*  Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies, 

*  Nor  forward  of  revenge^  though  they  much  enr'd; 

*  Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me? 

*  No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace : 

*  And,  when  the  lion  &wns  upon  d^e  lamb, 

*  The  Iamb  wiU  never  cease  to  follow  him. 

{Shont  within*  A  Lancaster  !  A  Lancaster ! 
Exe.  Hark^  hark^  my  lord  !  what  shouts  are  these  ? 

Enter  King  Enwi^RD,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers. 

<  Ednv.  Seize  on  th^  sbame*fiKf  d  Henry,  bear  him 
hence^ 

9  — —  nty  meed  —  ]  Meed  sonifies  here  merit. 
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*  And  once  again  prodaim  us  king  of  England.--* 

*  You  are  the  fcnnt,  that  makes  small  brooks  to  flow, 

*  Now  stops  thy  spring;  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry, 

*  And  swidl  so  much  the  h^er  by  their  ebb. — 

^  Henoe  with  Um  to  the  Tower ;  let  him  not  speak. 

lExewii  some  wUk  King  Hbnky. 
^  Andt  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course, 

*  Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remama: 

*  The  sun  shines  hot,  and,  if  we  use  delay^ 

'  Cold-biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay.^ 
*  Ob).  Away  betimes,  befinre  his  forces  jom, 

*  And  take  the  great^own  traitor  unawares : 

*  Brave  warriors,  maxch  amain  towards  Coventry. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— Coventry. 

EtUerj  upon  the  WallSj  Warwick,  the  Mayor  g^Coventry, 
2\oo  Messengers,  and  Others. 

War.  Where  is  the  post^  that  came  from  vaitant 
Oxford? 
How  &r hence  is  thy krdt mine  honest  fellow? 

*  I  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching  hitherward. 
War.  How  &r  offis  our  brotfaev  Montague?  — 

Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  ? 

*  2  Mess.  By  this  at  Daintry,  with  a  puissant  txoop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somerviixs. 

*  War.  Say,  SomerviUe,  what  says  my  loving  son  ? 
*  And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 

1  7%r  imMkme$hoty  &c«]  The  aliusioa  is  to  a  well-known  piovscb 
•—  "  Make  kay  while  the  son  i" 
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<  Som.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his  finces, 

*  And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

IDrum  heard. 

<  fVan  Then  CSarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  dram. 

*  Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord ;  here  Sontham  lies ; 

*  The  drum  your  honour  hears,  marcheth  fiom  Warwick. 
*lfar.  Who  should  that  be?  belike,  unlook'd^br 

fiiends. 

*  Som.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly  know. 

Drums.    Enter  King  EnwARD,.  Glostex,  and  Forces^ 
•  morcning. 

K»  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,,  and  sound  aparle. 

*  Glo.  See,  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wiedL 
War.  O,  unbid  spite  !  is  sportful  Edward  come  ? 

Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduc'd, 
That  we  could  hear  n6  news  of  his  repair  ? 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  WArwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the  city  gates» 

*  Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee  ? — 

*  Call  Edward-^king,  and  at  his  hands  b^  merc^, 

*  And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 

'  War.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces  hence, 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee  down  ? 
Call  Warwick  —  patron,  and  be  penitent, 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  duke  of  York. 

Glo.  I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said — the  king; 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will  ? 

*  Waf\  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift  ? 

*  Gla.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give ; 

*  m  do  thee  service  ^  for  so  good  a  gift. 

*  War.  *TwB8 1,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy  brother. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then,  'tis  mine,  if  but  by  Warwick's 

gift. 


*  rU  do  thee  service  — ]  i.  e.  enroll  myself  among  diy  dependants. 
Cowell  informs  us,  that  gerv&hm  h  ^  that  gervice  which  the  tenanty 
by  reason  of  his  fee,  oweth  uato  his  lerd." 
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*  War.  Thoa  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight: 
And,  weakling;  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's  prisoner: 

*  And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this,— 
What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  off? 

*  Olq.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast. 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 

*  The  king  was  slily  finger'd  from  the  deck  !* 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace, 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll  meet  him  in  ihe  Tower. 

K»  BdoD,  'Tis  even  so ;  yet  you  are  Warwick  still. 

*  Gh.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time,  kneel  down, 

kneel  down : 

*  Nay,  when  ?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

*  War.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow, 

*  And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  fiice, 

*  Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 

*  K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and  tid^ 

thy  friend ; 

*  This  hancC  fiut  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair, 

*  Shall,  whiles  the  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  off, 

*  Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood,  — 

*  Wi7id'<Aanging  Warwick  tu/m  can  change  no  more. 

Enter  Oxford,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

*  War.  O  cheerful  colours !  see,  where  Oxford  comes! 
Oxf.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[Oxford  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City. 

<  Glo.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too. 

<  K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  backs. 

*  Stand  we  in  good  array;  for  they,  no  doubt, 

*  Will  issue  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle: 


3  T%e  Bng  was  ^y  fingered  from  thedeck  \]  A  pack  of  cards  was 
anciently  termed  a  deck  ofeardt^ot  a  pair  of  cordis  and  this  is  still  in 
use  in  some  parts. 
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<  If  not,  the  cityy  being  but  of  small  defence, 

*  We'll  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 

War.  O,  welcome,  Oxford !  for  we  want  thy  help. 

Bfiier  Montague,  with  Drum  and  CMours. 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague^  for  Lancaster ! 

[^He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City. 
Glo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy  this  treason 

<  Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

*  K,  Edm.  The  harder  match'd,  the  greater  victory : 

*  My  mind  presageth  hsspfiy  gain,  and  conquest. 

Enter  Somerset,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

Som.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster ! 

[J%  and  his  Fbrces  enter  the  City, 

Glo.  Two  of  thy  name)  both  dukes  of  Somerset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  bouse  of  York ;  ^ 
And  thou  dhalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clarence,  with  Drum  and  Cotours. 

War.  And  lo,    where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps 
along, 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle ; 

*  With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 

*  More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love :  — 

*  Come,  Clarence,  come ;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick  calls. 
Clar.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what  this  meaois? 

ITaking  the  red  Rose  out  of  his  Cap. 


*  Two  of  thy  name,  both  duket  of  Somer$ei^ 
HaoetM  their  Iwes  urtto  the  home  of  York;]  Tlie  first  of  diese 
noblemen  was  Edmund,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Albansf,  1455. 
The  second  was  Henry  his  son,  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Hexham. 
1463.  The  present  duke  Edmund,  brother  to  Henry,  was  taken  pri- 
soner at  Tewksbury,  1471,  and  diere  beheaded,  his  brother  Jobo 
losing  his  life  in  the  same  fight. 
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*  hock  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee: 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  &ther's  house, 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  ^  together, 

*  And  set  up  Lancaster.    Why,  troVst  thou,  Warwick, 

*  That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt^  unnatural, 
'  To  bend  the  fittal  instruments  of  war 

*  Against  his  brother  and  his  lawful  king  ? 

*  Perhaps,  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath : 

*  To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety 

*  Than  Jephtha's,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter. 

*  I  am  so  sony  for  my  trespass  made, 

*  That,  to  deserve  wdl  at  my  brother's  hands, 

*  I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe; 

*  With  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  ipeet  thee, 

*  (As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad,) 

*  To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee, 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks.  — 

*  Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends; 

*  And,  Richard,  do  not  fix)wn  upon  my  &ults, 

*  For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant 

^  K»  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times  more 
belov'd, 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserved  our  hate. 

<  Glo.  Welcome,  good  Qarence ;  this  is  brother-like. 

War.  O  passing  traitor  ^,  perjured,  and  unjust  I 

JT.  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the  town, 
and  fight? 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears  ? 

'  War.  Alas,  I  am  not  ccxyp'd  here  for  defence : 
I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently, 
And  bid  thee-battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar^st 

^  — -  to  lime  the  ttonet-^]  Thatb,  to  cement  the  atones.  Lime 
makes  mortar. 

6 to  blunty]  Stupid,  insensible  of  paternal  fondness. 

7  —— passing /rot/or J  Eminent,  egregious;  traitorous  beyond  the 
common  track  of  treason. 
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K.  Edw.  Yes,  Worwick,  Edward  dares,  and  leads  the 
way:  — 
Lords,  to  the  field ;  Saint  George,  and  victory. 

[^Marck,     Exewit. 


SCENE  IL 

A  Field  of  Battle  near  Bamet 

AtarumSf  and  Excursions.    Enter  King  Edward,  bring- 
ing in  Warwick  wounded. 

*  K.  Edw.  So,  lie  thou  there:  die  thou,  and  die  our 
fear;  7 

*  For  Warwick  was  a  bug,  that  fear'd  us  all. — ® 

*  Now,  Montague,  sit  fast :  I  seek  for  thee^ 

*  That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company. 

[JBct/. 
War.  Ah,  who  is  nigh  !  come  to  me,  fijend,  or  fi)e, ' 
And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York,  or  Warwick?  • 
Why  ask  I  that?  my  mangled  body  shows, 

*  My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart  shows, 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 

And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge. 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle, 
UnBer  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept ;  • 
Whose  top'branch  over-peer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree, 

*  And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 

*  These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's  Mack 

veil, 

*  Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun,  i 
^  To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fiU'd  with  blood, 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres ; 

9  ^ a  bug,  that  feared  us  all]     Bug  is  a  bugbear,  a  tenific 

being. 
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For  who  IWd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durst  smile,  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow  ? 
Lo)  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood ! 
My  parks  ^,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
Even  now  forsake  me ;  and,  of  all  my  lands, 
Is  nothing  left.me^  but  my  body's  length ! 
Why,  wl^t  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust  ? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 

*  Sam^  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick !  wert  thou  as  we  are, 

*  We  might  recover  all  our  loss  agam  ! 

<  The  queen  from  France  hath  brought    a   puissant 

power; 

*  Even  now  we  heard  the  news :  Ah,  could'st  thou  fly ! 

*  War.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly.  —  Ah,  Montague, 

*  If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 

*  And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  a  while  ! 

*  Thou  loVst  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  did'st 

*  Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congealed  bloody 

*  That  glews  my  lips,  and  will  nol;  let  me  speak. 

*  Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

*  Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Montague  hath  breath'd  his 

last; 

<  And  to  the  latest  gasp,  cried  out  for  Warwick, 

'  And  said  —  Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother. 
'  And  more  he  would  have  ssid ;  and  more  he  spoke, 

<  Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault,  ^ 

'  That  might  not  be  distinguished ;  but,  at  last. 


9  My  park$9  &c.]  This  meation  of  Yoi  parks  and  manors  dimi- 
vUbes  the  pathetic  eSSeet  of  the  foregoing  lines. 

1  Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault,]  Mr.  Steeveni  thinks 
damoWf  which  is  in  the  old  play,  the  proper  word,  and  adds,  ^  The 
indistinct  gabble  of  undertakers,  while  they  adjust  a  coffin  in  a 
family  vauU^  will  abundantly  illustrate  the  preceding  simile.  Such  a 
pecuUar  hubbub  of  inarticulate  sounds  ought  have  attracted  our 
author's  notice :  it  has  too  often  forced  itself  on  mine." 

VOL.  V.  o  O 
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*  I  well  might  hear  delivered  with  a  groan,  — 
«  O,  fkrcwell,  Warwick! 

War.  Sweet  rest  to  his  soul  1  — - 

Fly,  lords,  and  save  yourselTes ;  for  Warwick  bids 
You  all  fiurewell,  to  meet  again  in  heaven.  IDies. 

Oxf*  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great  power  ! 
lExeuntf  bearing  o^  Warwick'^  Bo^, 


SCENE  III. 
Another  Pari  of  the  Field. 

Flourish.     Enter    King    Edward,    in  triumphi    mth 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and  the  rest. 

*  K»  Edw.  Thus  &r  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward 

course, 
«  And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
<  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
'  I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud, 
'  That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
'  Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed : 
'  I  mean,  my  lords,  —  those  powers,  that  the  queen 

*  Hath  raised  in  Gallia,  have  arrived  our  coast, 

*  And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

*  Clar.  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  doud, 

*  And  blow  it  to  the  source  fi*om  whence  it  came : 

*  Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up ; 

*  For  every  doud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

*  Glo.  The  queen  is  valu'd  thirty  thousand  strongs 

*  And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her; 

'  If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assured. 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

IC  Edw.  We  are  advertis'd  by  our  loving  friends. 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewksbury; 

*  We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  fidd, 
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*  Will  thither  straight,  For  willingness  rids  way : 

*  And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along.  — 

Strike  up  the  drum ;  cry  —  Courage !  and  away. 


SCENE  IV. 
Plains  near  Tewksbury. 

March.    Enter  Queen  Margaret,    Prince  Edward, 
Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

*  Q.  Mar*  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail 
their  loss, 

*  But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 

'  What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over-board, 
'  The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost, 
'  And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood ; 

*  Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  Is't  meet,  that  he 

'  Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  lad, 

*  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 

^  And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much : 

*  Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 

*  Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saVd  ? 

*  Ah,  what  a  shame  !  ah,  what  a  &ultwere  this  ! 

*  Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor ;   What  of  that  ? 

*  And  Montague  our  top-mast;  What  of  him  ? 

<  Our  slaughtered  friends  the  tackles ;  What  of  these  ? 

*  Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor  ? 
^  And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ? 

<  The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  ? 
^  And,  though  unskilfid,  why  not  Ned  and  I 

<  For  once  allowed  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ? 

<  We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep; 

*  But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say — no, 

*  From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck. 

o  o  2 
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*  As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  fair. 
^  And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea? 

*  What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  ? 

*  And  Richard,  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 

*  All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

*  Say,  you  can  swim ;  alas,  'tis  but  a  while : 

*  Tread  on  the  sand ;  why,  there  you  quickly  sink : 

*  Bestride  the  rock ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  oiF, 

*  Or  else  you  famish,  that's  a  threefold  death. 

*  This  speak  T,  lords,  to  let  you  understand, 

*  In  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 

*  Hat  there's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the  brothers, 

^  More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and  rocks. 

*  Why,  courage,  then  !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 

*  'Twere  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 

•  Prince.  Methinks,  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 

*  Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  words, 

*  Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 

*  And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 

<  I  speak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  here : 

*  For,  did  I  but  suspect  a  fe^fiil  man, 

'  He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes ; 

<  Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another, 

<  And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 

*  If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid  I 

'  Let  him  depart,  before  we  need  his  help. 

*  Oxf,  Women  and  children  of  so  high  a  courage ! 
And  warriors  faint  I  why,  'twere  perpetual  shame.  — 

<  O,  brave  yoimg  prince !  thy  &mous  grand&ther 
Doth  live  again  in  thee;  Long  may'st  jdiou  live. 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories ! 

<  Som.  And  he,  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a  hope, 

<  Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day, 
^  If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wondered  at 

•  Q.  Mar.  Thanks,  gentle  Somerset ;  sweet  Oxford, 

thanks, 

*  Prince.  And  take  his  thanks,  that  }ret  hath  nothing 

else. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

<  Mess.  Prepare  yoii,  lords,  for  Eldward  is  at  hand, 
Ready  to  fight;  therefore  be  resolute. 
^  0:rf,  I  thought  no  less :  it  is  his  policy, 
To  haste  thus  &st,  to  find  us  unprovided. 
Som.  But  he's  deceived,  we  are  in  readiness. 
Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your  forward- 


Oxf.  Here  pitch  our  battle;  hence  we  will  not  budge. 

March.    Enter^  at  a  distance^  King  Edward,  Culrence, 
Gloster,  and  Forces. 

^  IL  Edw.  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  the  thorny 
wood, 

<  Which,  by  the  heavens'  assistance,  and  your  strength,. 

*  Must  by  die  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night 

*  I  need  not  add  more  fiiel  to  your  fire, 

*  For,  well  I  wot,  ye  blaze  to  bum  them  out : 

*  Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords. 

Q.  Mar.  Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  what  I  should 
say, 

*  My  tears  gainsay;  *^  for  every  word  I  speak, 

*  Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes. 

*  Therefore,  no  more  but  this :  —  Henry,  your  sove- 

reign, 

^  Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  his  state  usurp'd, 

^  His  realm  a  slaughterhouse,  his  subjects  slain, 

*  His  statutes  cancelled,  and  his  treasure  spent; 

*  And  yonder  is  the  wolf,  that  makes  this  spoil. 

*  You  fight  injustice;  then,  in  God's  name,  lord^ 

<  Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight 

lExeunt  bcM  Armies. 

^  My  tears  gainsay ;]  To  gaimay  is  to  unsay,  to  deny,  to  contradict, 
o  o  ^ 
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SCENE  V. 

Jnother  Part  of  ike  same. 

Alarums :  Excisions :  and  afterwards  a  Retreat.  Then 
enter  King  Edward,  Clarence,  Oloster,  and 
Forceis:  with  Queen  Margaret,  Oxford,  and  So- 
merset, Prisoners. 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous  broils. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes'  castle  ^  straight : 

For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  head. 

*  Go»  bear  them  hence;  I  will  not  hear  them  speak. 

Oxf.  Fot  my  part.  Til  not  trouble  thee  with  words. 

*  Som*  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my  fortune. 

lExeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  guarded. 

*  Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world, 

*  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

*  K.  Edw.  Is  proclamation  made,  —  that,  who  finds 

Edward, 

*  Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life? 

*  Glo.  It  is :  and,  lo,  where  youthful  Edward  comes. 

Enter  Soldiers,  with  Prince  Edward. 

*  K.  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear  him 


*  What  I  can  so  young  a  thorn  b^in  to  prick  ? 

*  Inward,  what  satisfisuction  canst  thou  make, 

*  For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 

*  And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  tum'd  me  to? 
Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambitious  York ! 

Suppose,  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth ; 
Resign  thy  chair,  and,  where  I  stand,  kneel  thou. 
Whilst  I  propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee. 
Which,  traitor,  thou  would'st  have  me  answer  to. 
Q.Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  resolVd ! 

^  *-^-  to  Hammed  eastie^]  A  ca»de  in  Picardy,  when  Oxford 
If  as  confined  for  many  years.    • 
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<  Gh.  Thatyouinight  still  have  worn  the  petlkottl» 
And  ne'er  have  stoPn  the  breech  fir<Hn  Lancaster. 

Prince.  Let  iBsop  ^  fitble  in  a  winter's  night; 
His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place. 

Grlo.  By  heaven,  brat,  111  plague  you  for  that  word. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  wast  bom  to^be  a  plague  to  men. 

Glo.  For  God's  sake,^take  away  this  captive  scold* 

Prince.   Nay,    take  away  this  scolding  crook-back 
rather. 

'  K.  Edm.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your 
tongue. 

Clar.  Untutored  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert 

Prince.  I  know  my  duty,  you  are  all  undutifttl : 
Lascivious  Edward,  —  and  thou  perjur'd  George,  — 
And  thou  misshapen  Dick,  —  I  tell  ye  all, 
I  ain  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are ; — 
*  And  thou  usurp'st  my  fisither^s  right  and  mine. 

K.  Edm.  Take  that,  die  likeness  of  this  rdler  here.  * 

[Stabs  him. 

*  Glo.  l^rawPst  thou?  take  that»  to  «id  thy  agony* 

[Glo.  stabs  him. 

*  Clar.  And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  perjury. 

[Cla.  stcis  him. 
Q.Mar.  O,  killmetool 
Glo.  Marry,  and  shalL  iQffers  to  hiUher. 

<  IL  EdvD.  Hold,  Richard,  hold,  for  we  have  done  too 

much. 
Glo.  Why  should  she  live,    to  fill  the  world  with 
words  ?  ^ 

*  K.  Edm.  What !  doth  she  swoon?  use  means  for  her 

recovery. 
Glo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my  brodier ; 

«  LetJEtop,&c,]  The  prince  calls  Richard,  for  his  crookednesi^ 
JBtop;  and  the  poet,  following  nature,  makes  Richard  highly  in- 
censed at  the  reproach. 

»  -^—  the  Ukenea  ofthu  railer  hercy  ftc]  That  thou  resembietl 
thy  railing  mother. 

0  — —  wih  words?]  i. e.  dispute,  contention. 
O  O  4 
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'  ra  hencie  to  London  on  a  serious  Blatter : 

*  Ere  yeoome  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 
Oar.  What?  what? 

«  Gto.  The  Tower  I  the  Tower  !  lExit. 

^  Of  Mar.  O9  Ned^  sweet  Ned  !  speak  to  thy  mother, 
boy! 
«  Canst  thou  not  speak  ?  —  O  traitors  !  murderers  !  — 
They,  that  stabb'd  Caesar,  shed  no  bkxxl  at  all, 
Did  not  o£fend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 

*  If  this  foul  deed  were  by,  to  equal  it. 

*  He  was  a  man :  this,  in  respect,  a  child ; 
And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fiuy  on  a  child. 

'  What's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I.  may  name  it  ? 

*  No,  no ;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak:  — 

*  And  I  will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst.  -^ 
<  Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals  ! 

*  How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp*d  ! 
'  You  have  no  diildren,  butchers  I  if  you  had, 

*  The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up  remorse: 
^  But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 

Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off, 

*  As,  deathsmen !  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince ! 
IL  Edm.  Away  with  her ;  go,  bear  her  hence  perforce. 
Q.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  despatch  me  here ; 

Here  sheath  thy  sword,  I'll  pardon  thee  my  death : 
What  I  wilt  thou  not?  —  then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  ease. 

Q.  Mar.  Good  Clarence,  do ;  sweet  Clarence,  do  thou 
doit. 

Gar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear,  I  would  not 
doit? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself; 
'Twas  sin  before  7,  but  now  'tis  charity. 
«  What !  wilt  thou  not  ?  where  is  that  devil's  butcher, 
Hard-fovour'd  Richard?     Richard,  where  art  thou? 
Thou  art  not  here :  Murder  is  thy  alms-deed; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put'st  back. 

7  ^TwOM  sin  before,]    She  alludes  to  the  desertion  of  Clarence. 
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<  K,  Edvx  Away,  I  say;  I  charge  ye,  bear  her  hence. 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  as  to  this  prince! 

[Exit^  lei  outJfbrciUy. 

KJEdw.  Where's  Richard  gone? 

'  Oar.  To  London^  all  in  post:  and,  as  I  guess, 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

IL  Eda>,  He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head. 
*  Now  march  we  hence :  discharge  the  common  sort 
<  With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let's  away  to  London, 
^  And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  Saxes ; 
^  By  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  for  me.  lEspemU. 


SCENE  VI. 
Ix>ndon.    A  Boom  in  the  Tcnxier. 

King  Henry  is  discaoered  sitting  with  a  Book  in  his  Hand, 
the  Lieutenant  attending.    Enter  Gloster. 

Gfo.  Oood  day,  my  lord !  What,  at  your  book  so 

hard? 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  My  lord,  I  should  say 
rather: 
'Tis  sin  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better : 
Good  Gloster,  and  good  devil,  were  alike, 

*  And  both  preposterous ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 

*  Glo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves :  we^must  confer. 

[JBrt  /  Lieutenant. 

*  K.  Hen.    So  flies  the  reckless  ^pherd  from  the 

wolf: 

*  So  first  die  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece^ 

*  And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife.— 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ? 

Glo.  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

<  K.  Hen.  The  bird,  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 

*  With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush : 
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And  I  the  hi^ss  male'  to  one  sweet  bitd. 

Have  now  the  fiital  object  m  my  eye. 

Where  my  poor  yowig  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  and  killed. 

<  Gh.  Why,  what  a  peevish  fix>l  was  that  of  Crete» 
^  That  taught  his  son  the  oB&ce  of  a  Soml? 

<  And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd. 

<  K.  Hen.  I,  Daedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course; 

*  llie  sun  that  sear'd  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy, 
«  Thy  brother  Edward ;  and  thyself  the  sea, 

^  Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 

*  Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words ! 

<  My  breast  can  better  brook  tfiy  dagger's  point. 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragick  history.  — 

*  But  wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?  is't  for  my  life  ? 

<  Gh.  ThinVst  Ihou,  I  am  an  executioner  ? 
K.  Hen.  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure  thou  art ; 

*  If  murdering  innocents  be  executing, 

*  Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner* 

Glo.  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumpticm. 
K.  Hen.  Hadst  thou  been  kill'd,  when  first  thou  didst 
presume, 
Thou  hadst  not  liVd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 

<  And  thus  I  prophecy, — that  many  a  thousand^ 

<  Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear ;  ^ 

<  And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's^ 

<  And  many  an  orphan's  waternstanding  eye, — 

<  Men  for  llieir  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands'  fiite, 

<  And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death, — 

*  Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom* 
The  owl  shriek!d  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign; 

<  The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time; 
Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees ; 

«  _  hapieu  male  —  ]  The  word  male  is  here  used  in  a  veiy  ui^ 
common  sense,  not  for  the  male  of  the  female,  but  for  the  male  pi^ 
rent :  the  sweet  Inrd  is  evidently  his  son  prince  Edward. 

0  Whu^  now  mittnitt  no  parcel  i^n^  fear;]  Who  tnspect  no  part 
of  what  my  fears  presage. 
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The  raven  rooked  her^  on  the  chimney's  top» 
And  chattering  pies  in  dism^  discords  sui^ 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope ; 
<  To  wit, — an  indigest  deformed  Imnp, 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head,  when  thou  wast  bom, 
To  signify,  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard, 

*  Thou  cam'st  — 

Glo.  I'll  hear  no  more ;  — ^Die,  profdiet,  in  thy  speech: 

ISiabshim. 
¥6r  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordain'd. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter  after  this. 

0  God  !  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee  I  IDies. 
Glo.  What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 

Sink  in  the  ground  ?  I  thought  it  would  have  mounted. 
See,  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death  ! 
^  O,  may  such  purple  tears  be  alway  shed 

*  From  those  thai  wish  the  downfid  of  our  house !  — 

*  If  any  spark  of  life  be  yetremainin^ 

Down,  down  to  hell;  and  say  —  I  sent  thee  thither, 

iStabs  him  again. 
I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear.  — 
Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say, 

1  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward : 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste, 

'  And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurp'd  our  right  ? 
The  midwife  wonder'd :  and  the  women  cried, 
O,  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  bom  mth  teeth  ! 
^  And  so  I  was ;  which  plainly  signified — 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 
'  Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shap'd  my  body  so^ 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it 

1  The  raven  rook'dAer—-]  To  rook^  or  rather  to  rvck^  is  a  north 
country  word,  signifying  to  tqual  down,  or  kdge  on  any  thing. 
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I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  lnx>ther : 

<  And  this  word — love,  which  greybeards  call  divine^ 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 

And  not  in  me ;  I  am  myself  alone. 

Clarence,  beware ;  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light ; 

But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee  :^ 

For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies, 

<  That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life; 
And  then,  to  purge  his  fear.  Til  be  thy  death. 

<  King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  are  gone : 

*  Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest; 
Counting  myself  but  bad,  till  I  be  best — 

*  m  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 

And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom.  [JErtV. 

SCENE  VII. 
7%^  same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace* 

King  Edward  h  discaoered sitting  on  his  Throne;  Queen 
Elizabeth  with  the  infiznt  Prince,  Clarence,  Glos- 
TER,  Hastings,  and  Others,  near  him. 

IL  Edw.  Once  more  we  sit  in  England's  royal  throne^ 
Re-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumn's  corn. 
Have  we  mow*d  down,  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  ? 
Three  dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions : 
Two  Cliffords,  as  the  fiither  and  the  son, 
And  two  Northumberlands  :  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  spurr'd  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's  sound : 
<  With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and  Mon- 

tague. 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion, 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 

«  But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee:]  But  I  will  choose  out  an 
hour  whose  gloom  shall  be  as  fatal  to  you.    To  sort  is  to  telcct. 
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Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat. 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security.  -^ 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy :— - 
Young  Ned,  for  diee,  thine  undes,  and  myself 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  winter's  night ; 
'  Went  all  a  foot  in  summer's  scalding  heat. 
That  thou  might'st  repossess  the  crown  in  peace ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 

Gh.  I'll  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  head  were  laid; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick,  to  heave ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my  back :  — 
Work  thou  the  way, — and  thou  shalt  execute.®  lAside. 

K.  Edw.   Clarence,    and  Gloster,  love  my   lovely 
queen ; 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Clar.  The  duty,  that  I  owe  unto  your  majesty, 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

IL  Edw.   Thanks,  noble  Clarence;  worthy  brother, 
thanks.^ 

'  Glo.  And,  diat  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  thou 
sprang'st, 
*  Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit :  — 
To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his  master ;  '\ 
And  cried  — all  hail  I  when  as  he  meant —    V  Aside. 
all  harm.  J 

K.  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights, 
Having  my  country's  peace,  and  brothers'  loves. 

Clar.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with  Margaret? 
Reigmer,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France 

9  Workthou  the  way,  Bcc.]  He  speaks  this  line*  fint  tauchmg  his 
heady  and  then  loMng  on  his  hand. 

*  Thanks,  noble  Oarenoe;  worthy  brother,  thanks.]  In  my  copy  of 
the  second  foUo,  which  had  belong  to  Idng  Charles  the  first,  his 
majesty  has  erased  *- C(a.  and  written  King,  in  its' stead* — Shak- 
speare^  therefore,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  restorers,  may  boast  of  a 
royal  name.    Steevens. 
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Hath  pawn'd  the  Sidls  and  Jerusalem, 

And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransome. 

IL  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence  to  France. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  trimnphs^  mirthfiil  comick  shows. 
Such  'as  befit  the  pleasures  of  the  court  ?  — 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets !  —  fiureweU,  sour  annoy ! 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lastmg  joy.  lEaietmt.  ^ 

»  With  statefy  triumphs,]  THumpJu  are  publick  shows. 

«  The  three  parts  of  King  Henry  VL  are  suspected,  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, of  being  supposititiouB,  and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  Warburton, 
to  be  certainly  not  Shakapeare's.  Mr.  Theobald's  suspicion  arises 
from  some  obsolete  words ;  but  the  phraseology  is  like  the  rest  of  our 
author's  style,  and  single  words,  of  which  however  I  do  not  observe 
more  than  two,  can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  Warburton  gives  no  reason,  but  I  suppose  him  to  judge  upon 
deeper  principles  and  more  comprehensive  views,  and  to  draw  his 
opinion  from  the  general  effect  and  spirit  of  the  composition,  which 
he  thinks  inferior  to  the  other  historical  plays. 

From  mere  inferiority,  nothing  can  be  inferred ;  in  the  production 
of  wit  there  will  be  inequality.  Sometimes  judgment  will  err,  and 
sometimes  the  matter  itsdf  will  defeat  the  artist.  Of  every  autiior^s 
works,  one  will  be  the  best,  and  one  will  be  the  worst.  The  co- 
lours are  not  equally  pleasing,  nor  the  attitudes  equally  graceful,  in 
all  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Reynolds. 

Disoiaulitude  of  style  and  heterogeneousness  of  sentiment,  may 
sufficiently  show  that  a  work  does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed 
author.  But  in  these  plays  no  such  marks  of  spuriousness  are  found. 
The  diction,  the  versification,  and  the  figures,  are  Shakqpeare's. 
These  plays,  considered,  without  regard  to  characters  and  incidents, 
merely  as  narratives  in  verse,  are  more  happily  conceived,  and  more 
accurately  finished  than  those  of  K.  Jokn^  Richard  II.  or  the  tra- 
gick  scenes  of  King  Henty  IF,  and  V.  If  we  take  these  plays  from 
Shakspeare,  to  whom  shall  they  be  given  ?  What  author  of  Uiat  i^ 
had  the  same  easiness  of  expression  and  fluency  of  numbers? 

Having  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays  themselves,  and 
found  it  in  their  favour,  let  us  now  enquire  what  corroboration  can 
be  gained  fi^m  other  testimony.  They  are  ascribed  to  Sbidnpeare 
by  the  first  editors,  whose  attestation  may  be  received  in  questions  of 
fact,  however  unskiHhlly  they  superintended  their  edition.  They  seem 
to  be  declared  genuine  by  the  voice  of  Shakspeare  himself,  who  re- 
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fen  to  the  second  play  in  hu  epiIog:ue  to  King  Henry  F,,  and  appa- 
rently connects  the  first  act  oi  King  Richard  III.  with  the  last  of 
The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  If  it  be  objected  that  the  plays 
were  popular,  and  that  therefore  he  alluded  to  them  as  well  known ; 
it  may  be  answered,  with  equal  probalnlity,  that  the  natural  passions 
of  a  poet  would  have  disposed  him  to  separate  his  own  works  from 
those  of  an  inferior  hand.  And,  indeed,  if  an  author's  own  testimony 
is  to  be  overthrown  by  speculative  criticism,  no  man  can  be  any 
longer  secure  of  literary  reputation. 

Of  these  three  plays  I  think  the  second  the  best.  The  truth  is, 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  variety  of  action,  for  the  incidents  are 
too  often  of  the  same  kind ;  yet  many  of  the  characters  are  well  dis- 
criminated. King  Henry,  and  his  queen,  king  Edward,  the  duke  of 
Gloster,  and  the  earl  <^  Warwick,  are  very  strongly  and  distinctly 
painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  oi  King  Henry  VI,  and  of 
King  Henry  V.  are  so  apparently  imperfect  and  mutilated,  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  them  the  first  drau^ts  of  Shakspeare.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  them  copies  taken  by  some  auditor,  who  wrote 
down,  during  the  representation,  what  the  time  would  permit,  then 
perhaps  filled  up  some  of  his  omissions  at  a  second  or  third  hearing, 
and,  when  he  had  by  this  method  formed  something  like  a  play,  sent 
it  to  the  printer.    Johnson. 


BND   OF  THE   FIFTH   VOLUIO. 
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